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ASSYRIAN PRESCRIPTIONS FOR DISEASES 
OF THE HEAD 

By R. Campbell Thompson, 

The University of Chicago 

The following translations are from my copies of the tablets 
of the Series Enuma amelu muhhu-su isata ukal, ‘when a 
man’s brain contains fire,’ published on Plates 23-50 of Part 
XXIII of Cuneiform Texts from Babylonian Tablets in the 
British Museum. The first and second Tablets of this Series are 
fairly complete; parts of cols. I and II of the third are available 
from K. 2566, the duplicate K. 4023 being as yet unpublished; 
and there are extant about twenty-six lines of the fourth, from 
the colophon of which the existence of a fifth is proved by the 
first line, given, as usual, at the end. The contents of this series 
are more nearly connected with the profession of medicine than 
that of the priesthood, and the scope and language of the work is 
much the same as in the medical series published by Dr. Friedrich 
Kiichler, in his scholarly work Beitrage zur Kenntnis der assy- 
risch-babylonischen Medizin (1904). Dr. Kiichler is the first 
to make a systematic and scientific study of the medical texts 
proper, and by publishing three large texts (KK. 191, 716, and 
61) on this subject he has cleared up the meanings of many 
hitherto doubtful or unintelligible words and phrases. As will be 
seen, many of the Assyrian words for drugs and such like, which 
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he has discussed in his book, reappear in these texts, and I have 
been glad to avail myself of his renderings. In this number the 
transliteration of the first half of Tablet I is given, and the 
remainder with translations will follow in a succeeding number. 

SERIES: Enuma amelu muhhu-su isata ukal 

TABLET I 

K. 2351+2412+2463+3237 + 70864-8800+8842. 

Obverse 

COLUMN i 

1. Enuma amelu muhhu-su isata u-kal sa.zi sak.ki irassi-ma ena n -su i-dak 

2. ena n -su bir-ra-tu i-pi-tu i-si-tu har-tin-na gu-ka-na-a isakkana(a) 

3. u dimta inadda(a) i ka sihli pu-tu-ut ina abnu er i a di tasahal 

4. sak.ka.u.kal ina libbi 4 ka telikki(ki) ina me kasi talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) 
tasamid-ma fimu III kan la tapattar. 

5. J ka kit-ni-e J ka kimi lapti ina me kasi talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) tasa¬ 
mid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

6. kit-ni-e har-tim ri ^^ u kukri uhuli karnani ina sikari talas(as) ditto 

7. ri ^^ u murri tabat eme.sal.lim mal-ma-lis tuballal ina himeti rat 
ena n -su .... 

8. ’ J ka sihli J ka la tinuri X sikli tab(?) ka-an. 

9. ina me kasi talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma umu III [ kam la tapattar] 

10. arki na-as-ma-da-ti an-na-ti X sikli sihli sa ka lik. 

11. tabti tabati balu lupputi ina akali is-sip-ma ikkal V sikli. 

12. ina kurunni tamahas(as)-ma isatti-su. 

13. umu I kaa iJu Gibil. 

14. X sikli inbi isuBAR.nus. 

15. tahasal tasahal ina me kasi [talas]. 

rikku 


[About twenty-four lines wanting ] 

17 . 

18 . ditto . 

19 .[ina me kasi] talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma ditto 

20 .RAT MAR 
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21 . rat telikki(ki) 

22 .tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

23 .tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma ditto 

24 . dispi sadi(i) su.pa hurasi rat mar 

25 . tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

26 .tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

27 . dispi rat telikki(ki) 

28 .[tuzarrabj(ab) tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

29 .[tuzarrabj(ab) tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

30 .telikki(ki) 

31 .tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

32 .tasamid-ma ditto | 33. rat telikki(ki) 

34 .tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

35 .talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

36 .ina sizbi talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma umu III kaa la 

tapattar 

37 . dispi rat telikki(ki) 

38 .talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

39 .talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

40 . rat mar | 41.umu III k an l a tapattar 

COLUMN II 

1. ka[si karanu?] bil-lu tahasal tasahal ina sur-sum-mi sikari talas(as) 
tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma umu III ka n ] a tapattar 

2. zir [sammu] lisan kalbi urkit-su tu-pa-sa-a-su ana ka rpatu BUR>ZI tusah- 
^at(at) adi siti tasakan(an) 

3.i-tab-lu ina ni.is.urudu rat mar 

4. sammu # . # hu.si sa ib-hu lipi ri k ku kanakti ri kkusuttuplali zir sammu SIt 
di.ka tabat i? u bini zir §ammu rnastakal 
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5. ku ar ^bini tabat eme.sal.lim sammu n i n i §ammu TINiTIKiMI ma-la 

ni-is ena 11 ka-su-ti 

6. . . . -pa-as-sa rat ena n -su ina uhuli karnani timissi(si) adi dimtu 
ipparrasu(su) te ki tu ma nasmatti-su telikki(ki) arki-su 

7. ... bar me suni tusabsal(sal) ana kar P atu KAN.SAR te-sip ina kakkabi 
karabi ina se-rim kakkad-su 

8. tapasas m§ suni tabasal nasmadat kakkadi-su tu-kar-ra-ar kakkad-su 
kun u sarat pusikki takasar 

9. . . samni ana kakkadi-su tasapak ina biti sa ta-ra-nam isu(u) tusesib- 
su umu iri kan an-nam teppus(us) 

10. [Enuma amelu . . . ]-su uhammat titti gassi uhuli karnani in.dar 
kib-sit gir.pad.da uhuli karnani samni limni saman nuni 

11. . . tuballal ina isati asagi kakkad-su tu-kat-tar 


12. [Enuma amelu] . . . isati irassi-ma ena n -su i-bar-ru-ra dami u-kal-la 
^ ka sihli tahasal tasahal 

13. [ina me kasi] talas(as) kakkad-su tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma umu III kan 
la tapattar. 

14 .J ka kimi hasli ina tabati talas(as) kakkad-su tuzarrab(ab) 

tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

15 .J ka sammujjAB ina sizbi talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) ditto. 

16 .ina sizbi talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) ditto 

17 . . . . ina sizbi talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) ditto 

18 .talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) ditto 

19 .. rikku burasi rikka kukri 

20 .tuzarrab(ab) ditto 

21 .li da u bat dir a bil . . . . nu lah.ha 

22. ... -ra estenis(nis)tahasal tasahal ina sikari u-sa tuballal. 

[tasamid](id) 

23 .J ka ri k ku burasi J ka . . . J ka i ? u si-liu [rat .]-nu 

24 .ni ku.sikari u-sa tusabsal-ma ibalut 

25 .-ma-ti ina me kasi talas(as) tuzarrab .... 

26. ... ir su sarat kakkadi-su izzaza(za ) [ ? u kukri. 

27 .ina urudu suN.Du tu-ba-har kakkad-su. 

28 .himeti ina isati tusabsal(sal). 
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29. 


30. 

31. 


32. 

33. 

34. 


35. 


36. 

. . . [siptu annitu III-su . . . ] tamannu(nu) eli. 

37. 

38. 

.PtR . OF. . 



44. 

Enuma ditto kit-[ni-e].[ §ammu ]su-pa-larn ina sikari ta- 

la-[as] .... 


45. Enuma ditto kit-ni*e.kimi lapti estenis(nis) tahasal tasahal 

ina ri kku. 


46. Enuma ditto ^ ka kit[ni-e].talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) . . . 


47. Enuma ditto \ ka.talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) . . . 

48. Enuma ditto | ka.tasahal tahasal ina me kasi talas(as) 

tuzarrab(ab) . . 

49. Enuma ditto .ina me kasi talas(as) . . . 

50. Enuma ditto .ina sikari talas(as) tuzarrab(ab). 


51.ina m§ kasi talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) . . . 


52 .ina me kasi talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) . . . 

53 .ina me kasi talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) . . . 

54 .ina sur-sum-mi sikari talas(as) tuzarrab . . . 


55 .sammu KUR i na m e kasi timissi(si) J ka i ? u BAR.[Hus] .... 

56 .tahasal tasahal ina me kasi talas(as) kakkad-su u irat-su 


tasamid . . . . 
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57. Enuma [ditto] .... kimi liasli tuballal ina me kasi talas(as) 
tasamid(id) 

58. Enuma [ditto] .... kimi liasli ina me kasi ta-la-as tuzarrab(ab) 
tasamid-ma umu IHkam tapattar 

59. Enuma [ditto] .... ku II ka ta ' a an tuballal ina me kasi u sikari 
talas(as) ditto 

60. Enuma ditto . . su-pa-lu ina saman bu.di u me kasi talas(as) ditto 

61. Enuma amelu [kakkad]-su uhammat titti tuzarrab(ab) kimi as.an.na 
ina me kasi talas(as) ina umu XV kam (v . umu V^am) tasamid 

62. Enuma . . . tig(?) ud.da di.di tahasal tasahal ina me kasi talas(as) 
umu III kam tasamid 

63. ... kakkadi-su ( v . kabal kakkadi-su) §ammu ba-la(?) tu-uz-za-rib 
irsiti ina me kasi talas(as) ina samni es.siis tasamid 

66. [Enuma] . . kakkadi-su ut-bi-i la tinuri kimi hasli ina m6 kasi 
talas(as) kakkad-su tasamid 







THE FIRST CHAPTER OF EZRA IN ITS ORIGINAL 
FORM AND SETTING 


By C. C. Torrey 
Yale University 

I have shown in a previous article (this Journal , Vol. XXIII, 
pp. 138 f.) that our canonical book of Ezra is a mutilated 
recension, made by cutting out the (interpolated) Story of the 
Three Youths together ivith apart of the Chronicler's oivn narra¬ 
tive which had been so firmly welded to it by a redactor as now 
to seem inseparable from it. I have also given ( ibid ., pp. 190-96) 
a translation of the Story of the Three Youths in its primitive 
form, and also of the two small “patches” which were composed 
by the interpolator (pp. 197, 199) ; it now remains to restore this 
portion of the Chronicler’s history to its original condition, 
printing it as it stood in the latter part of the third century b. c., 
before the story was interpolated. 

The complete accomplishment of this task involves the retrans¬ 
lation, from Greek into Hebrew, of an extended passage which is 
now extant only in our “First Esdras.” Such retranslations are 
rarely worth while, for they can never reproduce the exact word¬ 
ing of the original, and hardly ever give much real assistance in 
the cases where there is no Semitic text by which they can be 
controlled. The present case is peculiar, however, in that the 
Chronicler is the writer, and the matters with which he is deal¬ 
ing are nearly all such as he has dealt with repeatedly elsewhere. 
No other writer in all the Old Testament shows so little variation, 
in his choice of material and in his literary style, as the Chroni¬ 
cler; his mannerisms, stock phrases, lexical and grammatical 
peculiarities, and favorite subjects, are everywhere conspicuous and 
easily recognized. That is, we do have in this case original 
Semitic texts by which the translation can be controlled. Nearly 
everything which stands in this Greek fragment can be more or 
less easily paralleled from other parts of the Chronicler’s work. 
When to this is added the fact that the Greek here is well pre- 
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served and its meaning nowhere obscure, while we know it to be 
in general a faithful rendering, it will be seen that a Hebrew text 
can be restored concerning which it is possible to feel some con¬ 
fidence that it everywhere stands near to what the Chronicler 
himself wrote. For this reason, and also for the sake of demon¬ 
strating in this most tangible way that I Esdr. 4:476-56, 62 — 5:9 
is a rendering from the Hebrew, and from the Hebrew of the 
Chronicler, I have undertaken the retranslation. Without this 
last step, my demonstration, as such, would be defective. 

The portion of the Chronicler’s history here printed and trans¬ 
lated includes II Chron. 36:20, 21; Ezra 1:1-11; I Esdras 
4:476-56, 62, 63; 5:1-6; Ezra 2:l-3a. This all 1 believe to 
be the work of the Chronicler’s own hand, written originally in 
this order, and substantially in the form here presented. Evidence 
of this, beyond what has already been given, will appear in the 
notes appended to the Hebrew text. There is no break in the 
narrative, nor does anything appear to be missing — unless possibly 
the subject of the verb in I Esdr. 4:62. 

The proof of the Chronicler’s authorship of the sections now 
extant only in I Esdr. is abundant and of every variety, including 
the constant emphasis laid upon those things which the Chronicler 
alone, of all O. T. writers, makes prominent; the recurrence of his 
favorite phrases, in just the forms which he habitually employs; the 
use of words and constructions found elsewhere only in his writings ; 
and the plain traces of his unique style, seen even in this Greek 
disguise. Moreover, the manner in which this section fills the 
gap between the first two chapters of Ezra is proof of the strongest 
kind, as I have shown in detail elsewhere (Zoc. c?Y., pp. 130-33). 

I have made the extract begin at II Chron. 36:20, instead of 
vs. 22, for two reasons. In the first place, vs. 22 ( = Ezra 1:1) 
contains a reference to the quotation in vs. 21, which ought there¬ 
fore to be included, together with vs. 20, which introduces it. 
And in the second place, the end of II Chron. and the beginning 
of Ezra, originally written in one piece without any break, have 
never been printed continuously, so far as I know; and it is highly 
desirable that this portion of the Chronicler’s history should for 
once appear in its primitive form. Most scholars now profess to 
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believe that Ezra, chap. 1 was written by the Chronicler in con¬ 
tinuation of II Chron., chap. 36, but in their mode of dealing with 
the two “books” they persistently deny the fact. 1 It very rarely 
happens that the same man writes a commentary on both Chronicles 
and Ezra-Nehemiah, or even makes a careful study of both of these 
divisions of the history. The commentator on Ezra-Nehemiah 
finishes his work without troubling himself to examine I and II 
Chron., and vice versa—as though one should comment on half of 
the book of Ezekiel without closely examining the other half. 
The present misunderstanding of Ezr.-Neh. is due in no small 
measure to this traditional blunder of method. The occurrence 
of the passage Ezr. l:l-3a in two places is recognized as the 
result of an arbitrary rearrangement of the history, made long 
after the Chronicler’s day; 2 but one scholar after another treats 
the passage, in either place, as though he had a lingering feeling 
that it was actually written twice over by its author, or else, that 
it was “taken over” from one book into another. The climax, in 
this regard, seems to me to be reached by Kittel, in his edition of 
the Hebrew text of Chronicles for the Polychrome Bible , where 
he prints this passage in light red (the color used for sections 
“derived from passages preserved in our present O. T,”!), thus 
obscuring as completely as possible the true state of the case. It 
will hardly be superfluous, therefore, to print the verses for once in 
their original context. 3 

1 In Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift des A. T., the fact that the order of the Hebrew canon is 
followed is no sufficient excuse for printing Ezra before Chronicles. 

2 The verses in question were not, as the textbooks say, “added to the end of Chronicles ” 

(as though the book had ever had another ending!). Whoever first cut off the Ezr.-Neh. 
portion made it begin at II Chron. 36:22 because with this verse Cyrus and the new era were 
introduced. Then, when the preceding portion of the history was also set apart as a book 
by itself, it was made to overlap the other by a f w sentences; not “ in order to provide for 
the book an auspicious ending,” but either in order to preserve evidence of the fact that the 
two “books” were originally parts of the same whole, and that this was the point of their 
juncture, or else merely as the result of a copyist’s carelessness. In the history of ancient 
literature there are some striking parallels of this latter kind. Thus Freudenthal, Hellenist- 
ische Studien, 1875, p. 200, speaking of the MS tradition of the works of Eusebius: “ Wenn 
aber am Ende des ersten und zweiten Buches der praep. die langen Einleitungen zum zweiten 
und drittenBucheabgeschrieben, anersterStelle sogar mitten im Satze abgebrochen 
wer den, so wird man eine solche Plumpheit nicht Eusebios, sondern seinen Abschreibern 
zur Last legen. Sie ist aber in alle H a n d s c h r i fte n einged runge n , weil alle 
Abschriften eines Urodex sind.” The reason why II Chron. ends with the word , 

without finishing the sentence, may be either that this is the first possible stopping- 
place after the mention of Cyrus, or else that this word happened to end the line, 
or the page, in the manuscript which first made the separation. 

3To illustrate further the current misinterpretation of the double occurrence of the 
two verses iu question: Kittel, Bucher der Chronik (in Nowack’s Handkommentar), p. 178, 
on II Chron. 36:22 f., writes: “Die Worte findeu sich wdrtlich auch als Anfang des kanon- 
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A word in regard to the punctuation of the Hebrew text 
which here follows. Punctuation is as indispensable in Semitic 
as in English or any other language, and it is time that some 
usable system were adopted for our editions of Old Testament 
writings. Unpointed and unpunctuated Hebrew selections are occa¬ 
sionally useful—just as unpointed Greek texts are often used— 
for pedagogic purposes; but when the books of the Old Testament 
are intended not for classroom drill, but for the multitude who 
read them for the sake of their contents, to leave them without 
punctuation is to leave them half edited. So long as the masso- 
retic text is left untouched, one can make a shift of using the 
division of clauses and phrases made by the “accents;” since 
these, though always inexact and often misleading, may be used 
as a poor substitute for a system of punctuation. But the accents 
are not always correctly placed; and, what is worse, it is not pos¬ 
sible to rearrange them at pleasure. It occasionally happens, for 
example, that the massoretic verse-division is incorrect. This does 
not, however, justify any modern scholar in moving the sof 
pdsuq (!) to another place. The sof pdsuq belongs to a compli¬ 
cated and very carefully wrought system , in which the disarrange¬ 
ment of any one part affects the rest. A Hebrew text in which 
the verse-dividers are shifted, while the remaining massoretic 
accents are left as they were before, is a monstrosity. The same 
is true of the attempt to shift the other accents. It often happens 
that the chief pause'within the verse, marked in the traditional 
punctuation by the athnachtd ( A ), has been wrongly indicated, 
through misunderstanding of the text. But moving the athnachtd 
to another place is like altering music by moving an occasional 
bar one or two notes forward or back. The massoretic notation 
was made for all time, and ought not to be tampered with. To 
endeavor to make use of it in our modern emended texts of the Old 
Testament is to attempt the impossible—and the undesirable. 

ischen Buclis Esr. l:l-3a. Einheit des Verfassers beider Bucher .... folgt daraus noch 
nicht. Wie beliebt diese Worte .... waren, zeigt aucli III Esr. 2:1 ff., ohne dass man dar¬ 
aus weitergehende Schltisse ziehen darf. Seine urspriingliclie Stelle liat das Stuck (wie das 
Abbrechen mitten im Satze Esras durch den Chronisten zeigt) bei Esra, mag es nun dnrch 
den Chronisten selbst oder einen Spftteren hierlier gekonimen seiu.” 

And in the Intioduction, p. vi: “Immerhin kann es als bedeutsam at gesehen werden, 
dass diese alten Ergftnzer sich ftir ihren Zweck [viz. the purpose of giving the book of Chron. a 
propitious ending] gerade an das Buck Esra wand ten” (the italics are mine). It would be 
difficult to give more misinformation in this amount of space. I have quoted the passages 
somewhat fully because they represent a view which is widely held. 
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It would be an ill-advised proceeding, moreover, to retain a 
few of these signs (such as the sof pasuq, the athnaclitd , and the 
zctqef), using them in the place of modern punctuation marks; 
first, because they are not at all adapted to such use, and second, 
because they already have a distinct use of their own, for which 
it is important that they should be kept. 4 They are historically 
of real value, and—like the rest of the massoretic notation—will 
continue to be useful for purposes of reference. 5 But they ought 
to be an occasional help, not a perpetual encumbrance. Next to 
a Hebrew grammar constructed on modern scientific principles, 
the chief desideratum of Old Testament studies at the present day 
is an O. T. text printed and punctuated in a way suited to the 
needs of modern readers and scholars. Not primarily an emended 
text, or at least, not altered from the massoretic except in the 
comparatively small number of cases where both the corruption 
and the remedy are practically certain ; but one in which the page 
is freed from the mass of bewildering and unnecessary “points” 
and “accents,” and some use, in the way of punctuation, is made 
of the Hebrew studies which have been pursued since the early 
Middle Ages. 6 

Since the Old Testament writings are now, and presumably 
always will be, cited by chapter and verse; and since these com- 

*The athnachta , for example, properly belongs in the middle of Gen. 1:1; but there is 
no place there for punctuation in our sense of the term. 

5 To be sure, their original and proper use, as a system of musical notation, is now not 
understood at all. As for their serving to divide clauses and phrases, it must be admitted 
that they do it very poorly; indeed, they are in their nature incompatible with any strict 
division according to the requirements of sense and rhetoric. For instance, they divide as 
a rule dichotomously, whether the sentence is thus constructed or not. Punctuation marks 
should show to the eye the logical relation of the members of the sentence or period; this 
the massoretic notes rarely can do. If one should set the first chapter of Genesis to music, 
and then print the English text without punctuation proper, but use for that purpose the 
bars and double-bars of the music printed above each line, the result would be much like 
what we have throughout our O. T. 

6 The Biblia Hebraica recently edited by a number of scholars under the general super¬ 
vision of Professor R. Kittel shows a curious mixture of the obsolete with the modern. It 
is half Massoretic Bible, and half something else. It very properly leaves the last two 
words of I Sam. 10:27, for example, where they are instead of making them the beginning 
of 11:1, as no one doubts that they originally were. And yet in every part of the O. T. which 
now happens to be recognized by these editors as poetry a separation into lines is made, 
such as would certainly have astonished the massoretes. This division is based on individ¬ 
ual judgment, which is of course now and then mistaken; the separation of lines being 
made in the wrong place, or passages originally written as poetry(such as Isa. 14:9-20) being 
here invidiously-set apart as prose. All the bewildering rubbish of “accents” is retained, 
and yet in the footnotes frequent proposals are made to shift these signs to other places, 
treating them as punctuation marks. If it was thought desirable to print the Massoretic 
Bible once more, would it not have been better to do simply that, leaving modern ideas and 
scholarship to be embodied in an edition of another sort, such as would be made in the case 
of any Greek classic? 


II Chron. 
36:20, 21 
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positions are, in fact, made up of comparatively short sentences, 
with which the present “verses” are generally intended to corre¬ 
spond; it is important that the end of the verse should be very 
distinctly marked. I have therefore chosen the sign o for this 
purpose. The simple period (.) can then be used for the full 
stop within the verse, wherever this is necessary. For the divi¬ 
sion of the sentence into its component parts, the reversed comma 
(?) and semicolon (;) will usually suffice. 

THE CHRONICLER’S NARRATIVE OF THE RETURN 
FROM THE EXILE 

“lb vm < b b:n ba snnn rv^isn ‘(D-nras -b;c) b:^_ 36 20 
”sn mrv mab-jb 21 ©cis tvoba “'b<3 tj D-nyb mbi 
. nrcib niaiDn bs .rrrvrau: ns y-ian nn:n ny « c vnrp 

© d n:u: □'"Z'i msb:*b 


a I have inserted the words D’Twj ~b '2 here, from the preced- 
ing context, merely for convenience. 

b b2n is of course the country Babylonia, not the city Babylon. 
c The quotation from “Jeremiah” evidently includes the whole 
of the rest of the verse, not merely the next clause, or the next 
two clauses (as in Kautzsch’s Heilige Schrift des A . T .). The 
part relating to the “70 years” is found in Jer. 25:12; 29:10, 
while the remainder occurs in our Bible only in Lev. 26:34 f.; 
cf. vs. 43. It is possible, but not probable, that the Book of 
Jeremiah in the form known to the Chronicler actually contained 
all this. What is much more likely is, that he made up the 
citation freely, without caring to be exact. The identity of the 
prediction in Leviticus with that in Jeremiah would seem to 
any exegete of his school to be assured by the designation of the 
period of exile as a “Sabbath,” coupled with the significant four¬ 
fold repetition of the number seven in vss. 18, 21, 24, and 28. 
Thus it would be quite natural to combine the two passages in a 
single loose “quotation,” which was not intended to be direct, 
as the past tenses show. 

d On the computation of the “seventy years,” see Note A, at 
the end of this article. 
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.tram '"sa rnrr nan nibsb ,c"s "jba bmbb nnx roam 1 * 1 
DaT imbba bsa bip -aym <cr® -jbia uni nn nx mrp myn 
■pxn rvtob/ja ba :C"S “jba -jj-o max to 2 ©maxb nroaa 
rrz ib ntab 'by nps xim /nmaan 'mbx mrr *b pa 
ray rnbx tp < g ray baa era 'a 3 ©rmrii -rax nbanma 
tbsna' -nbx mm rrz nx pm . rmna msx nba'im'b h bri 
ias nrapan baa <-ixasn ban 4 © 1 nbanmn max D-nbxn xn n 
tfrcnnm amm qoDa rjp/j inate?" 1 <d : j 5 ns K in 


e The evidence, including MT in II Chron. 36:22, strongly 
favors *122 instead of "*5/J . 

f Our massoretic text has the original reading here, that of 

I Esdr. is inferior. The Chronicler is especially fond of making 
these foreign kings apply to Yahw6 the simple title “God of 
Heaven;” thus, for example, 6:9, 10 (Darius II); 7:12, 21, 23 
(Artaxerxes II). See also the note on the last words of vs. 3. 

s The L text of I Esdr. adds at this point o? irpodvpeiTac to v 
iropevOrjvat , i. e., the interpretative expansion which is so eminently 
characteristic of this particular recension. Guthe, in the Poly¬ 
chrome Bible , translates the words into Hebrew and inserts them 
in his text; a strange proceeding. 

h At this point the book II Chron. ends. 

‘Guthe (op. cit.) says of these last four words that they “give 
primci facie the impression of a gloss.” One wonders to whom 
they could give such an impression, and what manner of man it 
could be who would append such a “gloss” as this. No one could 
be so likely to write these words as the Chronicler himself. The 
comparison of these verses, 2 and 3, with the beginning of the 
letter of Artaxerxes II, Ezr. 7:12-15, is interesting. There, also, 
the king is made by the Chronicler to employ first the term “God 
of Heaven,” and then on the next occasion to vary this with “the 
God of Israel, whose dwelling is in Jerusalem.” 

k w15") “goods” is of course not to be “emended” to 1235“', 
merely because I Esdr. happens to mistranslate it in vs. 6 (here 
in vs. 4 there is a double rendering). 1215"! is a favorite word 


Ezra 

1 : 1-11 
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rvhNn ■'Sin © Dbarrn “ca D-nban n-nb nznin □" 

<vpn ns D'nbsn T$n 1 bsb .n^bm D'Dnbm yc^y\ mvrb 
Drrnh'20 bsi 6 © nbsrrzi T"x m“' rrz ns m;nb nib"b 
nmjaai « lasirnzt nr.n "-pa «bba m Drip sip*n 


with the Chronicler, and is exactly what is needed here, between 
the “silver and gold” and the “beasts” (which here meant riding- 
beasts, cf. Neh. 2:12, 14). 

] The characteristic use of the preposition b (= “namely”) in^ 
b2b ought not to be misunderstood. It is exactly the same use 
which we find in classical Arabic (Wright, Grammar\ II, 151 C), 
and is closely allied to its use with the object of the verb in the 
Aramaic dialects, and to the construction which is employed in 
7:14 (see the note there). The meaning “ with reference to ” 
lies at the root of all these uses and those allied to them. This 
extended use of the preposition b, in a considerable variety of 
ways, is one of the most marked characteristics of the Chronicler’s 
style; see my Composition of Ezra-Neil., pp. 16, 18 (below), 21 
(top). The attempt of Haupt, Polychrome Bible , to explain 
the b, here and in vs. 11, as an “emphatic particle” is a mis¬ 
taken one. 

The omission of the relative pronoun TwK here, after b2 , is 
another mark of the Chronicler’s hand. Cf. the end of vs. 6. 

m MT 0iTT2 IpTH , “they assisted with their hands f a reading 
which is possible, but improbable. The familiar idiom “strength¬ 
ened their hands,” DiTT IpTH, is almost certainly what was 
intended (cf. e. g. Ezr. 6:22), and in this idiom the presence of 
the preposition 2 is forbidden by usage and analogy. The reading 
of MT is merely the result of a copyist’s carelessness. 

n In this verse the list given in vs. 4 is repeated, the words 
standing in the same order; and the use of the article with 
each noun in the second list leads us to suppose that the 
two were intended to be identical. This fact, coupled with the 
testimony of I Esdr. (eV ttclglv, ev apyvplw /cal tcre) makes it 
certain that we should read 7222 522 in place of 722 *522 . 
Similarly Gutlie. 
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oa^jfin p bD by cnbb 

• T 

“isiraiM q K'pn nos .nw m ■'bp na K'sin tttd “b-^nv 
r T by eng “b*j unis o mbs ma o:rn nb^rira 


°The emendation of npb to nhb (very often used by the 
Chronicler), following I Esdr. cos 'rrXeiarais 1 has already been 
made by Klostermann ( Gesch . cles Volkes Israel , p. 229) and 
others, and is indispensable. The verse needs no other emenda¬ 
tion, beyond changing the massoretic “punctuation.” Guthe 
makes three other alterations, no one of which can be permitted. 
That the “costly presents” ( , cf. II Chron. 32:23) con¬ 

stituted the “free-will offering” mentioned in vs. 4 is made as 
plain as possible by the verb. 

p The relative pronoun is again omitted after by ; see the 
comment on vs. 5. 

q MT has fcOlSH here also, as well as at the beginning of the 
verse. It is very probable, however, that we should read , 

since this is the verb which the Chronicler regularly uses in 
speaking of this event (II Chron. 36:7, 18), and the one which 
seems to have been rendered here by the old Greek version 
(I Esdr. 2:9 /jLertfvey/cev* cf. 1:39 carevey/cas = II Chron. 36:7 
and 1:51 airrjvey/cav — the same in II Chron. 36:18. Cf. 
also 6:25 = Ezr. 5:14, and 8:59 = Ezr. 8:30). I can see no 
justification for the reading TCP! , which Guthe proposes here. 

r T by means “by the hand of,” or “under the direction of;” 
so I Chron. 25:2 T by, “under the direction of Asaph;” 
cf. II Chron. 26:13, etc. There is no “ellipsis” here, and the 
text is sound. I Esdr. has nrapeSco/cev avra M lOpcSary, and Batten 
(.Polychrome Bible , Ezra, p. 57) asserts that “in Ezr. 8:26, 33 
7rapeSco/cev stands for bp'J ,” and emends accordingly. Bertholet, 
Esra und Nehemia , quotes this with hesitating approval. But the 
statement is true in neither one of the passages cited; in the 
former (I Esdr. 8:56) the equivalent of .the verb bpw is arrjaas, 
and in the other (I Esdr. 8:61) its equivalent is araOev. The 

7 The evflus in the L text, at the end of the verse, is merely the result of dittography of 
the preceding 6 vovs. 

8 The fxeTrjyayev of Cod. B is of course a mere copyist’s blunder. 
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:D“®c<3 nbKV ©rnvrb Kir;n “i&ayjicb □“sc 1 '! <"aT 3 n rrrrm 

T * T - “ * T • T 

©D'-fan “ran T DTij3ba <qba “cd 'btros < u r,bs< 2 “t “biroa 
nisp w D^sbs ~C2 -nisD < craba an; 'nisD 10 

complementary verb ( 7 rapehtotcev, 7 rapeSoOr]) is merely added by 
the translator, as happens over and over again in this version. 

s On the name “Sheshbazzar,” and its rival forms, especially 
“Sanabassar,” see Note B, at the end of this article. 

l The noun is a loan-word from the Greek, as is quite 

generally recognized. It is probably not, however, from icapraX- 
Xo?, “ basket,” which is quite unsuitable here (the only place of 
its occurrence), but from tcparrjp , “bowl.” 

U MT D-abtf ; see Note C. 

V MT D"sbn72 is evidently corrupt. The word is otherwise 
unknown, and the only suggested meaning, “knives,” is not 
suited to this context. Theodotion had the same reading before 
him, but did not know what it meant; he simply follows the root¬ 
meaning of the verb “bn in his 7rapr]XXa<ypL€va. The old Greek 
version, preserved in I Esdr., renders by Ovicr/ccu, which is else¬ 
where used to translate MED or MniTJ , but seems in all cases to 
be merely a non-committal rendering. The lists of names of 
these costly vessels and implements given in the older O. T. books 
generally contain the words airovSela, cj)tdXac , 0vlct/ccu (so I Esdr. 
here; cf. also I Macc. 1:22), to which are sometimes added one 
or more of the names rpvBXla , Xa/3tSe9, irvpela , eVapucrTp/Se? —all 
more or less uncertain as to their Hebrew equivalents. See for 
example Exod. 25:29; 37:16, 20 (23); Num. 4:7; I Kings 7:50 = 
II Chron. 4:21 (where the Greek has omitted several words by 
mistake). There is one Hebrew word, occurring in each of these 
lists, of which Msbn-j might easily be a corruption, namely 
DTipb"D (Greek Xaf 3tSe?; eVapao-rp/Se? in I Kings 7:49?). See 
Exod. 25:38; 37:23; Num. 4:9; I Kings 7:49; II Chron. 4:21. 
This may be accepted tentatively as the original reading here. If 
it is correctly pointed M!jpD"D (dual), it probably means “snuffers.” 
According to II Chron. 4:21, these were made for Solomon “of 
the purest gold.” 

W MT GTZZ'2 “CD ; see Note C. 
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rraan y “CDbi snib x D'bs bo 11 o-ba d ,- ihk n'bs < mbm 
ay "isa'jja nb>n bsn .‘nratn DiBipi ms': imai cribs: 

©nbuirb bcra nbijn a rvibyn 

T T *• 

d D''D3vranan be c be nines: “jban b izhs ib enei 4 476 ] 
Tjy D'bbn be n»i “ins Tiber h -nm < e D'3ecm f D-ntom 'nimsm 

• ” T T 


x We have no right to insert the article (chan) , as is clone 
by Guthe, Bertholet, and others. To appeal to “LXX” and 
“I Esdras” is of course not permissible. The Greek translators 
could not avoid using the article. The use of bD with a plural 
noun determined in fact though not in form is familiar in poetry, 
e. g. PiiDnblT b5 in Isa. 28:8; other examples in the Lexicon of 
Brown-Driver-Briggs. The Chronicler has precisely the same 
thing in 10:3, b^ . 

y This is the same use of the preposition b as that described 
above, in the note on bjb in vs. 5. 

Z I have restored to the Hebrew here the two numerals which 
follow tY)SS"J . On the numbers of this list, and the emendations 
here made, see Note C, at the end of this article. 

a The use of this infinitive is thoroughly characteristic of the 
Chronicler’s style. Guthe’s “emendation” here, based profess¬ 
edly (but not really) on I Esdr., is a singular performance. 

b The interpolator changed this to bVTl , besides making the 
other slight alterations which were necessary; see above, pp. 197 ff. 

c As in II Chron. 30:1; Neh. 2:7, etc. Cf. also Ezr. 4:7, 11, 
17, 18, etc. 

d Rendered by ol/covofios by this same translator in I Esdr. 
8:64 ( = Ezr. 8:36). 

e Rendered by roTrapxv ? also Dan. 3:2 f. (same translator); cf. 
also vs. 48 in this chapter. The most common rendering is eVap^o?, 
I Esdr. 8:64; 6:3, 7, etc. But there is a good deal of freedom in 
the translation of these titles, and the textual tradition of a succes¬ 
sion of them is likely to be untrustworthy. Certainty is impossible. 

f “lb is often translated by crrpaTyyo ^; so Dan. 10:13, 20 (twice) ; 
cf. also II Chron. 32:21, etc. 

g Cf. Dan. 2:48 (Theod.) and the Heb. of Ezr. 9:2. Possibly 


I Esdr. 
4 : 476 — 5:6 
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yny -praba "raabi k ^n:n “ay nuns ‘bybv 8 © nb'c'rr ni;yb 
m yny ircr -31 <Dbmv bs 1 "p:3Lbn “* D'nx -ay K-anb * 1 <nr*N 
by rrnrr ba n ni3b72n p n^bbn own bsb arc'! 49 ©Tyn ns 
©omsiB bs k*q' sb ''■js'vnsnai nrsi -:cl p trb'u? by <°"im n 
'uw^ '31 ; 1 rnp sba Dnb rrrin s i7ns' "raa yisn byi 50 


these last two titles should be transposed. If the original Hebrew 
text of the verse really contained four such nouns (as seems highly 
probable from vs. 49, where they appear in the contrary order), 
then it is pretty certain that these which I have given were the 
four. 

h Often used thus by the Chronicler; cf. II Chron. 2:7; Ezr. 
2:63; Neh. 7:65; 8:14,15; 10:31; 13:1, 19, 22. In Neh. 2:7 we 
have a very close parallel to this passage. 

i The Chronicler’s favorite and characteristic way of continu¬ 
ing, with the use of the substituted b . Cf. for example Ezr. 7:28: 
“before the king and his counselors and before all ( bjbl ) the 
officers,” etc. 

k See my article in the forthcoming O. T. and Semitic Studies 
in Memory of W. E. Harper , Vol. II. 

1 These words are quoted in Ezr. 3:7. 

m Cf. Ezr. 6 : 8 ; I Esdr. 6:27. 

n As in Ezr. 1:1, and commonly in the latest O. T. books in 
speaking of the Persian kingdom. 

°This word does not happen to be used by the Chronicler out¬ 
side this chapter; it is pretty certainly the one employed by him 
here, however. 

p Cf. Dan. 2:10 (S 1 W 0 -T 77 ?), 15; also Ezr. 4:20, etc. 

q Cf. with these titles the list in vs. 47, and see the notes 
there. 

r More likely than by, as the meaning is “enter with authority,” 
rather than “attack” as an enemy. 

s Cf. the use of the same verb, rendered by Sia/cparovcnv. in the 
second half of the verse. 

‘With this clause cf. Ezr. 7:24 = 1 Esdr. 8:22, a passage also 
composed by the Chronicler. 
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v r;ib nnbi 51 ©mfl'n ra nas u 0*133“ ntt Dia'mn 

it • It t 

o z n; 3 i* tox 13 y n 3 sn rod D*id 3 1 0*135 w D*nbi*n rro 

V T ■ : T T • 

< d 3 *ipnb crrb" “niffis? < b oro or raran b? mbi? a nibyrtbe 3 


U I Chron. 27:25; cf. also Nell. 6:2. 

v Undoubtedly the verbal noun which was used, though it is 
not found elsewhere in the Chronicler’s writings. 

w In I Esdr. to lepov is the standing equivalent of DVlbSH PP2 ; 
see for examples 1:8 (II Chron. 35:8); 7:7 (Ezr. 6:17); 8:13, 
17, 22 (= Ezr. 7:16, 19, 24); 8:59, 64 ( = Ezr. 8:30, 36); 8:78, 
88( = Ezr. 9:9; 10:1); 9:1, 6 (=Ezr. 10:6, 9). The equivalent 
of bETJ in I Esdr. is usually mo?. 

x So also 8:19 (Ezr. 7:22), and cf. especially I Chron. 29:7. 

y Cf. Neh. 10:35, 36, etc.; and see the note on DVQ DV, etc., 
in my Comp, of Ezr.-Neh., p. 25. For the trans., cf. I Esdr. 5:50; 
6:29, fca6 ’ rjpepav. 

z The construction nmnb 12 is also possible — for the 
Chronicler, but for no other O. T. writer. See Driver’s list 
(in his Introd.) of constructions characteristic of the Chronicler, 
no. 38. But the finite verb—-the usual construction—is more 
probable. 

a The Greek translator misunderstood this infinitive. He sup¬ 
posed it to be a continuation of Hnbl, vs. 51, and to be governed 
by 2P, vs. 49; whereas it is, on the contrary, a continuation 
of -j^nb , and dependent on nnb. The mistake was made all 
the easier by the position of the infinitive 2 n "lpnb, which the 
translator seems to have connected with the following words; 
see below. With tcapirovadai as the rendering of rfibyPI, cf. the 
translation of Plbi^ by /capTrcopa , Exod. 30:9; 40:6, 10, etc., and 
by KapTraxns, Lev. 4:10, 18; Job 42:8. The Syr.-Hex. renders 
here by . Am . 

b See the note on mJw 2 PISTE in vs. 51. One of the Chronicler’s 
favorite phrases. 

c Another word which the Chronicler is fond of using, and 
ivroXr) is one of the usual equivalents. Cf. Neh. 10:33; 11:23; 
13:5; II Chron. 29:25, etc. This idea of the ritual as definitely 
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prescribed by divine law is always made prominent by the 
Chronicler; cf. also II Chron. 35:12 f . ; Neh. 8:15, 18; 10:35, 37, 
etc. The construction with hv here, as in Neh. 11:23. 

d The usual equivalent of irpoacjyepeiv; cf. e. g. 1:10 (II Chron. 
35:12); 6:30'(Ezr. 6:10); 8:63 (Ezr.8:35). 

e It is generally supposed that this verse speaks of a command¬ 
ment of seventeen (!) daily offerings on the altar. Commenta¬ 
tors usually content themselves with wondering whence the writer 
of the passage obtained his information; so e. g., Fritzsche, 
Comm., echoed by Guthe in Ivautzsch’s Apokryplien. But the 
67 TTa /cal 8e/ca is found only in the Egyptian Greek and the ver¬ 
sions made from it, 9 and it is not present in either the Lucian 
recension or the earlier Syrian Greek represented by the Latin 
version. It therefore plainly originated in some clerical blunder 
in an early Egyptian Greek MS. The original translation was, in 
all probability, /cal iirl to OvaiaaTrjpiov oXo/cavraypara tcapirovcrOai 
/caO' 1 rjpepav , /caOa e^ovaiv evroXrjv , ere Se /cal irpoacfyepeiv aXXa 
raXavra Se/ca /car ’ eviavrov. This w’ould account for both the 
Syrian and the Egyptian readings, since the nrpoacjyepeiv, wrongly 
used by the translator (see the note above), was sure to be con¬ 
nected soon with evroXrjv , whereupon the corruption of ert 8e /cal 
to 67 TTa /cal 8e/ca would be very easy. Observe that the Lucian 
text inserts 7 rpoacjyepeiv a second time, besides making other stylistic 
alterations in the usual manner. 

f See the note on the same phrase in vs. 51. 
g More likely than nvnb . This is a construction often substi¬ 
tuted for the infinitive by the Chronicler; see, e. g., Neh. 2:8; 
10:31; 13:1. 

h As in Jer. 31:8. See further the note on vs. 49, above. 
'TlpoafiaCveLv for tlby; cf. 8:1 (Ezr. 7:1, 6), and Trpoafiaais 
for nb 272 , Josh. 15:7. 

k This is of course the place for the verse-division. 

9 It is found in the Hexaplar Syriac, though not in Lagarde’s edition; see the reading 
of the MS published by me, this Journal , Vol. XXIII, p. 69. It is also in the Ethiopic. 
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©na -DTnioa nan -raa “D^nbri nihai 1 roan ana (54) D'biyn 
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nbaiT'i n'an q nb:r p im niTi ~w <°nn]7j nnb nna nnbbv 5 
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‘D‘pbn nnb nnb ana .Tan na s trToibn babv 6 © r ni:anb 

© u nira“i 
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! This verse and the following verses are taken up with the 
Chronicler’s own pet interests. nD"J here exactly as in II Chron. 
31:4, where the whole passage (vss. 2-4) affords a close parallel. 
Cf. also Neh. 12:44, 47; 13:10. The Greek rendering x°PV 
“wage,” is an excellent one. 

m These “priestly robes” were very important in the eye of the 
Chronicler. Cf. Ezr. 2:69; Neh. 7:69, 71. The form of the 
phrase here can hardly have been other than the one which I have 
written. For the Greek rendering cf. I Esdr. 5:44. 
n Cf. Ezr. 8:17; Neh. 10:37; II Chron. 31:2, etc. 

°Cf. especially Neh. 13:10, and see the note on the preceding 
verse. 

p For this form of words cf. II Chron. 6:5. 
q The Chronicler uses both the qal (I Chron. 28:20; II Chron. 
8: 16, etc.) and the piel (II Chron. 31: 7) of !"jb5 . 

r The niphal infinitive, as in Hag. 1:2; Zech. 8:9. Cf. also 
I Chron. 22:19; Ezr. 1:11, and the hophal infin. in Ezr. 3:11. 

s Cf. Neh. 11:19; 13:22. The Chronicler intends here his 
Levitical “gate-keepers;” see also II Chron. 23:4-7; Neh. 7:1; 
12: 25, etc., and the following note. For him, the Levites are the 
first in war as well as in peace. Josephus (xi, 3, 8) interprets 
correctly: roZ? (fivXafjc rfj<; 7ro\ea)? teal rov vaov . 

1 The most likely equivalent of /cXrjpovs on general grounds; 
see also especially Lev. 6:10 (17); Deut. 18:8, where the same 
word is used and the same thing is meant, namely the allotment 
made to the Levites. 

u ’Oyjrcbvca, “wages,” is too general a term to give any certainty in 
retranslating. tYij/2 is perhaps as good as anything, see II Chron. 
31:19; but fYTD/J (Neh. 12:44,47; 13:10) or fYl£7J (Neh. 13:5, cf. 
10:33, and the rabbinical use of the word) would also do very well. 

At this point the interpolator made his second insertion, vss. 
57-61; see this Journal , Vol. XXIII, pp. 198 f. 
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v It is of course possible that the subject of the verb (such as 
Ufft b^>, or nbl^n bD) originally followed here, but was 
removed by the interpolator. This supposition is not necessary, 
however. 

w As so often in the writings of the Chronicler. This clause has 
a close parallel in I Chron. 29:20, Tibs* “Wb bfipfi b“ -C“a'1 
DiTTlhS, cf. Ezr. 7:27, etc. 

x This phrase does not occur elsewhere, and my rendering is 
merely tentative. v A</>e<m = flfiDn in Esth. 2:18, and Symmachus 
translates nr.T1 by avecns in Ex. 8:11 (15). The Latin has 
remissionem et refrigerium. 

y See the note on vs. 51. 

z As in II Chron. 6:33; 7:14, etc. 

a ’HLfcoodcovL&vTo (elsewhere in the O. T. only Esth. 3:15) is 
plainly one of the free renderings so often found in this version. 
The Hebrew verb must have been TH-’HT*!, cf. II Chron. 29:9, 
36; 30:25; Neh. 12:43 f., etc. 

b For this combination, “songs and rejoicing,” see Neh. 12:27; 
II Chron. 23:18, etc. min in I Chron. 16: 27; Neh. 8:10; Ezr. 
6:16 (written by the Chronicler). 

c So very frequently in the Chronicler; e. g., II Chron. 7:9; 
30:21; 35:17; Ezr. 6:22; Neh. 8:18/ 

d Tlius for example Ezr. 7:1. 

e One of the favorite phrases of this writer. Cf. Ezr. 2:59; 
7: 28; 8:1; 10:16, and for this form of the vrrds I Chron. 7: 7, 
40; 24:4. 

f For the use of the preposition (Greek Kara) cf. I Esdr. 1: 5 
(=11 Chron. 35:5), etc. 

g For the servants and the cattle cf. Ezr. 2:65 (same Greek 
words in I Esdr. 5:41) and Ezr. 1:4, 6. 
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1 nb-crrb cnix k zranb tj .‘-ba ceis nay h nbw*V 

T T “ T T 

^nrnbrjji D'snn'i "□'tieu D'pnba orma bn 3 o m Dibd2 

oonib”2 p nri^ DTibiob 

X “ T 


h Changed by the interpolator to “Darius;” see the note on 
4:47. 

1 The numeral following the noun, after the manner so common 
in the Chronicler; Ges.-Kautzsch § 134,c. The “horsemen” as in 
Ezr. 8:22 (Chr.); Neh. 2:9. 

k The characteristic 'b *13? , so sure a mark of the Chronicler’s 
hand; see my Composition of Ezra-Neh ., p. 19. For airoKara- 
crrrjaai = 2 POT , cf. 6:25 (Ezr. 6:5). 

! The preposition b as in Ezr. 2: 1, etc. 

m It is obvious that the Heb. text here was slightly corrupt; 
vs. 2 should end at this point. The Chronicler hardly meant to 
say that King Cyrus sent a military band of musicians along with 
the returning exiles; those who played the instruments were the 
children of Israel, as usual. Tlac^ecv is of course pniZ3 ; and this 
verb in the sense “play upon” a musical instrument is 
construed with 2. The source of the text-corruption is thus 
evident: The eye of the copyist strayed from D"lb*22 to , 

etc., just below; he accordingly added these three nouns, and then 
returned and wrote the remainder of the clause. Cf. I Chron. 
13:8 (II Sam. 6:5); 15:29; 25:6 f.; II Chron. 23:18; 29:28; 
Neh. 12:27. The Chronicler’s especial fondness for this musical 
pageant is well known. 

n Generally used in these lists of instruments just as though 
"HZ3 were the name of one of them. M ovauc&v also in 5: 57 (59), 
but there TtI5 is not found in our Hebrew. 

°Afor D^bubll also in II Sam. 6:5. The Chronicler is 
so fond of the instrument D^nb22 that it was probably not miss¬ 
ing here. 

p The Greek has: teal iiroLrjaev avrols avvavafirjvcu /zeT’ ircetvwv, 
which is nonsense, and a particularly good example of mis¬ 
translation. The Greek translator read DFI!S DPib'Jfl, “and he 

X • XT 

sent them with them,” instead of the correct DHbb’1, “and 

sending them” (on their way). The piel of POTlS is the stem 
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elsewhere used with this meaning, and that fact may have misled 
him. Josephus, it is to be noticed, emends the clause rightly. 
*Ct Ezr. 2:1; 8:1; Neh. 7:4-6; 12:1, etc. 
r Thus ( irarpial ) our translator renders this same expression in 
the two other cases where it came before him: 5: 37 ( = Ezr. 2:59) 
and 9:16 ( = Ezr. 10:16). The Chronicler is fond of the phrase, 
using it in II Chron. 31:17 and more than a dozen other passages. 
s See the note on vs. 1. 

1 This translator uses pLepcSapx^ for TTlTnn also in 8:28 
(= Ezr. 8:1), and this Hebrew word is the only one to expect 
here. The Chronicler is the only O. T. writer to use it; and this 
particular form ( hUhpciel infin. with third plur. suffix) occurs 
also in I Chron. 4:33; 7:5, 7, 9, 40; 9: 22; II Chron. 31:16; Ezr. 
8:1. A striking instance. 

u Greek simply oi lepek; but the preposition probably stood in 
the original, and was dropped by accident because of the D just 
preceding. It is characteristic of the Chronicler that he should 
mention Jeshua, the representative of the priests, before Zerub- 
babel, on this occasion when they are first introduced. 

v Greek, /cal Icoa/ceipi 6 rod Zopo/3a/3eX (the L text, character¬ 
istically, 6 /cal ZopofiafieX !). The corruption of the Hebrew 
underlying this was very slight: the last two letters of the name 
“Seraiah” were dittographed; and then, of necessity, the 12 

was read "j2 . The text thus became "2 . ✓V2"’ 

banRT (i)a Dp;i(n "') . For the Dp^l — which must, in any case, 
have been the origin of this I coa/cecp, — cf. Ezr. 1:5. For this 
use of the preposition (almost a “2 of accompaniment”) cf. 
II Chron. 22:1, D"2P?2 = “bringing the Arabs with them,” 
cf. 21:16. If it were not for this exact parallel — and for the 
fact that the Chronicler is notoriously a law unto himself in the 
use of prepositions — I should have emended in some other way; 
for example, b33“in Dp'“l . 
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w So, e. g., Ezr. 3:8. In this verse the hand of the interpolator 
appears for the last time: see this Journal , Vol. XXIII, p. 201. 
x The phrase used so often by the Chronicler. 
y Greek, rov 7rpcorov pa^vos (arbitrarily revised in L). This is 
not the result of mistranslation, but of corruption of the Greek. 
The original reading was rrj rrpcory rov pirjvos. The rrj before rov 
was dropped by accident, and the article was then made to agree. 

The reason why the excision of the interpolation was made at 
just this point is obvious; see also this Journal , Vol. XXIII, 
p. 139. 

z These three names are given correctly in Neh. 7:7, as the 
comparison of I Esdr. shows. 

a Corrected according to Neh. and I Esdr. 
b The interpretative addition in I Esdr. 5:8, rcav irporj^ovpievcov 
avrcov , probably had no Hebrew original. Cf. the similar addition 
in vs. 9. 

The verse must end at this point, not after the following clause. 

TRANSLATION 

36 20 And (the Chaldean king) carried away to Babylonia those 
left from the sword, and they were servants to him and his sons 
until the rise of the kingdom of Persia, 21 in fulfilment of the word 
of Yahw6 by the mouth of Jeremiah, ‘until the land had enjoyed 
her sabbaths; all the days that she lay waste she rested, to the 
completion of seventy years.’ 

I 1 But in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, in fulfilment 
of the word of Yahw& by the mouth of Jeremiah, Yahw6 stirred 


Ezr. 2:1-3 


II Chron. 
36:20, 21 


Ezr. 1:1-11 
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the heart 10 of Cyrus king of Persia, so that he sent a proclamation 
through all his kingdom, even in writing, saying: 2 Thus saith 
Cyrus king of Persia: All the kingdoms of the earth are given 
to me from Yahw& the God of heaven, and he has given me 
commandment to build him a house in Jerusalem which is in 
Judea. 3 Whoever is among you of all his people, may his God 
be with him, and let him go up to Jerusalem which is in Judea, 
and build the house of Yahw& the God of Israel; he is the God 
who dwells in Jerusalem. 4 And each one of the Remnant, 11 in 
any place where he sojourns let the men of his place assist him 
with silver and gold, with goods and beasts of burden; in addi¬ 
tion to the freewill offering for the house of God which is in 
Jerusalem. 

5 Then arose the chief of the fathers of Judah and Benjamin, 
and the priests, and the Levites; namely all whose heart God 
stirred, to go up and build the house of Yahw& which is in 
Jerusalem. 6 And all those round about them strengthened their 
hands in every way; with silver and gold, with goods and beasts 
of burden; and with costly things 12 in abundance from all those 
who voted gifts. 

7 And king Cyrus brought forth the vessels of the house of 
Yahw& which Nebuchadnezzar had brought away from Jerusalem 
and deposited in the house of his god. 8 And Cyrus king of Persia 
gave them out by the hand of Mithridates the treasurer, and he 
numbered them to Slieslibazzar the prince of Judah. 3 And this 
is the number of them: 13 a thousand basins of gold; a thousand 
basins of silver; nine and twenty pairs of snuffers; 10 thirty bowls 
of gold; two thousand four hundred and ten bowls of silver; and 

10 Literally “spirit;” so also in vs. 5. 

11 1. e., the “Remnant” of Israel, a standing phrase in Jewish holy writ. 
Here, the returning Remnant. 

12 1. e., gifts for the temple and the public worship. 

13 We have no reason to be surprised by these numbers, either because of 
the large size of some of them, or because of the proportionately very small 
size of the two which stand in the middle of the list; first, because we know 
neither the character nor the office of these utensils; and second, because the 
Chronicler undoubtedly invented all the numbers to suit himself, and we do 
not know what considerations may have guided him. 
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a thousand other vessels. 11 All the vessels of gold and silver 
were five thousand four hundred and sixty-nine. All these 
Slieshbazzar brought up when the returning exiles went up from 
Babylonia to Jerusalem. 

4 476 And Cyrus the king wrote for him letters to all the satraps 
and governors and captains and deputies, commanding them to 
aid him and all those who were going up with him to build 
Jerusalem. 48 And he wrote letters to all the governors in the 
province Beyond the River, and to those in Lebanon, command¬ 
ing them to bring cedar wood from Lebanon to Jerusalem, and 
to aid him 14 in building the city. 49 And concerning the freedom 
of all the Jews who went up from his kingdom to Judea, he wrote 
that no ruler, deputy, governor, or satrap should forcibly enter 
their doors; 50 that all the territory which they should possess 
should be free from tribute; 15 and that the Edomites should relin¬ 
quish the villages of the Jews which they had seized. 51 For the 
building of the temple he ordered twenty talents to be given 
yearly until it should be finished; 52 and for offering the whole 
burnt sacrifices upon the altar day by day, according as they had 
commandment to offer them, ten other talents yearly. 16 58 For all 
those who went up from Babylonia to build the city he com¬ 
manded that freedom should be given both to them and to their 
children. 54 To all the priests that went up he commanded to 
give the wages, and the priests’ garments in which they minister. 
50 And to the Levites he ordered to give their portions, until the 
day when the house should be finished and Jerusalem budded. 
56 And he commanded that all those guarding the city should be 
given allotments and fees. 

62 Then all the people 17 blessed the God of their fathers, because 

u Cf. Ezr. 6:8, where these same governors and other officials are com¬ 
manded by Darius to assist the Jews in building the temple; also 7:21(Chr.), 
where they are ordered by Artaxerxes to aid Ezra. This verse (I Esdr. 4:48) 
is the one which is expressly referred to in Ezr. 3:7. 

15 With this and the preceding verse cf. especially Ezr. 7:24. 

16 Cf. with this verse especially Ezr. 6:8-10; 7:21-24. 

17 Or simply: “Then they blessed,” as the Greek has it. But there is 
some probability that a subject of the verb originally stood here, and was 
removed by the interpolator. With the whole verse cf. Ezr. 9:8, 9. 


I Esdr. 

4 476—5:6 
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he had given them release and relief, e3 that they might go up and 
build Jerusalem and the house of God that is called by his name. 
And they held festival, with music and rejoicing, for seven days. 

5 1 After this, there were chosen to go up the chief men of 
the families, according to their tribes; with their wives and their 
sons and daughters, their men-servants and their maid-servants, 
and their cattle. 2 And Cyrus sent with them a thousand horse¬ 
men, to bring them to Jerusalem in safety. 3 And all their brethren, 
playing upon'musical instruments, drums, and cymbals, sent them 
on their way as they went up. 

4 And these are the names of the men who went up, accord¬ 
ing to their families, in their tribes, by their genealogy. 5 Of the 
priests, the sons of Phineas and of Aaron, Jeshua, son of Jozadak, 
son of Seraiah; and there rose up with him Zerubbabel, son of 
Shealtiel, of the house of David, of the family of Perez, of the 
tribe of Judah; 6 in the second year of the reign of Cyrus king 
of Persia, in the month Nisan, on the first day of the month. 

Ezr. 2 :i -3 2 1 And these are the men of the province who went up from 

among the exiled captives whom Nebuchadnezzar, king of Baby¬ 
lon, had carried away captive to Babylonia; and who returned 
to Jerusalem and Judea, each to his own city; 2 those who came 
with Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Nehemiah, Azariah, Kaamiah, Naha- 
mani, Mordecai, Bilshan, Mispereth, Bigvai, Rehum, Baanah. 
3 The number of the men of Israel: Of the sons of Parosh, etc. 

Then follows the list of returning exiles, a list composed for 
this purpose by the Chronicler himself, and deliberately repeated 
by him (to add as much as possible to its importance) in Nell., 
chap. 7, in his appendix to the Memoir of Nehemiah. 


NOTE A (on II Chron. 36:21) 

The Seventy Years .—Our commentators have been altogether 
unable to explain the computation of the “seventy years,” and no 
wonder. The beginning of this “Sabbath period” was of course 
the destruction of the temple and cessation of the cult, in the 
year 580. But it was only 48 years later than this, in 538, that 
Babylon fell into the hands of Cyrus, and the Persian rule began; 
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and in the next following year, the second year of Cyrus, 18 the 
worship was restored in Jerusalem, according to the statement of 
the Chronicler. So the real duration of the interval was 49 years. 
Bertholet, in his commentary on Ezra 1:1 (Esra and Nehemia , 
1902), says: “Seine 70 Jahre wurden uns freilich ins Jahr 608 
als Anfang der Exilsperiode fiihren; aber man darf hier nicht 
nach strenger Chronologie fragen.” But this is gliding over the 
difficulty much too easily. We ought not, indeed, to demand from 
the Chronicler and the Jewish tradition our chronology; but we 
have the right to expect here a real computation, and certainly 
something more “streng” than the equation 49 = 70! Now the 
deus ex machina here, as in the other cases of difficulty with the 
Jewish chrbnology of the Persian kings, is “Darius the Mede.” 
I have already shown (Zoc. cit., p. 178) that the accepted Jewish 
tradition in the second and third centuries B. c.—represented also 
by the Chronicler—-made Darius Hystaspis precede Cyrus. 
Since this king came to the throne “when about sixty-two years 
of age” (Dan. 6:1), 19 the duration of his reign cannot have been 
given as much more than twenty years. Supposing it to have 
been twenty-one years, we should have the desired number, 
seventy , for the “Sabbath-interval.” It is quite possible that a 
computation in sevens may then have been made in this way, 
after the favorite manner: 


Duration of the Babylonian power after ) n 20 _ . Q 
the destruction of the temple . . . . ) i X i ^ earS 

Rule of “ the Medes ” (Darius Hystaspis) 3X7 =21 years 
Total interval of “ exile ”. 10 X 7 =70 years 

But however this may be, the fact that the Chronicler’s chro¬ 
nology introduced Darius Hystaspis at just this point is hardly to 
be questioned. For the history as he writes it, the reign of this 
king is as indispensable before Cyrus as it is impossible after 
him. 

18 See my demonstration of the fact in this Journal, Vol. XXIII, pp. 133, 201, and in the 
text and translation here. 

19 Is it not likely that this statement was first made and adopted with the express pur¬ 
pose of providing definitely for the 70 years? There is nowhere any similar statement 
regarding a foreign monarch, nor is it easy to imagine any other reason for making the 
statement here. 

20 Certainly not the 7W2Z) of Dan. 9: 2o, however. 
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NOTE B (onEzr. 1:8) 

The Name Sheshbazzar .—The question of the original form of 
this name has been discussed at great length in recent years, but 
never with any satisfactory mustering of the evidence. MT has 
uniformly HjKTvETE , and this was undoubtedly the reading of the 
“standard” text of the second century a. d., and the one which 
was transliterated by Theodotion. The name is found in vss. 8 
and 11 of this chapter, and in 5:14, 16. The Egyptian Greek of 
the canonical Ezra (Theodotion) seems to attest the form 
2acra/3acr((j)ap in all of these places. 21 The L text has everywhere 
(thanks to editorial revision) 2a/3acra'p?7?, which evidently origi¬ 
nated in 2a [era ] /3acrap?/?. Theodotion, then, certainly transliterated 
2acra/3acr(o-)a/o. The Vulgate (Sassabasar) follows MT, as was to 
be expected. 

The form which stood in the I Esdras fragment differed 
slightly from this, being 2am/3acro-ap, as will presently appear. 
The testimony of the MSS, recensions, and versions is complicated, 
including forms which originated in copyists’ errors, in arbitrary 
revision, and in confusion with the name Slialmanassar . The 
four passages in I Esdr. are 2:11, 14; 6:17, 19. Cod. A and its 
fellows everywhere attest the reading 2am/3a'crcrapo?, and this was 
certainly the original reading of the “Egyptian” text. The MS 
followed by Origen in his Hexapla was corrupt here, as generally 
elsewhere in these books: the Syr.-Hex. gives in 2:11, 14 
♦ and in 6:17, 19 ; the Ethiopic has in 2:12 

Sdmnds , in 2:15 Samndisor , in 6:18 Sanbassdro , and in 6:20 
Sanbdsrds. Cod. B (as usual, the least valuable of all the wit¬ 
nesses) offers 2 avafiaaaapco in 2:11, 2 apavaaerdpov in 2:14, 
'Laftavaaadpcp in 6: 17, and 2 avaftaacTapos in 6:19. That is, the 
reading of Origen’s “LXX” column was ^apavaaaap- in 2:11 
and 14, and 2am/3acrcrap- in 6:17 and 19. 

The L Greek presents a different form of the name, which at 
first sight makes the impression of being the original reading of 

21 So especially codex A, whose text is generally the oldest and best. The Hexaplar 
reading seems to have been 2«u'aj9a<r<rap (by contamination from I Esdras), judging from N 
5:14 and 16, and from B in 1:8. The readings of B are worth quoting merely as characteristic 
of the extremely corrupt state of its text. In vs. 8 it has ZaPavaaap ; in vs. 11 the name is 
omitted through carelessness; in 5:14 the reading is Bayacrap, and in 5:16 2ap£ayap! 
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the Syro-Palestinian text, the form 'ZacrafiaXacraapos. That this 
was not the primitive tradition of this family of MSS, however, is 
made certain by several facts. The old Latin version, which is 
a rendering of the Syro-Palestinian Greek, attests no such form. 
The cod. Colbertinus (Sabatier, Bibliorum sacrorum Latincie 
versiones antiquae , Vol. Ill) has in 2:11 Sabassoro ; in 6:18 
Salcibasscir; and in 6:20 Sabassus (sic). The Lucca codex 
(Liagarde, Septuaginta-Studien II, 14) has in 2:11 Salmcinassaro 
— apparently by contamination from a corrupt form of the Greek; 
and this form is the one which has been adopted throughout by 
the Vulgate. What is far more important, however, and indeed 
quite decisive, is the witness of Josephus, who by good fortune 
has preserved three of the passages in which the name occurs. 
In the first of these, Antt. xi, 1, 3, corresponding to I Esdr. 2: 11, 
he has ’Afiacrcrdpq), obviously derived from I Esdr. nTapeSodrfaav 
[^2av]a^aao-dp(p; in xi, 4, 4 he has 'Zafidaapov, haplography from 
2a[m]/3aVapo^; and in xi, 4, 6 he gives (2 )ava/3aacrdpov . That 
is, the Greek text which he used—namely, a text of the old trans¬ 
lation from which “I Esdras” was derived—gave the name as 
'Zavaftacro-ap; and from the coincidence with the Egyptian text of 
I Esdr. we know that this was the reading of the fragment. It 
follows with certainty, that the form '2aaa/3a\a(rcrap , found in the 
L text of I Esdr., is a fruit of the late Luciariic revision. The 
reading may be either a learned improvement, or (far more likely) 
the result of scribal errors. However excellently it may suit our 
theories of the etymology of the name, it cannot possibly be 
regarded as an old reading. 

We are left, then, with the two forms, Sesbassar (Hebrew 
tradition) and Sanabassar (old Greek translation). As for the 
latter, we do not know that it represented a different Hebrew 
reading; on the contrary, 'Eavafiacrcrap is probably an ancient 
corruption of 'Eacrafiacrcrap, the accidental writing of v for a being 
a blunder of which there are many examples. is not 

easily explained as the result of textual corruption, and is capable 
of interpretation as a Semitic name; we may therefore accept it 
without hesitation as the original form. It is presumably a Jewish 
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adaptation of Sawas-cibal-usur , 22 as not a few scholars have seen. 
The contraction in the latter part of the name is not greater than 
in the similar case of , Belsassar, for Bel-sar-usnr, to say 

nothing of extra-biblical instances. With the Chronicler’s , 

I Chron. 3: 18, the name has of course nothing to do. 


NOTE C (on Ezr. 1:9 ff.). 

The number of the temple-vessels .—The difficulties of this list 
are well known. It was altered by accident at an early date, and 
numerous attempts (represented by versions and single manu¬ 
scripts) were made to restore it. The testimony of the various 
witnesses is as follows: 


MT and the corresponding versions 23 
(Theodotiou, Jerome) 


Golden basins.30 

Silver basins.1,000 

Snuffers.29 

Golden bowls.30 

Silver bowls.410 

Other utensils.1,000 

Total 5,400 


I Esdras 


Egyptian 

Syrian 

1,000 

L 30; om. Lat. 

1,000 

om. 24 

29 

29 

30 

30 

2,410 

2,310 (Lat. 2,400) 

1,000 

1,000 

5,469 

om. (Lat. 5,860) 


From this table it is evident that the most of the numbers are 
well attested. There are three in the case of which it is possible 
to think of emending MT, namely, those of the golden basins, the 
silver bowls, and (of course) the total. As for this last item, it 
is beyond question that the sum gained by adding the numbers 
already given is what the author intended and originally wrote. 
Any emended or restored text must of necessity either leave this 
“total” blank , or else make it actually equal to the sum of the 
numbers which are written. 

Regarding the number of the silver bowls, it is plain that the 
original number was 2,410. The “two thousand” is attested not 

MSaivas for Samas , as in not a few transcribed Babylouian names. Thus, for example, 
(in Aramaic characters) in the name Ki Sama§, Stevenson, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Contracts , No. 87; see also the examples given in the Business Documents of Murashfi Sons. 
ed. Hilprecht and Clay, 1898, pp. 8 aud 9. 

23 All the texts agree with MT, except that in the case of the silver bowls, instead of the 
number 410 Cod. B has 6, wli le A omits it. In the case of B one might think of a possible con¬ 
fusion of Roman numerals with the Greek : YI = 410, and VI = 6. 

24 Lat. has 2400, evidently borrowed from the number of the silver bowls, just below. 
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only by I Esdr., but also by the D*3"vZJ[/D] of MT, and by the size 
of the total in all the texts. The original reading, instead of 
Crrd/J “CD —which is mere nonsense here—was Dj/sb^] “CD 

CTjID (just as in Arabic, ^Lot UJI, “2,000 dinars,” Wright, 

Grammar , II, 236 B; cf. also Judg. 16:28, Am. 3:12, Gesenius- 
Kautzsch § 88/) and the bracketed letters were accidentally lost, 
by haplography, in the MS from which our MT was derived. 

The number of golden basins is given by MT as 30, by I Esdr. 
as 1,000 (the “thirty” of L was borrowed from the canonical 
Greek, as has been done in a multitude of similar cases). The 
amount of the total —in both recensions—turns the scale deci¬ 
sively in favor of the number 1,000. I Esdras, then, has preserved 
the original numbers throughout, both in the separate items and 
in the sum total. When the text underlying MT was accidentally 
corrupted, the “total” was altered to a round number, 5,400. The 
number “thirty” for the golden basins, in vs. 9 of our Hebrew, 
was derived by an error from that of the golden bowls, in vs. 10; 
the eye of the copyist wandering from the word 2HT to the 2nT 
in the next line below. 


THEOPHOROUS PROPER NAMES IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT* 


By Henry Preserved Smith 
M eadville Theological School 

The object of the present paper is to register the traces of 
Semitic polytheism found in the proper names of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The various treatises on Hebrew proper names published 
within the last thirty 1 years seem not to have considered all the 
phenomena. They all recognize, indeed, the fact that the Hebrews, 
like other peoples, used the names of their divinities in proper 
names of men and places. So far as the use of the names of Israel’s 
God is concerned, the fact can hardly escape the notice of even 
the casual reader. But that the names of other divinities were so 
used is not generally admitted. Gray finds “no satisfactory proof 
that other gods shared with Yahweh the feelings of gratitude and 
devotion which so frequently guided a Hebrew parent in the choice 
of his children’s names,” and Baethgen denies that Hebrew per¬ 
sonal names contain the name of other divinities than Israel’s own 
God. 2 If this were so, it would be very strange, for monotheism 
did not prevail in Israel before the fall of Jerusalem in 586. Of 
this we are assured by Jeremiah, who tells us that the gods of 
Judah were in his day as many as the cities. This testimony is 
confirmed by Ezekiel, who in an impressive passage describes the 
idolatry which was carried on in the temple itself and by the 
leading men of the nation. 

* Preprinted from the forthcoming William Rainey Harper Memorial Volumes. 

1 Nestle, Die israelitischen Eigennamen. Haarlem, 1876. 

He Jong, Over de met Ab , Ach enz. zamengestelde Hebreeuwsche Eigennamen. (Vers- 
lagen en Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen.) Amsterdam, 1S81. 

Baethgen, Beitrdge zur semitischen Religionsgeschiclite. Berlin, 1888. 

Grunwald, Die Eigennamen des Alten Testamentes in ihre Bedeutung fur die Kennt- 
niss des hebrdischen Volksglaubens. Breslau, 1895. 

Gray, Studies in Hebrew Proper Names. London, 1896. 

Kerber, Die religionsgeschichtliche Bedeutung der hebrdischen Eigennamen des Alten 
Testamentes. Freiburg, 1897. 

Ulmer, Die semitischen Eigennamen im Alten Testament. Leipzig, 1901. 

For the Phoenician and Aramaic parallels I have relied on the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Semiticarum , and on Cook, Handbook of North-Semitic Inscriptions. 

2 Gray, p. 148; Baethgen, p. 140. 
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Moreover, we are now tolerably sure that the Israel of historic 
times was largely made up of Canaanitish elements; and one of 
the most persistent charges brought by the Old Testament writers 
against their own people is that they have repeatedly been led 
away into the worship of Canaanitish divinities. Specifications 
are indeed lacking; beyond the general statement that they went 
after the Baals and the Astartes we find no names of these gods 
recorded by the historians. These men, looking back on a time 
of defection, as they regarded it, took no pleasure in dwelling 
upon facts abhorrent to them. So far as was possible, they 
ignored the uncomfortable details. It is only incidentally that 
we learn of Teraphim in the house of David; and it is only 
because a late author is obliged to prohibit the worship of the 
desert demons that he mentions them at all. By a curious sur¬ 
vival in the ritual we learn that one of these divinities was named 
Azazel, but he is the only one known to us by direct assertion. 
The meacrerness of direct evidence makes us scrutinize the indirect 
evidence with all the greater care. 

The precarious nature of much of the evidence with which we 
have to deal is acknowledged at the start. The majority of the 
proper names contained in the Old Testament are recorded by late 
documents—the Priest Code and Chronicles. It seems that the 
tendency to preserve’ genealogies became strong after the exile, 
and there is too much ground for the suspicion that where genuine 
lists had not been preserved the lack was made up by invention. 
The information which these authors profess to give concerning 
the pre-exilic period is always to be viewed with caution, and this 
is as true of their genealogies as of any part of their work. On 
the other hand, it is probable that in some cases they drew upon 
a genuine tradition, and even where they invented lists they prob¬ 
ably made them up from names which were in circulation in their 
own time. But these names may have represented ancient and 
forgotten beliefs. The tenacity of proper names is well attested. 
The Christian of the sixth century of our era who bore the name 
Dusarios thereby witnessed to the ancestral worship of Dusares, 
though he himself had left the heathen community; and the 
Numidian bishop Asmunius in the same way bore testimony to 
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Eshmun, though his ancestors for generations may have been 
followers of Christ. 3 Because of this tenacity of tradition we 
have a right to examine all these proper names in the hope that 
they have preserved traces of older beliefs. 

A further difficulty is made by the faulty transmission of the 
texts. Carelessness in the handling of proper names is one of 
the besetting sins of copyists. Where the text consists of long 
series of names we can hardly be surprised that the average scribe 
does not take his task very seriously. The confusion which is 
likely to result is made visible to us by the Greek version—or 
versions—of the Old Testament, where each group of manuscripts 
seems to go its own way. For example, in Josh. 15:30 our Hebrew 
text has the name b"*C^ . The Greek copies give us no less than 
eight equivalents: B aidrjX, Xaaeip, E^X, Xa\, Xacre^S, Xe?;X, SeteX, 
and Be^^X; not counting minor variations. Again, the name 
Ahilud, which occurs five times in the Bible, is represented by no 
less than fifteen Greek equivalents. Our perplexity is increased 
by the doubt how far the printed Greek editions accurately repro¬ 
duce the manuscript readings. It is evident that we are far from 
a final solution of all the problems thus presented to us, but with 
caution it is yet possible to make provisional use even of the Greek 
version. 

It was not only the carelessness of the scribes which disfigured 
their copies; they shared the prejudice of the original authors 
against all that savored of heathenism. This prejudice induced 
them sometimes to mutilate their text by the excision of a name 
which had escaped the zeal of the original writer. The classic 
example is the name of Saul’s son, Ishbaal. The second part of 
the name is that of a heathen divinity, and the copyist hesitated 
to write it, as the public reader did to pronounce it. The name 
was therefore changed to Ishbosheth (‘Man-of-shame’), or in one 
passage to Ishyo (‘Man-of-Yahweli’) . Parallel is the substitution 
of Elyada for Baalyada in II Sam. 5:16 compared with I Chron. 
14:7. These familiar cases illustrate the two ways in which an 
offensive name might be treated; either Yah well or one of its 
equivalents was substituted for that of the heathen divinity, or 

3 Ba( thgen, pp. 92,141. 
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else the heathen element was replaced by something meaningless 
or opprobrious. So far as this process went on before the Greek 
version was made, we have no means of recovering the original. 
We have reason to suspect that it did go on for some time, for we 
have a number of proper names which are meaningless, and which 
are, moreover, un-Hebraic in structure. While we might expect 
occasionally to meet an unfamiliar root in a proper name, the 
cases of un-Hebraic forms always arouse suspicion. Conjecture 
as a method of restoring mutilated names is always unsatisfactory; 
we can only note the difficulty and pass on. Where the name of 
Yahweh, or its synonym El, has taken the place of another and 
less orthodox one, we cannot even detect that mutilation has taken 
place. 

A few examples showing how mutilation was going on at the 
time the Greek version was made may here be given: B eeXcrL/jLos 
for UhXDZL ; A/3SoSo^, ; A Saveipap, Dmn or D11J* ; A/3aa£ep, 

T”23 ; B cudaovp, btf PQ ; Iac/S^X, bXSlT ; hr/3aa\, 2X2®' ; 
MeX*oX, ; Afieiaovp, KUTQK ; A*t e&p, “lTr» ; A /3eiaapas, 

rra'aa ; EXta/3, bN'bs ; BaaX for bS'TJ (I Chron. 9:39). In 
this list (3 seems to have preserved the original reading. In the 
following the advantage is on the side of the Hebrew: JTiyD, , 
BaBaia; "liras, Ie£et; bTTUK , Baiav, , BayaBirjX ; b 22, 

I (OTjX (I Chron. 5:5) ; D”"bs. OveXiacj). Without support from the 
Greek, but certain from internal evidence, is the curious instance 
where Dan has been exscinded from the text (I Chron. 7:12). 

Observation of these facts convinces us that only a small pro¬ 
portion of the theopliorous names which once existed in the 
Hebrew writings have come down to us. It is rather remarkable 
that any escaped mutilation. That some did escape is due to two 
facts; for one thing the scribes did not always recognize a heathen 
name when they saw it, and for another the offensive meaning 
could be interpreted away. The name of the divinity Melek 
appears in some early names. But melek is the Hebrew word 
for king, and the proper name Ahimelek, for example, which 
originally meant (perhaps) ‘Brother-of-Melek,’ could be inter¬ 
preted ‘Brother-of-the-king,’ and so pass muster. Even names 
in which the god was recognized might have a new meaning put 
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into the other element, and so be considered innocuous. Jerub- 
baal, one of the early heroes, had a name compounded with that 
of Baal. It was allowed to pass because, whatever the original 
meaning, it could be interpreted as “ Fighter-against-Baal.” These 
considerations make it intelligible that our text has reconciled 
itself to some names which a consistent Judaism could hardly 
approve if it understood them in their original sense. 

Hebrew names, so far as we can understand them at all, fall 
into three classes; they are single nouns (substantive, adjective, 
or participial), or a combination of two nouns, or a combination of 
noun and verb. The few cases where we find a verb alone are 
probably abbreviated from longer forms containing a verb and a 
noun. The class easiest to understand is the one in which a verb 
and a noun are combined. They are intended to utter a declara¬ 
tion, prayer, or prophecy concerning the individual who receives 
the name. The declaration may affirm the divine protection 
already afforded the child in the perils of the birth-process, or it 
may express the parent’s gratitude at having the gift of a child. 
In this case the perfect tense of the verb is the one naturally 
used; Nethaniah is the one whom 4 Yaliweh-has-given’ to the 
parents, and the name is equivalent to the nominal phrase Mattan- 
iah (‘Gif t-of-Yah well’). Where a prayer is expressed the verb 
is in the other tense; for example, Ezekiel meaning ‘May-El- 
strengthen-him.’ In the most of these names the verb precedes 
the noun, though the order is sometimes reversed. 

The subject in these sentences is usually the name of a divinity. 
As has already been intimated, the great majority of them show 
us the name of Israel’s God —either his proper name, Yahweli.or 
El, which was regarded as an appellative practically equivalent 
to Yahweh. Curiously, the word Elohim —the common word for 
4 God’ in Hebrew —does not appear in proper names. What now 
concerns us is that, if we find another noun than El or Yah well 
(in its shortened forms Yahu or Yah) the subject in one of these 
proper names, all the probabilities are in favor of its being the 
name of a divinity. Notice the exactness of the parallel in the 
following cases: Elyada' and Baalyada', Hasliabyah and Hashab- 
dan; barns , ms , and “mms ; ba:ro , rr:n: , and -jb - *:n: ; 
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mra' and DSaTIT ; Pratt' and ZlfcOtt' ; qC'ba and qCttX ; 
D'P'IPT and Dp'PT? ; D'p'bx and Dp-PlX . 

It would be liasty to conclude on the grounds of these analo¬ 
gies that we have discovered the names of seven members of the 
Hebrew pantheon, to wit: Dan, Qur, Am, Baal, Ezer, Adon, and 
Ab. Yet there would be prima facie evidence in their favor; and 
if we can discover other phenomena which point in the same 
direction, we shall make out as strong a case as the nature of the 
inquiry admits. The first thing we shall have to consider is the 
assertion, which will undoubtedly be made, to the effect that none 
of these are proper names, but that all are appellatives; Ab and 
Am designate kinsmen; Melek, Adon, and Baal mean ‘ruler;’ 
and the others also are known to us. The question, however, is 
not whether the names had a meaning, but whether in the minds 
of those who used them they were not nevertheless personified as 
divinities. All divine names had a meaning when first applied to 
personal use, and Semitic divinities certainly form no exception 
to the rule. Adon admittedly meant ‘lord,’ and was used in 
Hebrew with this meaning throughout the history of the language, 
but it passed to the Greeks as the name of a particular divinity, 
and we naturally suppose that it was so used by the Phoenicians. 

So it was also in the case of Baal, another name meaning ‘master’ 
or ‘possessor,’ which could be applied to any of the local divini¬ 
ties in Palestine. In some cases it was doubtless used for Yah well 
himself. But in the early days the identification was not com¬ 
plete. The assumption that when used in the families of Saul 
and David it must be construed as one of the names of Yah well 
is based on the belief that these kings were exclusive worshipers 
of Yahweh, Israel’s one God. But this belief is based on the 
views of later times. There seems to be no sufficient reason why 
we should not judge the Hebrew Baalyada' just as we should judge 
the similar forms Baalshillek and Baalshaphat which we find 
among the Phoenicians. All the others in our list, except Dan, 
may be paralleled from the Phoenician or Aramaic: Ab in ; 

Ezer in "IT3H2 ; Melek in ■jrvttbtt ; Qur in “a“Q ; Am in DPbi<. 
No one would have the hardihood to deny that to the Phoeni¬ 
cians these were the names of so many separate divinities. And 
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if they were separate outside of Israel, they were originally sep¬ 
arate within Israel. Of Melek we are quite sure that he had 
altars and sacrifices in Judah down to a comparatively late period. 

Ab and Am undoubtedly present some difficulties whichever 
way we look at them. It is clear that in all the languages we 
are now studying a child may receive a name describing him as 
servant, dependent, or kinsman of the god. Compounds with 
“Q? (‘servant’) are not very frequent in the Old Testament, and 
13 (‘client’) occurs in only one or two cases, and they not certain. 
All the more conspicuous are those which denote a kinsman. 
Ahijah, for example, makes the bearer of the name a brother of 
his god, and this whether we translate ‘ Yahweh-is-my-brother’ 
or ‘Brother-of-Yahweh.’ If we must choose between the two, the 
latter seems more probable, for what we look for in a name is 
something which will describe the man or child — a label. A 
profession of faith or a declaration concerning the nature of the 
divinity is not the most natural thing to put into a proper name, 
at least in the earlier stages of religion. Ahijah, then, meaning 
‘Brother-of-Yahweh,’ is quite comprehensible. But names with 
Ab (‘father’) are not so easily disposed of. The wide sense in 
which the word ‘father’ is used among the Semites is well known, 
but with all possible allowance for this it hardly seems that a 
child could be named ‘Father-of-Yah well’ or ‘Father-of-Baal.’ 
Yet the names Abijah and Abibaal occur, one among the 
Hebrews, the other among the Phoenicians. The difficulty is 
increased when we discover that the Phoenician name is that of a 
woman, and in connection with this we are at once reminded that 
names of this type were given to women among the Hebrews 
also — Abigail, Abishag, and others. In view of these names, 
and also in view of the names in which Ab appears as the subject 
of a verb— nblTIiX in Phoenician, "X'2X , 1IV2X , 2X2w - ' in 
Hebrew — we are driven to the hypothesis already intimated — 
the hypothesis that Ab was an ancient Semitic divinity. 4 

To understand how this may be, we need only to remind our¬ 
selves of the ease with which gods come into existence in the 
belief of a polytheistic society. In Babylonia, we are told, the 

* This has already been pointed out by Barton ( JBL , XV, 182) and by others. 
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abstractions kettn, ‘right,’ and mesaru, ‘righteousness,’ became 
divinities. In Phoenicia the ‘Face-of-Baal’ was separated from 
Baal himself and was identified with another deity. Adar the 
Glorious, Aziz the Mighty, became personalities. Baal, Adon, 
and Melek, to which allusion has already been made, are further 
examples. It cannot surprise us, therefore, that names originally 
designating kinsmen early became personalized as so many gods. 
In clan-society the god is member of the clan—father or brother of 
all its human members. To designate him by the name ‘Father’ 
was all that was necessary to identify him as the particular person 
with whom the clan had most intimate relations. Among the 
Midianites we find Abyada', just as among the Hebrews we have 
Baalyada'' or Elyada', and among the Phoenicians Eshmunyada'. 
Abyada' and Yada'-Ab are also found in South Arabia. The 
names must all be judged alike. 

If Ab is a divine name, it relieves us of the difficulty under 
which we have been laboring. Abbaal is neither ‘ Father-of-Baal’ 
nor ‘Baal-is-my-father;’ it is simply Ab-Baal, one of the many 
compound names of divinities found among the Semites. How 
it came to be applied to a human being is part of a larger ques¬ 
tion which we shall have to consider. For the present we note that 
Ab was in the minds of those who gave these names a personality 
like the other gods. And what is true of Ab is also true of Am 
(originally uncle or kinsman in the broad sense). The case of 
Ah is not so clear . 5 

We return now to the puzzling fact that a girl received the 
name of a male divinity. It becomes less puzzling when we bring 
it into the general class of divine names given to human beings. 
That there is such a class is obvious—however startling to 
modern ideas. To ancient religious thinking it probably was not 
startling at all. The name was designed to put the child under 
the protection of a divinity. What could be a more effective way 
than to give him the name of the divinity? Just as in Christian 

5 So conservative an authority as Gray holds it to be proven that Am had virtually 
become a proper name (of a god) among peoples somewhat remote from Palestine, though 
he thinks there is no direct evidence from Palestine itself {Hebrew Proper Names, p. 53). 
Delaporte finds one case in Assyrian where he is compelled to make Ah a proper name. 
See his essay, k ‘Nonas th6ophores en Assyrie,” RHR, LIV, 60. Jastrow also finds cases 
where Ah is a divine name {Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens , I [1905], 162, n. 1). 
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countries the child is assigned to the care of a patron saint and 
receives that saint’s name (even that of Jesus in some countries), 
so in ancient times it could not have seemed an unnatural thing 
to indicate or induce the protection of the god by giving the god’s 
name. The gods in polytheistic religions are much closer to men 
than in the monotheistic faiths where the one God is so grand, 
and therefore so far away. It is far from unthinkable, then, that 
a child should be called directly by the name of his patron deity. 
Of the custom we have evidence in many regions. In the Book 
of the Dead the soul is instructed to call itself by the name of Ra, 
or Ptah, or Osiris. This, to be sure, is when the soul has passed 
into the region of the dead, and may be supposed to partake of 
the divirie nature. But the fact that one is to become a god after 
death would rather favor the idea of assuming something of divinity 
even in this life. The deification of human monarchs in their 
earthly life is a common phenomenon, and the ease with which 
the kings claim divine parentage shows how loosely drawn was 
the line between men and gods. 

Moreover, we have direct evidence as to the custom among the 
nearest neighbors of the Hebrews. The following examples from 
the Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions would seem to be 
decisive: 1Z!Pfc$ is the name of a man and also that of a god, as is 
seen from ; compare also and is the 

name of a man and also appears in the combination b^sb^ indi¬ 
cating a divinity; 6 in this same connection belong the Arabian 
King Ya’lu mentioned in the Assyrian inscriptions, the Hebrew 
bar, and the Arabic divinity Wa’il; D^Db-, “"Cfcttb’- , b 22D5 - , 
all of which we should take to be divinities, are found as personal 
names in the inscriptions, and from Palmyra we may add 
"tib'a , “b'jbsn , and "jb/JplS ; from the name we gather 

that is the name of a divinity, but it appears also as that 

of a man; 7 &OD (of a man) in the inscriptions is apparently the 
god Nebo; "Vb^ is given by Furst as a man’s name; SriPS , the 
Egyptian Ptah, is the name of a man: p“£ SuSu/co?, is 

Phoenician and also South Arabian for man and divinity; with 
in compare b3D*3£ (this a woman’s name) ; further, 

fi Cook, p. 106. 


1 Cook, p. 42. 
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nb w'X , obaiM, nb^, byaiT?, “it?, -babyn, bmm, onbyn, 

b"Z”~ , ‘pittE'CX, ~b‘2'Ci< , names of men, all have claims to be 
considered here, though their full force cannot be estimated until 
we have studied the compound names of divinities. how¬ 

ever, as the name of a man in Palmyra, would seem to belong in 
our list, and the Arabic divinity Wadd gives his name to a man 
in the Sinaitic region. In Palmyra Aziz is a man and also a 
god, 8 while among the Nabateans Obodath designates both man 
and divinity. 9 

It does not seem rash, therefore, in view of all the facts, to 
assert that names of the gods were given to men among the 
Semites. For the Hebrews we may cite David’s court seer who 
bore the name Gad, undoubtedly that of a Syrian divinity (Isa. 
65:11). In the Hebrew lists we even find men called by the 
name of Baal (I Chron. 5:5; 8:30). The precarious nature of 
the attestation has already been indicated; yet we can hardly 
suppose the Chronicler or his copyist to have inserted so obnox¬ 
ious a name without some tradition to go upon. The giving of 
similar names must have been a custom well known when these 
texts took shape. If we include among proper names those borne 
by tribes, clans, or families, we shall find a number which are 
those of divinities. Asher, Dan, and Simeon are tolerably clear 
examples, as anyone will see. 

We have been considering the theory that the names of the 
gods are given directly to children as talismans to protect them 
from evil or misfortune, and the Christian custom of naming for 
the saints suggests that this is a natural thing for the devout man 
to do at a certain stage of religious thought. The phenomena of 
totemism come in to strengthen this hypothesis. A large number 
of proper names in the Old Testament are the names of animals. 
It is often said that a child is called by such a name because the 
father hopes that it will show the traits of the animal — the cun¬ 
ning of the fox or the courage of the lion. But in the stage of 

8 Cook, pp. 282, 295. 

9 Meyersham, Deorum nomina hominibus imposita (Kiel, 1891), treats this subject at 
length, and Nestle gives a number of names of Greek gods borne by men, op. cit., p. 115, n. 1. 

Ranke, while minimizing the number of divine names borne by men among the Baby¬ 
lonians, concedes that there are some instances. See his Personennamen in den Urkunden 
der Hammurabidynastie, p. 23, n. 2. 
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polydemonism these very qualities are taken to be signs of super¬ 
natural beings, and the dedication of the child to the animal is a 
religious act by which the parent seeks divine aid in the manifold 
perils of life. The persistence of the names of 4 unclean’ animals 
among personal names can be explained only on the basis of some 
such belief — a survival, no doubt, from an earlier stage, yet a 
testimony to a lingering veneration for the uncanny powers which 
dwell in animal forms. The priestly clan of the Boar, the section 
of Judah which bore the name of the Dog, the official who was 
called Mouse, the other called Rock-badger, all attest the feeling 
with which animals ritually unclean were regarded in Israel. In 
the popular consciousness the giving of such names would be in 
effect the giving of names of divinities. 10 

There is, however, another hypothesis to be considered. It is 
supposable that all these forms have been abbreviated from fuller 
forms which designated the wearer of the name as servant or 
client of the god. In the case where the name of a male divinity 
is given to a woman this is, in fact, the most plausible hypothe¬ 
sis. It still remains true that the oriental mind might look at 
things in a way that would be foreign to our mode of thought. 
The giving of the name of a male divinity might be of a piece 
with the custom found in some regions — the custom of dressing 
a girl like a boy to protect her from the evil eye. Conceding that 
Abital (a woman’s name) meant originally 4 Father-of-the-night- 
mist,’ and that it designated the divinity (fay, cobold, or sprite) 
which presided over the beneficent dampness which does so much 
for the vegetation in Palestine, it is clear that a little girl might 
receive the name. On the other hand, it would be equally appro¬ 
priate to call her 4 Handmaid-of-Abital’ — a cumbrous name, easily 
shortened by leaving off the first member. The practical effect of 
the abbreviation is to give the girl or woman the name of a male 
divinity. It is conceivable also that, while at first the names 
designated servants or clients of the gods, at a later stage the 

10 It is not meant here to affirm that totemism as a system existed among the Israelites 
in historic times. The traces we have are survivals from prehistoric times. Nor have I 
thought it necessary to include in my table of names of divinities more than a few of the 
more noteworthy animal names. A complete list of Hebrew animal names will be found in 
Jacobs, Studies in Hebrew Archaeology , pp. 94 IT., and a similar one in Gray, Hebrew Proper 
Names , pp.83 IT. See also Cook’s interesting essay, “ srael and Totemism,” JQR. XIV, 413-455. 
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abbreviated names set the fashion, and the names of the gods 
were given to men without the formal recognition of dependence. 
As personal names were sometimes formed from those of a divinity 
by adding an adjective termination, there is the additional possi¬ 
bility that in some cases the termination was worn off, and so the 
name of the god was left in its simplicity. 11 

The next thing to claim our attention is the large number of 
compound divine names among the Semites. From very early 
times mixture of peoples in western Asia was constantly taking 
place. The result on their religions was syncretism. The god 
called Hadad, for example, worshiped in one region, was found 
to be essentially the same in character with the Kamman venerated 
in another district. The identity was indicated by joining the 
the two names in the form Hadad-Ramman—a name which sur¬ 
vived as a place-name down to a late period in Israel. In Egypt 
we know it to have been the rule rather than the exception to 
call a god by a double name. For Moab we have Mesha’s evi¬ 
dence in favor of Ashtar-Chemosh, while for Syria we may add 
to the examples given above the well-known Atargatis (Atar-Ate), 
and for Phoenicia Gad-El, Melek-Ashtart, and Eshmun-Melkart. 
In the works of the Assyriologists we read of Ilu-Malik, Ishtar- 
Malkat, Shamsi-Adad, Shamsi-Ramman, Ashur-Ramman, and 
others. In Palmyra we meet Melek-Bel. 

The composite divine names we meet in our Hebrew text seem 
to belong in the same class with those just considered. The 
Hebrew writers, to be sure, were not aware of the real origin of 
these names; to them they were names connected with ancient 
sanctuaries, and presumably given by the patriarchs; therefore 
names of Israel’s one God. But there is no essential difference 
between El-Elyon, El-Shaddai, El-Olam, Yahweh-Shalom, on the 
one hand, and Ashtar-Chemosh or Eshmun-Melkart, on the 
other. Yahweh-Elohim, indeed, is a purely literary product, 
while in El-Elohe-Israel we suspect that some other, less inno¬ 
cent, form has been displaced by the one in the text. What I 
now desire to emphasize is that these compound divine names 

11 Kerber calls attention to the fact that the name of a man (Anath, Judg. 3:31; 5:6) 
was that of a goddess. His own theory is that in all these cases the first part of the name 
has disappeared ( loc . cit p. 10). 
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may be given to men as well as the simple names. They should 
be sought among the personal, and even among the geographical, 
designations. 

The preceding discussion justifies the following statement of 
probabilities: 

1. Where a personal or geographical name is a single noun, 
it may be the name of a divinity. If it be adjective or participial 
in form, it may be derived from the name of a divinity. 

2. Where a personal name or geographical name consists of 
two nouns, one of them is likely to be the name of a god, and 
both of them may be such names. 

3. Where a personal name consists of a noun and a verb, the 
noun is likely to be the name of a god. 

The subjoined list presents the amount of evidence on which 
we may decide whether the names it contains are those of divini¬ 
ties. For the sake of completeness it gives the Old Testament 
names recorded among peoples who were neighbors of Israel and 
who may be supposed to share the popular religious ideas of the 
Hebrews. The Massoretic punctuation has been disregarded. 

2X , already commented upon, is found in various combina¬ 
tions— bX'ZIX, 1iT2X , "blTZX , “C^ZX ; also in the names of 
women. Among the Phoenicians we find nb'ZZX , b^ZZX , ^22X , 
the last two of women. For 2X2T2T, I Chron. 24, 13, (@ gives 
us I €a/3aa\. The name ZXmX becomes intelligible if it be 
parallel to Ifrnx . 

X"IX, apparently a god, CIS , I, p. 444; with it we may com¬ 
pare .IIX , Ezra 8: 17. 

■jTlX. With VTD1X, DT31X we may compare Phoenician 
, ttEIZHia, -fiabyn, all names of men. 

(Ezra 2:13 and elsewhere) shows the noun as subject of a verb. 

DUX , eponym of the Edomites, was recognized as a divinity 
in Israel, as is shown by the name of an officer of David, D"X"22 . 
<3 has A/3 SoSofx also for “pl23? , II Chron. 34:20, and E vahofx for 
p"-22, Josh. 13:27. The town Admah may receive its name 
from this god. In Phoenician we find D~X"Z> {CIS, I, p. 307). 

"HX, a Babylonian god combined with Melek, was the object 
of worship among the colonists in Samaria (II Kings 17:31). 
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In view of the fact, however, that we find place-names “l"S, 
“HS “i£r», “HS nine”, C““ns, it is probable that the cult was 
older. C“nS, one of the officers of David, may be cited here, 
though the text in which his name occurs is not free from sus¬ 
picion. Phoenician names are iSHCS , 52- IS , “HX52Z , and 

“ns:rr. 


“IS. meaning ‘light’ or ‘flame,’ would naturally be deified, 
as is the case in most religions. Notice “"AS, 'S"“1S , in*“*S , 
“i1S““w , and compare Phoenician “I1S22, “j^"Z“S (Cook, pp. 18, 
20 ). 


"S , meaning ‘brother,’ shows the tendency to become a divine 
name which we have noted in other nouns denoting kinship: 
urns, □"ms (Phoen. □“*n), "pzms, and others. 

"S, now used as an appellative, was originally the name of a 
particular divinity, as we know from the Assyrian and Babylonian 
records. There is no reason why he may not have been wor¬ 
shiped in Canaan from the time of the early Babylonian occupa¬ 
tion of the country. The sacred trees, n"S and “1"S, seem to 
derive their names from him. Common to Hebrew and Phoeni¬ 
cian are the names Dzbs (c:ms), "j"'Z"s (-p'-""S) , "sm (:s“-n 
and "SIIm), possibly 2S”3 (5fcT“3). With the Hebrew "S"m 
we may compare Phoenician "psim, and with 5X““2, Phoeni¬ 
cian D"S“" . South Arabian names with "S are numerous. 

yi"ZS, king of Judah, seems to have been named for a well- 
known Egyptian god, and from him we can hardly separate 
David’s son ‘II’-S (related to “VZS as is to “□□"□), and 

a clan or man in the genealogy of Judah, , I Chron. 4: 20. 

, man or clan, may bear the name of the Egyptian Osiris, 
who meets us also in the Phoenician names , “CX25Z, 

and . 


TCX, a guild of singers, also found in and in the 

Phoenician HSCX (a woman), may belong in our list. 

"uES, the name of a tribe, is undoubtedly that of a divinity. 
Besides the place-name TZS we have and 

. Compare the Phoenician nbu"Ctf . The endeavor of 
the punctuators to disguise some of these names by pointing w 
instead of □ may be disregarded. The aserah, or sacred pole, 
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must originally have been the representative of a goddess, the 
female counterpart of Asher. The evidence of the Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets to this effect has often been dwelt npon. 

b3 , distinct from Baal and imported from Babylon, appears 
in >3'3tf, laafirjX (for btf3T, Gen. 46:24), lco/3r]\ (for 135, 
Judg. 9:26). The mountain b3"'5 may have been the ‘Heap- 
of-Baal,’ and if (© is right in reading Reubel for Reuben, the 
name of this patriarch should be mentioned here. Phoenician 
gives us b35"'T, compounded with a passive participle as is 
b3ian, as well as b33X , >3Drn, and other names. 

b53 has already been commented upon. The name b53“!2X 
is apparently the same as the Phoenician 55312"'. © gives us 

A/3i/3aa\ for *"1355 "3^. Two men in the Hebrew genealogies 
bear the name Baal, just as two in the Phoenician inscriptions 
are called Notice the significant combination IT*553 , and 

reflect on the apparent innocence with which a king of Israel 
who himself bears a name compounded with that of Yahweh 
(Ahaziah) sends to consult the oracle of 313T >53 (II Kings 
1:2-16). Various places bear the name Baal or the feminine 
Baalath (Baalah), and 3 adds to them >53"'/J (for 1H33 , I Chron. 
11:38). The large number of Phoenician names compounded 
with Baal need not be reproduced here. With the Hebrew 

i. 

Baalath-beer we may compare the Phoenician Baalath-Gebal, the 
goddess who was worshiped at Gebal. It is suspected that the 
name of Baasha, king of Israel, is a contracted or mutilated form 
of Baal-Shemesh. 

is the name of a hero and also that of a clan — p n 3 33 . 
It is found in Phoenician (Carthaginian), as well as in Palmyra 
and in South Arabia. Deification of the lightning is common to 
almost all polytheistic religions. 

13 , the name of a divinity, of a man, and of a tribe, has 
already been spoken of. Note the combinations: 13 553, "375, 
A/SyaS, BeYyaS, "13 >133 , and bl3 (for >X13). In Phoenician 
we find b&03 , 13313, and others. 

b*3 occurs in the name of a woman, 53*3X . It has already 
been shown that the only way to account for this apparent absur¬ 
dity is to suppose the name to be that of a divinity. If there 
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were a god b"3, the place flbji (originally “pb"!*) may have been 
named for him. 

■pin, a Philistine god, had two sanctuaries in Israel. He is 
known also in Babylonia and in the Tell-el-Amarna tablets. 

11 or m . A divinity of this name is indicated by the names 
Tibs, Trba, Tij", nr: . The form imm, IlChron. 20:37, 
seems to be an intentional corruption of imVl (A ovBiov, AtoStow), 
while "*111 is a shortened form of the same. nba may belong 
here, and the name David is a derivative. On the Moabite stone 
we find UTll, in Aramaic 11, and in Palmyra Xll ; also Dudu 
in the Amarna tablets. 

"jl is eponym of a tribe, and the name occurs in several place- 
names. Personal names are *T2^, “T-H, and b)$"-l, besides 
I coSav (for "jiy , II Chron. 29:12). The Phoenician n:TJJK may 
be “T2"X with a feminine ending. ”D12‘123H, Neh. 8:4, is ety¬ 
mologically dubious. 

11-, the Syrian storm-god, was known in Edom, Arabia, and 
Mesopotamia. Evidences of his worship in Israel are scanty, 
consisting of the place-name Hadad-Rimmon, already referred 
to, and the personal name 111)1, which may be a contraction or 
mutilation of 11”“. In Phoenician we find 17211”, which is 
also Aramaic if our Hebrew text is correct. Samsi-Adad is 
given from Babylonian sources. 

HD seems to be another form of lltf ; notice D11IK and 
DU”, evidently two forms of the same name. On the other 
hand, 17211” is a simple textual error for 1721111. 

11” is found as a personal name, and in the combinations 

iirrna, nrrna, nrnra, min, ”"inn, imiin, and nrr^. 

In the Greek A /3lov8 represents !$1”"2X in Ex. 6:23, and ”"2tf 
in I Chron. 7: 8. For £<lrrb!$ in I Chron. 12: 20 we read EXtouS, 
and there may be other instances where an original 11” has 
been disguised. OvS for bln, I Chron. 1:17, however, may be 
simply a corruption in the Greek text. 

bin gives us b“"2X only, possibly textual error for b"""2K . 

53n, name of a man, may be connected with hilal, the new 
moon. 

“7 gives us 127bs, ba"127 , 1271”", ”"127, and 127"722. 
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For the simple "07 in Ezra 10:27 we read ZafiaSafi. Offense 
seems to have been taken by the scribes at almost every name in 
which the word 127 occurs, for @ shows an astonishing variety 
of equivalents. 

bUT is the name of a man, and has some connection with the 
name of the tribe Zebulon. As we have Phoenician personal 
names b27/2TZ3 and b27^X , we suspect a divinity. A certain 
plausibility is thereby given to the conjecture that Baal-zebub is 
a mutilation of an original Baal-Zebul. 

12151, the New Moon, is the name of a clan (I Chron. 8:9), 
and the feminine 711215! is that of a town. Nov/jLrjvios (I Macc. 
12:16) shows that the personal name existed among the Jews at 
a late date, and the Phoenician 11315132 belongs with it. The 
moon was an object of worship in western Asia, and almost every¬ 
where else, from very early times. 

1151 in 115T2X is perhaps a mistake for 1171. 

iin is the name of several men or clans, and is found as one 
element of the personal names 11511ZJX, 1151 "p and 115T22. 
Derivatives are "'ll)!, D1151 (?), and ^3X Dll!!. In Phoenician 
we find 111 and 151122 ; in Aramaic, 1151 ; and in Nabataean, 
n*in and b&mn. it has been suggested that this is the Egyp¬ 
tian Horus. 

run , Eve. That the name has some mythological significance 
is probable, and it may not be rash to connect it with ni!l , a 
Carthaginian goddess of the underworld (Cook, p. 135). 

T751, the Boar, name of a guild of priests (I Chron. 24:15), 
has already been alluded to. A man of this name is mentioned 
in Nehemiah (10:21). 

b^5! occurs in blT2X, which may be a mistake for b^H, already 
noted, or the mistake may be the other way. If the smooth 51 was 
sometimes represented by 71 , we might connect the name of 
Abraham’s maid 1371 , and that of the tribe which claimed her 
as their ancestress, with the South Arabian divinity 1351 (Baeth- 
gen, p. 127). 

D51 is one of the names denoting kinsmen which are so easily 
personalized. In Hebrew we find D51, 3X1251 (bl25l), yiDJ! , 
and bDl251. 
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!7£m, the Sun, accounts for the place-names yvSH and TOZ'H 
(Josh. 19:35). The sun-pillars D^]7jn, mentioned several times 
in the Old Testament, are evidently dedicated to Baal-Hamman— 
a god popular with the Phoenicians, especially with the Cartha¬ 
ginians. 

nrjn, the Ass, gave his name to the father of Shechem—that 
is, to the clan which inhabited the towm — and to the place ‘17-51. 

■jjn, if a divine name, accounts for ‘pnbtf, ‘jH ‘p, ‘jH JTD,, 
‘‘m fTDDH, ‘|il, H3n, and b^jj<"i, though in some of these 

■pH may be a verb. We find, however, a name Hanan and another 
Hanun. The Phoenicians used a shorter form as in bjQ:n, 

“baisn, and scnmpba. 

Cin, t'he Sun, gives its name to the places CIlS in and 
ci5i man. 

Hitt, the name of a district beyond the Jordan, occurs also in 
the personal names nltTZX, 2WHS, 1PP2TB, !T2lt3, and b&Ott. 
Further, Ta/Se^X for rfb^tD, I Chron. 26:11. The unusual 
irPDl&OlE, however (II Chron. 17:8), is regarded with sus¬ 
picion. Aramaean, besides b&OE, are utTUX and utHj . 

5&T, in the fuller form b&VT is equivalent to the Arabic 
Wa’il, as already pointed out, and occurs also in Phoenician, 
banns may be 4 Ya’el-giver-of-life.’ 

‘flj*’, the pillar in Solomon’s temple, was probably worshiped 
by the superstitious, and we find a man who bears the same name. 

, a son of Esau, is now usually thought to be named for 
the Arabic god Yaghuth. We may provisionally associate with 
it Tiry, , and biTW. 

br, an animal name, was borne by men and women; also 
found in the derived forms $>52 ', nb>* n , and obr. 

HT, the Moon, must have been the patron deity of Jericho. 
The man or clan niT (I Chron. 5:14) may represent the same 
divinity, and there was an Arab clan HT. 

irr occurs as the name of a man or boy, and we find also 

m, nrr, ttp, ‘prr, and arrr. 

nbD, the Dog, gave his name to a Judaite clan. 2&b^ may 
represent the same name disguised, while 2lbD (= XaXe/3, I 
Chron. 4:11) and u '3! m [b'D seem to be derivatives. Among the 
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Nabataeans we find tubs (Cook, p. 237) and *nb5 (CIS, II, 1, 
p. 283). 

7ZJYD5, god of Moab, seems to have had a sanctuary in the 
country west of the Jordan, at Michmash (‘Place-of-Chemosh’). 

b"M , one of the constellations, gave its name to a place in 
Judah, and perhaps also to t"fibcD and "pbc3 . 

n:nb, one of the names of the moon, is also the name of a 
town (Judg. 21:19), and we are inclined to connect with it the 
patriarch Laban, as well as the places HDlzb , “GD-b, and I"C2b . 

115 is found in the name (of two men) “Ilb"'!"!^ . The anxiety 
of © to replace the second member with some other word may 
show that it had some uncomfortable association. 

Drib is known as an ancient Babylonian divinity. He may 
have left a trace of his early worship in the name of Bethlehem, 
borne by two towns in Israel. 

tlVD : The name tlV-Titf, if meaning ‘Brother-of-death,’ 
would be cruel. Yet we find this name in use, as well as tY)"«7> 
(place and personal), tVTCrT, and nYDTEID . The name tfl^T 
is also read I epLfxod by ©. The South Arabian district rYy£P£n 
may not belong in this connection. Since we know of a deity 
Muth which had a place in the Phoenician mythology (Eusebius, 
Praep . Evany., i, 33), we may suppose her to have invaded 
Palestine, rather than that Death has been personified. This, 
however, as we see from the Old Testament treatment of Sheol, 
would not be impossible. 

"jb 12 has already been spoken of. It occurs as the name of a 
man in the family of Saul (I Chron. 8:35; 9:41), and also in 
various combinations — “b/^DX, "jb"-^H!tt (once changed to STmS), 
“jb"D"Q? , and others. For bD* 1 "^ we find MeX^oX, showing that 
the attempt was sometimes made to disguise the name. Observe 
also M eXyaftavvai for “'DDDD (I Chron. 12:14). “pD" 1 may 

represent an original "jb‘2V . Phoenician names, D"CbD , “jb 1 "«7? , 
■jlYDb/J, “jb^btf , are strictly parallel to what we find in Hebrew. 
We can prove that the Phoenician names are syncretistic and 
not asseverative by such an example as PTH w2D2 - , where it 
would be absurd to render ‘Astarte-is-king.’ Two divinities, one 
male the other female, have here been fused into one — a not 
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uncommon phenomenon. In Assyria we find Sumu-Malik, and 
IIu-Malik. The divinities assigned to the Samaritan colonists 
—Anammelech and Adarmelech—belong here. DDba the Am¬ 
monite form of this god seems to occur as the name of a man 
(I Chron. 8:9). He is found also outside of Palestine (Cook, 
p. 361). 

n± m 2 or fOb"J would naturally be the female counterpart of 
Melek. The name is borne by Israelite women as well as by the 
Aramaean clan called “daughter of Haran” (Gen. 11:29). Istar- 
Malkat occurs in Babylonia. In Phoenicia we find Ftob/jnil 
(for HDb^nHa) and rob/251 (for fObEFlfc*). According to Cook 
( loc . cit ., p. 135) rob}2 was a goddess of the underworld to the 
Carthaginians. This may have been suggested by her identifi¬ 
cation with Ishtar, whose descensus ad inferos was recounted in 
the Babylonian myth. The Queen of Heaven, whose worship 
was rife in Jerusalem in the time of Jeremiah, will occur to the 
student. 

T2 is mentioned as a divinity in Isa. 65:11. Possibly the 
name y^PIK was originally connected with him. In Phoenician 
we have " , D7J"n2 . The Arabic Manat may be the female counter¬ 
part of this divinity. 

occurs as a personal name (I Chron. 2:27), and also in 
the combination y572T!S . 

“TT2 is found, not only in Babylonian names, but also in that 
of the good Jew, Mordecai. 

123, the Babylonian god Nabu, was early introduced into 
Palestine, as is indicated by the places named for him—Mount 
Nebo beyond the Jordan, a town in Judah, and one in Reuben. 
A family called 123 **32 existed in the post-exilic period (Ezra 
2:29). Whether Naboth, whose tragic story is well known, 
bears a name derived from that of this divinity or his female 
counterpart cannot be certainly affirmed. The Ishmaelite Nebai- 
oth is also dubious. In Phoenician we have 123125, DbtTl23, 
and 123TT5. 

312 ; besides four men who bear the name Nadab, we have 
213"2tt , inrna , 213"‘<25 , 213V , and iT213 , not to mention the 
Arabic clan 2113, NaSa/8am? (I Chron. 5:19). 
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1Z3H3 , the Serpent, gives us 123)13, ]1123ft3, 123)13 T2 , “^123)13, 
and nnirn3 . The demonic nature of the serpent is conceded in 
all religions. Naa? is once preserved where the current Hebrew 
has (I Chron. 26: 4). 

D23 , in the fuller form y22 3 , is the name of a Syrian god, 
apparently the same with Adonis (see Duhm on Isa. 17:10). 
The name meets us not only in Naaman the Syrian, but also as a 
Benjamite clan-name (p323, Gen. 46:21; Num. 26:40; I Chron. 
8:4, 7). Personal names are D23 and ST323, also D23THK, 
D23^3& , D23btf , and '*22 j . The Phoenician sources give us 

nffira, Dsrra, n»?3ra, 122 : 122 , r\* 22 :ij , and rob?3J3. 

13 and his son 1332$ (13^3K) may be compared with 1pp!2 . 

"pO , the moon-god worshiped in Babylonia, Syria, and South 
Arabia, gave his name, we may suppose, to Sinai. 

■pO was worshiped among the Phoenicians, if we may judge 
by the names pClj and . Conjecturally we may com¬ 

bine it with 1ST3D123 , not infrequent among the Hebrews. 

"j73C is noticeable from the form "p3CTJ2$, with which we 
may combine irPSMO , of which irpj/JC - ’ may be a corruption. 

ClC : The sacred horses dedicated to the sun are known from 
II Kings 23:11. The proper name "'CIO, Num. 13:11, and the 
place-name ilClC 1Z2T1 , Josh. 19:5, may preserve relics of this 
cult. Among the Phoenicians we find a personal name D3C132 
( CIS , I, 1, p. 95), which points to a divinity DCC with whom 
we may connect the Hebrew ^/3CC , I Chron. 2: 40. 

7112 , the wife of Lamech, has long been suspected of being a 
goddess in disguise, in which case there was probably a male 
divinity 12. Notice the proper names 2$112 , '12, 123S , 

rrwba, bsrny, rrw, nrr, mrr, and the place ircy. 

112 and 112 , dialectically different, occur in so many forms 
that we must take account of them: 1T3132$ , A^tefe/) (for 17312$), 
112'bx, b$'112 , mi; , H2V , 112 , 1172 , !$172 , PP72 . All these 
are personal names. An Aramaic king is 1121171 , if the reading 
is correct. In Phoenician we have 112 , 17233‘3 2 $ , 112222 , 

b23l72 , 11212 . In the alternate form we have the personal and 
place-name 112 , and the person b2$"H12 , with which compare 
the Phoenician 133112 • The celebrated place Ebenezer shows 
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itself, then, to be the ‘Stone-of-Ezer,’ and must have receiver 
its name from a maggebah like the one at Bethel. The change 
of the name Azariah to Uzziah, which has puzzled the expositors, 
will now be accounted for as an endeavor to get rid of an idola¬ 
trous suggestion. 

73? and 773? naturally become divine names, as we see from 
Aziz, noticed above. In Hebrew we have "13*73?, bfcT73?, &T73?, 
TTV , 773? , 73? , ^73? , H73? , K7^73? , HTP773? , and ni273? ; in Phoe¬ 

nician, ri73?nn3?, "jb*J73? , and 773H23? ; in Palmyrene, H7*73? is 
the name of a man and also of a god. 

"“Q53? , a totemistic personal name, is found in Phoenician as 
well as in Hebrew {CIS, I, 1, p. 272). 

"Vb> , used as a name of God by itself and also in conjunction 
with bs< , iTiIT, and DTibtf , was probably a separate divinity in the 
earlier time. According to Eusebius, the name was in use among 
the Phoenicians ( Praep . Evang ., i, 36 from Philo of Byblos). 

D3? is another of the names of kinship, and is used in a large 
variety of combinations parallel to those in which we find other 
divine names: D3?^btf (Phoenician D3?blS), D3?2HT (unless I ecrae- 
/3aa\ represents the true reading), D3?32T, D^i"-3?, 2"13^-3?, and 
others. The people "p!23? "’32 possibly traced their origin to 
this deity. 

!"I33? may be a reminiscence of the Babylonian Anu. We find 
H33? , ^33? , PT33? , "jb"-33? . For H33?32 we have the contracted 
form fcO'2 , H33?2 . 

n33?, a Syrian goddess, perhaps originally the female counter¬ 
part of Anu, has given her name to several places; FC3? Ff 2, 
D133? tV2, niFi33? (AvadooO once for yKn, Josh. 19:14), !T)nn33?. 
It is also Phoenician (Cook, p. 80). 

FHtV23? , the chief goddess of the Canaanites (Ishtar of the 
Babylonians), is directly asserted to have been worshiped by the 
Israelites. It is remarkable, therefore, that aside from some 
place-names she does not appear in Old Testament proper names. 
This shows how thoroughly names which gave offense have been 
removed from our texts. Besides the place-names preserved to us 
there may have been others, for @ gives A arapcod for n"Pt33? in 
Num. 32:34; Josh. 16:5. rHrV23?2 (Josh. 21:27, usually supposed 
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to be for tT\TW$ IVQ) has a curious parallel in the Carthaginian 
personal name mniDSD which we should take to be for rPfYwyZtf 
or rnruwss. 

ny , W\y, nny was a divinity at Palmyra (notice J"irCH2y, 
cited by Baudissin PRE 3 , II, p. 172), better known in the syn- 
cretistic form Xfiy^ny (Atargatis). In Hebrew we find T\y 

and rrny. 

-obs occurs as the name of a clan, and in the place-name, 
ttbs tV2. We find also bfc^ttbs, ‘lSTttbs (and the abbreviated 
form •'tabs, vocalized in two ways), ftbs^btf , ttbsbtf, and t:b2 n , 
perhaps for tabsV. 

*fiyS is made the name of a divinity in a late document. 
Earlier we find *fiy2 by 2 and ‘“flys JT2 . The obscure name 
^ys, II Sam. 23:35, may represent llrmS . 

y“0 is one of the clans of Judah. We find also y*i2 *p"2“!, 
Dmm byZL , and m "p2 . 

TT ®. The Egyptian Ptah may be concealed in the Hebrew 
irnns . In Phoenician we find a man named Hns , and another 
named finsmy. 

pm appears as the name of a divinity in the Phoenician 
and "|b/2pm . It is also the name of a man [CIS, I, 
p. 200). It is found in combination in South Arabia. Hebrew 
forms are , pVlS , , pnS'Sba , pHSTP, irrpiK . 

T)S , m , the Rock, is not uncommon as a figurative designa¬ 
tion of God. But the widespread adoration of rocks, stones, and 
mountains shows that the designation was originally more than 
a figure of speech. In Aramaic we find mm (Cook, p. 171). 
Compare the Hebrew forms Tl2"*bl$ , b&CTl2 , A fietcrovp (for 
avrza, Ex. 6:23), mm (mm?), m, nmms, ■'mmm, 
and the place-names mm , m m2"2 , and rf 2 . The name 
of the city Tyre may belong here. 

obs was an Arabian divinity, and may have given names to 
two localities and a man “pzbz in our Hebrew text. 

"pm is found as a place-name in “pm by2 outside of Pales¬ 
tine, and “pm was also a town of Gad, Josh. 13:27. Personal 
names are “pm , “Vm , “m"bx , “mbs , and mm . In Phoe¬ 
nician we find “m~y , ^mm, and byzim (name of a woman). 
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D“p appears in Ezekiel (47:19 ©, K ahrj/i for 1Z3"p ), and also 
in nV2"Ip , 'TTC Ip , b&COlp . Cadmus, who brought letters into 
Greece, if a god or a demigod, belongs here. There is a South 
Arabian name D“!pb^. 

Clp in Op“G , Ezra 2:53, may be the Nabataean divinity who 
appears in the name "DZCp (Cook, p. 233). 

"pp designates the first outlaw, the first of the smiths, the 
eponym of the Kenites, and must have been an object of worship. 
Place-names in Palestine are Hj*p and DTp, and the patriarch 
Kenan bears a very similar name. A South Arabian divinity 
■p"p is known, and we have l!Tp as Nabataean name of a woman 
(Cook, p. 228). 

uTp , the father of Saul, may have been called for a god uTp 
or ITlp. Compare Qaushmalaka, an Edomite name known to 
us from the Assyrian, with irT’lTlp (I Chron. 15:17; in the par¬ 
allel passage, 6:29, it is "'uTp). We have also a river "jYlTp, the 
town pTwp , and the patronymic ipbx. Nabataean names are 
SWTp and niZTp. 

Dm, known to be a divinity, appears as the name of a man in 
the genealogy, I Chron. 2:47, and in the compound “j V2 DjH , 
Zech. 7:2. 

bm, the eponymous ancestress of a group of tribes, was wor¬ 
shiped, as appears from the sacred pillar marking her grave. We 
are not surprised, therefore, to find the name brHHX . 

Um is said to be a divinity according to the Palmyrene 
inscriptions, and also in South Arabia (Baethgen, p. 91). It is 
perhaps not too bold to associate with him D"1 and DTP of 
our text. 

, a clan in Judah and a man in Benjamin (II Sam. 4:2; 
notice P r)x a @, place-name for I Chron. 4:12), suggests the 
Aramaic b^ZOI , (Cook, pp. 159, 171). 

D“i occurs in isolation, and also in the combinations D“CS , 
DTZa, DTna (Axtpafi also for D"Tl), , PP/J"', , 

and D^TP. Whether CPE and PiCl" 1 belong here is not cer¬ 
tain. Phoenician names are D^b"2 , bsOC" 1 , and D"Obc . 

"pC“i is the Hebrew form of Ram man, the Assyrian, Syrian, 
and South Arabian god of the thunder. He gives his name to two 
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towns and a rock in Israel, besides Va/x/xcov for nTJ&O, I Cliron. 
6:80(65). We find also "p/jn r&, "p^H p?, and y“IS 1. 
The name Hadad-Rimmon has already been commented upon. 

Ra (2*1), the Egyptian sun-god, has perhaps left traces in 2THS. 
appears in Phoenician in the composite divine name 
EpTHpb/J (Cook, p. 361). Rizpah, the concubine of Saul, is 
an apparent derivative. 

bl^TI3 , Saul, is the name of an Edomite, and of three Israelites. 
We have also bfctt23*irvj and bfcttZT/J ; and a town conquered by Seti 
is given the name b^TTlm. It is a question, therefore, whether 
the ‘ Hill-of-Saul’ (Gibeath Saul) 12 was named for the Israelite king 
or for a divinity who gave his jiarne, not only to the place, but to 
the man; bll$123 should be the god of the underworld, Sheol. 

211123, or with the softer labial 2*1123 , appears as a proper name 
(in both forms), and we find 23123*^ , 21izrba, 2*112) , '3«, 231231 IT, 
ri23123liT, 211231fT, (21123T), 231SD3, 21123ri3, 211Z3"Ob"2, besides 
the place-name 23123 “^3. In Aramaic we have b23!23 , con¬ 
tracted from , 'p|b»231D (CIS, II, 1, p. 119), and a god Sibi or 
Sibitti is known to the Babylonian epic (Jastrow, Religion 
Babyloniens and Assyriens, p. 173; KAT 3 , p. 413). 

“H123 in “H1Z3 b;$ is supposed by the latest pentateuchal author 
to be the name by which Yaliweh revealed himself to the patri¬ 
archs. The word appears also in n T3^32 , "Hi12TT13 , and "llX"H 12 . 
These also are late, but, as we have knowledge of ancient divini¬ 
ties called D*H1Z3 , whose name appears in DH123 p^-2 , we suspect 
that the original "H123 was one of these. MetaaSat for in 

Lev. 10:4 is perhaps a further trace of this name. 

*1*1123 occurs as a man’s name, and also in the compounds 
T1TI3H2K, “HTTiJS (Aj^X), and mi 23 . 

“1)1123, the Dawn, would naturally be personified, and the name 
appears in *ini23THK, 'EaapyX (for D"Hni23 , I Chron. 8:8), and 
nnniD . Compare the Phoenician b23Hni23 . 

■"113 looks like a mutilated form of some longer name. It is 
found in "'U33X , ■ , HT3tf, "’IZT (for Once we meet 

A/3etcr a for 3HT3X , also A fxecrcrcu for X123/32 . The name ^31“ is 
probably contracted from H231 mX . 

1 Notice that Saul’s home is apparently the Hill-of-God of I Sam. 10:5. 
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“0123 is at the basis of "OUToT (for “OU31ZT8). We find also 
a man named “0113 and a place "p“07I3 . 

nblT , name of a man (or tribe) in the genealogies, is also 
the patron of the Pool of Siloam (nblZ3). "TiblE, a man, and 
DTibl23, a place, may properly be mentioned here along with the 
Phoenician nbc3D8 . 

Dbl23 is a frequent element in proper names: DblI3D8, Dbl23"D8, 

rc 2 b '£, ■'Eb-o, rrEbra, Dibra, ■pEbra, barEbis (SaXa/^x also 

once for b 8172113, Num. 34:20; once for 2V2123, Num. 13:4), 
SeXe/^a? (for tTJE'O , Jer. 43 [36]: 12), the city Jerusalem and 
the sanctuary Dlbl23 mrr. Once we find 'EaWet/x for 71315 , and 
Dbl23D may be Db 123 332. In Phoenician we have DblI3 , nb'ciy , 
DbllTQ, and Db'obsD. A divinity ]7jbir is attested by an in¬ 
scription (Cook, p. 42), and is known also in Babylonia. 

D713 , one of Noah’s sons, was probably a divinity. We discover 
the name in b&OE723 and 2TE123 ; possibly also in 12723 (for 
VPE723), PJE723, 12872723 , D8E723 , and , n723Eu. The name of 
Moses' son D12313 may belong here. On a deity with a similar 
name among the Assyrians see KAT Z , pp. 483 f. Phoenician 
gives us D1T and b2TE123 . 

“172723, the alleged owner of the site of Samaria, would more 
naturally be taken for the patron deity of the place. In this 
case devotion to him is indicated further by the names “TE723, 

121723 , i'-i r, 2112123 , irri2i23, and nirTO. 

12372723 , the Sun, was widely worshiped throughout Asia, and 
must have been the tutelary deity of the hero *172372723 , as well as 
of the localities 12372723 2V2 and 12512123 . In Ezra 4:8 we find 

a certain "'72372723, and & gives us A^o-a/za? (for 12723118) and 
A /3€LaafjLas (for 5*112318). In Phoenician we find 12312123318 and 
"7512312312123 ; in Assyrian, Samsi-Adad and others. 

1*5*723 , a satyr-like demon, gave his name to Mount Seir, and 
he and his congeners had sanctuaries in Jerusalem down to the 
time of the exile—D^IOT WED, II Kings 23:8. Whether 
m^123 and D*'!?1Z3, place-names, belong here is not certain, but 
mi23, I Chron. 8:38, seems significant. 

11221 is a mountain, a fountain, and a sacred tree; therefore a 
divinity. The rallying-place of the warriors under Barak would 
naturally be a sanctuary. 
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T«n , name of a place and of a clan, occurs in the combina¬ 
tion “T2n h$2 and in T/2T\ . Further, the man’s name 

‘TSSTtf may be for or ‘TirniTK . 

bsn is the name of a place in the desert, and is also an ele¬ 
ment of the personal name bstYTlS . 

Cpn, the well-known household divinity (always in the plural 
in our texts) , seems not to be used in the formation of any proper 
name that has come down to us. 

This list contains over a hundred names; and if we add to it 
the animal names given by other authors, we shall have a hundred 
and fifty possible names of divinities. The precarious nature 
of the evidence for some of them is evident; yet, when all 
due allowance is made for this, we have a considerable number 
that are reasonably certain. When we consider how industriously 
the effort was made to keep such names out of the text, we are 
surprised rather that so many have come down to us. While the 
mere possession of the names gives us no light on the nature of 
Israel’s polytheism, we are able, with the help of the other Semitic 
sources, to get a general idea of Hebrew popular religion. It is 
clear, for example, that the poly demonism of the desert is repre¬ 
sented by the se'irim and shedirn. The large group of animal 
names points to the same stage of religious thought. Sacred 
plants and wells, with the divinities who inhabit them, are quite 
analogous to what we find in other Semitic religions. Survivals 
have been pointed out in Syria in our own time. 

The larger nature-worship, as we may call it, whose objects 
are sun, moon, stars, the dawn, the lightning, and the fire, is 
attested by our list and needs no extended comment. The Old 
Testament writers are aware that their people were easily drawn 
away to worship the Host of Heaven. They thought, indeed, that 
this was a yielding to foreign influences, as in part it may have 
been. But the tendency to revere these objects is so natural to 
man that we shall hardly go wrong in assuming that we have here 
primitive Semitic traits. 

Our attention is next called to the group which we may call 
Syrian, in which we may without hesitation put Baal, Astarte, 
Gad, Meni, Anatli, Rimmon, Adonis, Melek, and Naaman. Per- 
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haps Asher should be added to the list. Gad is the most signifi¬ 
cant, for he was not only a Syrian divinity, but the eponym of 
one of the tribes of Israel. All of these were, however, wor¬ 
shiped in Canaan before the conquest, and their survival in 
Israel was due to the amalgamation of Israel and the Canaanites. 
Edom, on the other hand, as eponym of a people allied by blood 
with Israel, was probably only sporadically worshiped in Canaan. 

These eponyms call attention to the question of animism. Were 
the eponyms deified men, or were the gods adopted by the tribes 
as ancestors? The answer cannot be given. But of animism in 
the definite sense we have evidence in the worship offered at the 
graves of Rachel and Deborah. Absalom’s pillar is interpreted 
in the same sense, but to follow up the evidence outside of proper 
names is not our present purpose. The teraphim, however, may 
be mentioned, as they occur in the list given above. They are 
usually supposed to be the ancestral images, though it is to be 
wished that the evidence were more definite. The personified 
kinsmen, however—Ab, Ah, Am, and Dod—may be plausibly 
interpreted as evidence of animism. 

Foreign gods came in from two sides, as we might expect. 
Egypt contributed Amon, Osiris, Horus, Muth, and Ra. We 
naturally suspect Zeplion also of being in this group. But, as we 
have evidence of a Phoenician god of this name, we cannot insist 
on our hypothesis. From the eastern quarter (Assyria-BabyIo¬ 
nia) we have Adar, Bel, Dagon, Nebo, Tainmuz, and El—unless 
the last named is a primitive Semitic divinity. Tammuz does not 
appear in our list of proper names, but we have Ezekiel’s evidence 
that he was worshiped in Jerusalem at a late date. From the 
Moabites we get Chemosh. 

After accounting in this way for a number of divinities in our 
list, we still have a residuum of which we know only the names. 
Some of them are personifications of abstract qualities, like 
Goodness, Help, Strength, Plenty, and Splendor. Others were 
strictly local deities, like Tabor. The main result of our study is 
to confirm the conclusion, long ago reached by critical scholars, 
that monotheism never was the doctrine of the mass of the Israel¬ 
ites until after the exile. 


A HYMN TO THE GODDESS BAU* 


By J. Dyneley Prince 
Columbia University 

The following hymn to the goddess Bau of Lagash, consist¬ 
ing of thirty-two lines, is one of a number of early Sumerian 
unilingual religious texts, setting forth addresses to the gods 
Bel, Nergal, Adad, Sin, Bau, Ningirsu, etc. The texts of all these 
hymns are published for the first time in Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonian Tablets , etc., in the British Museum , Vol. XV, Plates 
7-30. The text of the present hymn appears in the same volume, 
Plate 22. 

Several of these poems have the peculiarity of what may be 
termed the constant refrain. Thus, in the following text, four 
distinct refrains are to be observed: viz., obv. 1-7: bar mu-ba- 
e-ga-am ‘it is decreed,’ strengthened in line 8 by the closing 
of the phrase with the words: ba-bir-bir-ri ‘it is duly appor¬ 
tioned,’ bir being purposely chosen, not only on account of its 
philological connection with bar ‘apportion,’ but also undoubtedly 
for phonetic reasons: obv. 12-15 end in mu-UN-MA-al ‘it /s’ or 
‘it is fully perfect;’ rev. 2-6 all close with the words mu-ni-ib- 
xa-lam-a ‘shall it be destroyed?,’ while in rev. 7-8 there is an 
interesting example of deliberate reduplicative assonance with a 
strengthened verb-form: 7, sub-bi ba-ni-ib-te-en; 8, sub-sub- 
bi u-ba-ni-ib-te-en-te-en (see below commentary on these pas¬ 
sages). Similar refrains occur for example, in XV, Plate 17 
(13930), 6, DIRIG-GA-ZU-NE DIRIG-GA-ZU-NE ‘when thou art full,’ 
referring to the moon, and especially lines 12-13, dirig-ga-zu- 
NE DIRIG-GA-ZU-NE BI-SA-A-ZU-NE ZA-E DIRIG-GA-ZU-NE ‘when tllOU 
art full, when thou art full, when thou speakest favorably, when 
thou art full,’ etc. The same phenomenon is seen also in XV, 
Plates 15-16 (29631) in a number of passages. 

These very evident instances of assonance show most clearly 
the phonetic character of Sumerian. It should be noted that a 

♦Preprinted from the forthcoming William Rainey Harper Memorial Volumes . 
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translation with commentary of XV, Plates 10, 15-16, 17, and 19 
is shortly to appear in the doctor’s dissertation (Columbia) of 
Kev. F. A. Vanderburgh. 

The goddess to whom the hymn of Plate 22 is addressed w T as 
a most important deity in ancient Babylonia. The king of Lagash, 
Ur-Bau, ‘man of Bau,’ incorporated her name with his own and 
was a particular devotee of her cult. So also the monarchs Uru- 
kagina, Gudea, and others consecrated themselves to her service 
and worship. Bau, the consort of Ningirsu, the tutelary deity of 
Girsu and of Uru-azagga, quarters of the later Lagash, is identi¬ 
fied in the present hymn with Gula, obv. 17, the goddess of heal¬ 
ing and life, and also with Sun-na, obv. 19, the goddess of irriga¬ 
tion. As Professor Jastrow has pointed out ( Religion , 60) these 
places were probably originally independent cities, which sets this 
hymn comparatively late in the city-history of Lagash. Accord¬ 
ing to the present text, Bau was essentially the deity of ‘ increase’ = 
a-nunus-sa, obv. 1-8; of ‘plenty’ — ga, obv. 17; of vegetation, 
obv. 14; and of human generation, obv. 15. Her will makes her 
divine power able to perfect all procreative functions (obv. 10-15). 
In this connection should be noted the fact that the act of speak¬ 
ing the icorcl really constitutes creation—a peculiarity which is 
characteristic of all Semitic religions. 

In harmony with these ideas is the probable derivation of her 
name; i. e., BA ‘give, dispense’+ u ‘plants, vegetation’ (cf. on 
obv. 14); Ba-u means ‘the giver of vegetation.’ It is highly 
improbable that the word Bau has anything to do with the Hebrew 
, as suggested by Hommel, Semit. Volker , 382 (see also Jas¬ 
trow, Religion , 60). The Hebrew word *)HU is exclusively used 
with sinn and is probably to be regarded as a mere rhyme on 
Tin, i. e., TO,) . This expression then must perhaps be 
considered as belonging to the same class of words as English zig¬ 
zag, hodge-podge, ding-dong, etc. Precisely the same rhyming 
assonance appears in the Turkish colloquial y aghmur-magh- 
mur ‘muchrain’ (yaghmur = ‘rain’) ; karish-marish ‘ a mix- 
up’ (karishmak ‘to mix’), etc. 

This Bau-hymn, whose translation and explanation, so far as is 
known to the present writer, are here attempted for the first time, 
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contains many difficulties, some of which, as our knowdedge of 
ancient Sumerian advances, may be better explained in subsequent 
translations. The writer will be content if this exposition may 
serve as an instigation to other scholars to take up the study of 
these very difficult texts. 

NO. 85005. A HYMN TO THE GODDESS BAU 

OBVERSE 

1. Eri a-nunus-sa bar mu-ba-e-ga-Am (A-AN). 

For the city plenteous increase is decreed. 

2. Eri-mu Gir-su-(ki) a-nunus-sa bar mu-ba-e-ga-Am (A-AN). 
For my city Girsu plenteous increase is decreed. 

3. Se-ib ki Sir-bur-la-(ki) a-nunus-sa bar mu-ba-e-ga-Am 
(A-AN). 

For the inclosure of the land of Sirburla plenteous increase 
is decreed. 

4. Es (AB) E-NINNU-MU A-NUNUS-SA BAR MU-BA-E-GA-Am 

(A-AN). 

For the house of my temple of Ninnu plenteous increase is 
decreed. 

5. Dul Nina-(ki)-na-mu a-nunus-sa bar mu-ba-e-ga-am 
(A-AN). 

For the habitation of my Nina plenteous increase is decreed. 

6. Se-ib uDu-MA(elippu) Nina-gan-(ki)-mu a-nunus-sa bar 
mu-ba-e-ga-Am (A-AN). 

For the inclosure of the ship of light of my fruitful Nin& 
plenteous increase is decreed. 

7. Mutin bar Sir-bur-la-(ki)-a a-nunus-sa bar mu-ba-e-ga- 
Am(A-AN). 

For the wine, the portion of Sirburla, plenteous increase is 
decreed. 

8. Eri-mu nunus-sa-bi ba-bir-bir-ri. 

For my city its increase is duly apportioned. 

9. Gir-su-(ki) za-gin i-i ba-dim-dim-e. 

Girsu with noble alabaster is strengthened. 
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10. Eri sab-bi-ta udu in-ga-a-an-dug(KA), 

In the midst of the city, when I utter the word, 

11. Gir-su-(ki) bar-ga-ta Dimmer lig ki-azag-ga-mu. 

In Girsu with disseminated plenty the mighty divinity of my 
shining place. 

12. &AB-BA BARA BABBAR-RA-NA MU-UN-MA-AL. 

In the midst of his brilliant shrine is fully perfect. 

13. Mu MA RU-NA-MU SU-NA MU-UN-MA-AL. 

In order to make firm my land, his hand is fully perfect. 

14. Sega (A-AN) mu-us- (xul ?) -la-su (KU) mu-un-ma-al. 

The rain for the joyful (?) tree is fully perfect. 

15. Dam ur-sag-gal-la-su(KU) mu-un-ma-al. 

The spouse for her lord is fully perfect. 

16. Ga-ta an-bi-ta nam-ma-ra-e(UD-DU). 

With fulness from her heaven cometh forth. 

17. Ga-ta Dimmer Gu-la e-bi-ta ba-ra-e(UD-DU). 

With fulness the goddess Gula from her dwelling cometh 
forth. 

18. E-gi(=NIN) eri me-a dug(KA)-ga-a. 

The lady of the city am I, when I utter the word, 

19. Damal-ga-ta Dimmer Sun-na dug(KA)-ga-a. 

When with rich fulness I, as the deity of irrigation, utter the 
word, 

20. Im-ku sa-sa(DI-DI) im-gaba. 

The lordly storm going forth splittetli asunder. 

21.-mu a-a-mu sag-sab du. 

.... my father, the leader who riveth asunder, goeth(?). 

reverse 

1.gal Dimmer Mu-ul-lil-e sal. 

.... the god Bel. 

2. Eri-mu tik-ku-a mu-ni-ib-xa-lam-a? 

Shall my city be proudly destroyed? 

3. Gir-su-(ki) tik-ku-a mu-ni-ib-xa-lam-a? 

Shall Girsu be proudly destroyed? 
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4. SlR-BUR-LA TIK-KU-A MU-NI-IB-XA-LAM-A? 

Shall Sirburla be proudly destroyed? 

5. UDU-Ml(elippu) Nina-gan-(ki) tik-ku-a MU-NI-IB-XA- 
LAM-A ? 

Shall the ship of light of fruitful Nina be proudly destroyed? 

6. Nina-(ki) tik-ku-a mu-ni-ib-xa-lam-a? 

Shall Nina be proudly destroyed ? 

7. SlBA SUB-BI BA-NI-IB-TE-EN? 

Shall any ruler, causing it to fall, annihilate it ? 

8. SlBA SUB-SUB-BI U-BA-NI-IB-TE-EN-TE-EN ? 

Shall any ruler, causing it to fall to the ground, utterly anni¬ 
hilate it? 

9. Mu-lu sar-ra-a eri-mu a-mA-mu a-na gal-lu-bi? 

The one who shall overwhelm my city, who shall inundate 
me, what is he? 


10. Er(A-SI)-lim-ma Dimmer Ba-u-xi. 
A hymn of Bau. 

11. Dimmer Ad-da-mu. 


COMMENTARY 

The Eme-sal character of the above hymn is shown by the fol¬ 
lowing words: viz., ga for EK. gar, lines 1-7; se-ib for lipittu 
‘structure,’ 3; sab-bi-ta, with the -b complement for EK. and 
also ES. sag, 10 and 12 = sab-ba; mu-us, probably for EK. ges 
‘tree,’ 14; e-gi=NIN, 18; mu-lu for EK. gulu, Rev. 9. 

OBVERSE 

Line 1. — Eri is ES. for EK. uru ‘city;’ cf. P. 1 105. 

A-nunus-sa: a is probably abstract prefix before nunus ‘pro¬ 
geny, increase,’ although a may mean ‘seed’ (cf. P. 4 f.). Note 
nunus-sa, without the prefix A-, in line 8. Nunus, Br. 8175, is 
the well-known Sumerian word for ‘offspring;’ note Br. 8177: 
lipu ‘offspring;’ 8178: pilu ‘increase,’ synonym of 8179: pir’u 
‘offspring.’ Note also that pilu = our sign can be applied to 

1 P. means J. D. Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon with a Grammatical Intro¬ 
duction. Parts I (1905); 11(1906); III (1907). Leipzig, J. C. Hinrichs’sclie Buchhandlung. 
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increase of wine; p. sa karani (see below on line 7). In Br. 
8181, NUNUS-SA = pilu sa Bi = sikari ‘increase of strong drink,’ 
showing the same combination as occurs in this inscription, where, 
however, -sa is evidently merely the phonetic complement of 
nunus. That the NUNUS-word and sign are clearly connected with 
generation is shown in Br. 8100: nunus-ti, lit. ‘generation of 
life’ (Ti)=Sem. uru ‘pudendum feminae? II, 30, 18e. 

That the sign ~ seems apparent from the fol¬ 

lowing analysis suggested by Dr. Robert Lau: 





combination 


means 


hence ‘multitude, offspring.’ 

In the verbal combination bar mu-ba-e-ga-Am(=A-AN), bar 
must be the object of the verbal root ga and mu-ba-e- are the 
prefixes, while the suffix Am(=A-AN) is merely a strengthener. 
That is, bar + ga (ES. for gar = sakanu ‘establish, make’) 
means ‘establish, decree.’ On bar see particularly, P. 53-54: 
bar =‘cut, divide,’ hence ‘decide,’ and note bar ‘portion,’ line 7. 

On the very numerous Sumerian verbal compounds of this 
class, which remind the philologist so strongly of Turkish combi¬ 
nations such as, for example, intikhab etmek ‘make election’ = 
‘elect,’ see Leander, ZA , XVIII, 390-93. 

Line 2.—Girsu was originally distinct from, but later undoubt¬ 
edly a quarter of, Lagash, the goddess Bau’s city (see Jastrow, 
Religion , 56-57 and also below on lines 3 and 5). 

Line 3.— Se-ib(ES.) =lipittu ‘inclosure, fence, wall.’ 
See also on line 6. This lipittu in this connection is probably 
a pun on libittu ‘brick-work,’ which is indicated in EK. by gar, 
Br. 11190. Therefore, se-ib here must mean ‘inclosure, structure.’ 
Perhaps siiiB is composed of sa ‘heart, middle,’ +ib, ub ‘inclo- 
sure’(?). Cf. sem, Br. 8892 =‘middle’ and especially = xalxal- 
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latu ‘ring, flute;’ inclosure of metal or wood. Note in Br. 8893: 
UB — uppu ‘inclosure, district.’ Is Semitic apapu ‘inclose’ a 
loan form from Sumerian ub, ib, or conversely? 

The word ki, following seb, is probably merely ‘place,’ speci¬ 
fying Sirburla, which itself is a synonym of the city-name Lagash 
(cf. Jastrow, op . cit ., 57, note 1; Amiaud, Rev . arcMologique , 
1888, on Sirpurla). 

Line 4. — Es-e-ninnC(50)-mu ‘the house of my Temple of 
NinnA.’ E-Ninn6 here evidently indicates the chief temple of 
Lagash, sacred to Bau and to her great consort Ningirsu, the 
special deity of the king Gudea. The numeral NiNNU = xans& 
‘fifty’ was probably sacred to Bau, as it was to Ninib, Br. 10036, 
to Bel, Br. 10037, and to Ea, Br. 10038. Es = AB —‘house.’ 

Line. 5.—Du, or fuller form DUL = subtu ‘dwelling,’ Sc. 25 
(see. P. 85, on du). 

Nina, like Girsu, was a quarter of Lagash and had a temple 
E-Ninna (cf. Jastrow, 57, 635). See also below on line 6. 
n NiNA-ki-NA-MU, the na is merely the phonetic complement 
showing the reading Ni-na, which seems to indicate that -ki was 
not pronounced. 

Line 6.— Se-ib; see above on line 3. 

Udu-mA can only mean ‘light-ship’ and refers to the well-known 
sacred ship of Bau (Jastrow, 655) called also “ship of the bril¬ 
liant offspring,” which harmonizes with the expression found here 
“ship of light.” According to Nebk., I. R. 54, c. iii, line 10, 
many gods had such sacred ships which were often studded with 
jewels and in which the deities were frequently carried in proces¬ 
sion on festal occasions (I. R. 55, c. iv, 1-2). The origin of this 
custom of dedicating sacred ships to gods must perhaps be sought 
in the absolute dependence of the ancient Babylonians on water; 
i. e., rivers, canals, ditches, etc. Significant in this respect is also 
the ancient Egyptian custom of using sacred ships. Egypt was, 
of course, peculiarly dependent on the Nile for its sustenance. 
Jastrow (655) calls attention to the interesting survival of the 
same idea in the Mahmal , the annual Khedivial gift to Mecca of a 
tabernacle in the form of a ship. It is possible that the Hebrew Ark 
of the Covenant was primitively a similar ship (thus also Jastrow). 
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On gan —GAN in Nina-gan, cf. P. 121. Gan = primarily 
‘fulness/ I translate ‘fruitful.’ 

Line 7.— “For the wine, increase is decreed.” Note in this 


connection pilu ( = 


A? 

AO 


sa karani ‘increase of wine;’ pilu 


sa sikari ‘increase of strong drink/ cited Muss-Arnolt, 8036, 
which seem to be exact parallels with the present passage. See 
above on line 1. Mutin is Eme-sal for EK. gestin ‘wine;’ cf. 
P. 247-248. 

Line 8.—This line ends the sentence, summarizing the preced¬ 
ing statements. Note nunus-SA + 3 p. suffix -bi, without the prefix 
A- seen in the preceding lines. 

Bir —BIR, Br. 196, must be cognate with bar = BAR ‘appor¬ 
tion, divide;’ BAR also has the value bir, Br. 1724, although not 


usually. Cf. bir — 


‘subdivide’ and see P. 60 s. v. bir = BIR. 


The reduplication bir-bir-ri in this passage indicates a thorough 
apportionment. 

Line 9.— ZA-GiN=:uknu ‘shining, brilliant/ and is applied to 
crystal especially, but is also a synonym of gipru ‘alabaster, 
marble,’ which seems more appropriate here. 

I-i (not TUR-TUR, owing to the context) must be a redupli¬ 
cation of i —na’adu ‘be exalted/ 3980; hence i-i ‘noble.’ 

Dim-dim = RAP-RAP w T hich according to P. 78, a. v. dim, 
can denote ‘strength.’ It is possible, however, that this is merely 
a phonetic writing for ES. dim = EK. gim = GIM ‘make, con¬ 
struct.’ In this case, we have a paronomastic association, so com¬ 
mon a phenomenon in Sumerian, between the two words. 

Line 10.— Sab-bi-ta ‘from its midst’ is ES. = Br. 7982: sab- 
ba; with which compare the form sab-ba in line 12. The EK. 
full form of sa ‘heart, midst’ is sag, Br. 7981. This sag also 
appears in ES. 

UDU^umu ‘day’ must = ‘when’ here. 

In-ga-a-an-dug(KA) ‘when I speak’ is probably first person, 
owing to the following line ki-azag-ga-mu ‘my shining place’ 
with the suffix -mu of the first person. The element ga-a-an is 
usually written ga-an; cf. Br. p. 544. 
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Line 11.— Bar-ga-ta probably means ‘with (ta) the appor¬ 
tionment (bar; see on line 1) of plenty’ (ga). Note that ga = 
GA usually means ‘teat, udder, milk’ (P. Ill), but gaba, the 
longer form of another GA-word, also shortened to GA, can mean 



duxxudu ‘be plenteous.’ 


also = malu ‘be full.’ Cf. on line 16 s. v. ga-ta. 

Dimmer lig ‘themighty god’ (lig = KAL ‘mighty’) probably 
alludes to Ningirsu, the consort of Bau. Note that AN.KAL 
also = Bel, Br. 6191, and Papsukal, Br. 6192. 

Ki-azag-ga-mu ‘my shining place’ gives the personal deter¬ 
mination to the entire sentence, as -mu must = ‘my.’ This is per¬ 
haps an allusion to Uru-azaga, lit. ‘shining city,’ a quarter of 
Lagash (see Jastrow, 57). 

Line 12. —Sab-ba. See above on line 10. 

Bara ‘shrine;’ see P. 55 for full discussion. 

Babbar usually means ‘sun,’ but can also mean pi^u ‘white, 
bright,’ Br. 7788. The reading babbar is employed here, as 
shown by the complement -ra, evidently because of the assonance 
with the preceding bara ‘shrine.’ 

I read the verb mu-un-ma-al from ES. mal = basu ‘be,’ Br. 
6811; =sakanu ‘be established,’ Br. 6818. Mal can also 
mean gamalu ‘be perfected,’ Br. 6812 and malu ‘be full,’ Br. 
6814, the latter perhaps being a Semitic pun on the value mal. 
The sense ‘be perfected’ comes, of course, from the idea, ‘be, exist 
par excellence .’ The syllable ma-al might be read ba-al, as the 
two characters ba and ma are often written identically, but in this 
inscription, the writer distinguishes his ba carefully from MA, as 
written here. Note in lines 1 ff. If the syllable were really bal, 
it could be regarded as a spelled-out form of BAL = ‘break into, 
penetrate, be strong’ (see P. 50). 

Line 13.— Mu ma ru-na-mu ‘for the making firm of my land.’ 
This is very difficult. Mu is probably the preposition MU = assu 
‘in order to,’ Br. 1226. Ma, I regard as the ES. form for 
m&tu ‘land,’ Br. 6774. The fuller form is ma-da = in a t u ; lit¬ 
erally ‘strong land’ (see P. 228 s. v. ma = MA). Ru means 
chiefly nadu ‘lay down, establish,’ especially ‘a dwelling,’ when 
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used with subtu ‘dwelling’ (see Muss-Arnolt, 6466). Also note 
Br. 1433: Ru = nadu. The original full form may have been 
run, as we have what seems to be the phonetic complement -na 
following ru. 

Su-na ‘his hand,’ means ‘liis power.’ 

Line 14.— Sega = A. AN ‘water of heaven’ = ‘ rain.’ See P. 
Part III, on seq. 

I regard mu-us as the ES. form for EK. ges ‘tree.’ The sign 
following this is unclear, but may have been xul — X(JL = xadu 
‘rejoice,’ Br. 10084; P. 180, but this is not certain. It may also 
have been a plant-name with determinative mus = ges. 

Line 15.—‘The wife is perfect (i. e., satisfying) to her hus¬ 
band’ fittingly caps the climax of these deeds of power. 

Line 16.—This line seems to begin a new paragraph. On 
ga-ta ‘with fulness,’ see above on line 11. 

Nam-ma-ra-e rather than the more usual nam-ba-ra-e, as the 
character is quite distinct from the BA written elsewhere in this 
document. See for example, lines 1 ff.; rev. line 8. That nam 
can be used with the prefix ma- is not surprising, as nam also 
occurs with mun = nam-mun and with min — nam-min, Br. p. 538a. 
Hence I read here nam-ma-ra-e although nam-ba- would be more 
natural and more common. Nam does not always denote the 
negative and the context precludes a negative meaning here. 
Cf. especially IV. R. 20, 2, obv. 3-4: nam-ta-e-gal(IK) =tapti 
‘thou openest;’ IV. R. 16, 39-40a: nam-xa-ba-ra-tar-ru-da = 
lirurusu ‘may they curse him.’ 

Line 17.—Gula is merely another name for Bau in this pas¬ 
sage (see^Jastrow, 60). 

Ba-ra-e(UD-DU) ‘she goes forth;’ see Br. 7873. 

Line 18.—The scribe has written in e-gi as the pronunciation 
of NIN here. E-gi is a value for KU, Br. 10501, rather than for 
NIN and with KU, e-gi means ‘greatness.’ See P. 96 s. v. egi. 
That egi means ‘lady’ = NIN here is incontrovertible. 

Me-a, evidently ‘I am.’ This is the ES. form for EK. m£n, 
used of all three persons. See Prince, Introduction , II, §4, 71. 

Dug-ga-a .... was probably followed by -mu —‘when I 
speak.’ 
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Line 19. — Damal is tlie ES. form of dagal ‘wide, roomy, 
extensive.’ See P. 69, s. v. dagal. 

The goddess Sun-Na is interesting. The sign, also with value 
gul (see P. 162), means ‘pour, inundate.’ Note Br. 8959: gul — 
nartabu ‘irrigation.’ The suN-value here is confirmed by the 
-na complement. Note that the word gul means, with this sign, 
‘destroy,’ from idea ‘inundate destructively,’ but with sun it seems 
to mean exclusively ‘irrigate, water.’ According to Scheil, 
Recneil de Travciux , XVII, 39, Lagash had a temple to a deity 
Nin-sun, which is mentioned in a valuable list of temples of 
Lagash. It seems probable from the present passage that Bau 
identifies herself with this god also. See above Introduction on 
this hymn. 

Line 20. — Im-ku. Im ‘storm’ is to be read im here and not 
Nl, as the scribe has taken special pains to indicate the pronuncia¬ 
tion im, as in line 18 with NIN, pron. E-Gl. I regard ku as mean¬ 
ing ‘lordly.’ See P. 210-211. 

Sa-sa = DI-DI probably means sutegu ‘going forth,’ Br. 
9564, and qualifies the lordly storm. 

Im-gaba .... may indicate some part of pat&ru ‘split,’ a 
natural meaning with storm. See P. 113, s. v. gaba = GtAB. 

Line 21. — ‘My father’ may allude to Anu the father of Bau. 
Sag ‘head’ means clearly asaridu ‘leader,’ Br. 3509. 

Sab means baqamu ‘tear asunder,’ Br. 5667. 

Du = DU may be a part of DU = al&ku ‘go.’ 

REVERSE 

Line 1. — The line is too mutilated to interpret. 

Line 2. — Tik-ku-a seems to mean ‘proudly,’ i. e., TiK = kis&du 
‘neck,’ Br. 3215, passim; ku or gu can mean ‘lordly’ (see P. s. v. 
ku, 210-211) ; and a is the complement. The entire expression 
probably means ‘with proud or lordly neck.’ 

Mu-ni-ib-xa-lam-a ‘it is destroyed’ with the passive expressed 
by the infix -nib-; viz., ‘shall one destroy IT?’ For xa-lam-a, 
cf. Br. 11850: x A-LAM = xu 11 uqu ‘destroy.’ 

The key to the meaning of lines rev. 1-8 is given by rev. 9, 
where a question is clearly indicated by a-na ‘what?’ These 
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lines must all be rhetorical questions such as the biblical question: 
“What is man that thou art mindful of him and the son of man 
that thou shouldst consider him?” Ps. 8:4. 

In lines 3-6 the same names of Lagash are repeated as occur 
in obv. 2-6, the idea being “Can any part of my great city Lagash 
ever be destroyed by an enemy?” 

Line 7.— Siba must mean ‘ruler’ here. It originally denoted 
‘shepherd,’ Br. 5684: reu ‘shepherd.’ 

Sub-bi must mean maqatu ‘fall.’ Br. 1432. Sub-bi is per¬ 
haps a hanging clause preceding the finite ten = balu ‘annihilate,’ 
Br. 7714. 

Line 8.—So in this line we find a rhetorical repetition of line 7 
with reduplicated forms sub-sub-bi and ten-ten = bullu ‘utterly 
destroy,’ Br. 7716. Note the strengthened verbal prefix ubanib 
as contrasted with banib in line 7 (see above, Introduction). 

Line 9.— Sar-ra-a == kasadu ‘conquer, overwhelm,’ 4319, 
evidently participial, as is also a-ma-mu ‘he who inundates’ me; 
viz., Br. 11510: a-mA-mA — me raxagu ‘inundate, said of waters.’ 

A-na is minu ‘what?’ Br. 11434. 

Gal(IK)-lu-bi is gal = basu ‘to be’ -f- phonetic complement 
lu + -bi = suffix of the third person singular. 

This last line, as remarked above on line 2, rev., gives the key 
to the meaning of the whole reverse. 

Line 10.— ‘A hymn of the goddess Bau;’ where the final -XI 
represents the genitive ending =xe = ge =KIT. 

In the combination Er(A-SI)-lim-ma, the sign read lim is 
really LiB = kuru ‘woe’ (thus Lau and see P. 223). Hence 
Er-lib(m)-ma must mean ‘a woful lamentation’=‘a penitential 
psalm.’ 

Line 11.— Dimmer Ad-da-mu. Has this any connection with 
Br. 6662, dingir da-mu = ‘Bau’ and ‘Gula’ ? 


GLOSSARY 


A-a ‘father/ obv. 21. 

Ad-da-mu, with god-sign, perhaps = 


A-na ‘what?* rev. 9. 


A-ma ‘inundate/ rev. 9. 


Bau, rev. 11. See s. v. Damu. 
A-zag-ga ‘shining/ obv. 11. 

-Am = A-AN, verbal suffix, obv. 1-11. 


See s, v. nunus-sa. 
E ‘house/ obv. 17. 


A-nunus-sa ‘increase/ obv. 1-7. 
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E-gi ‘lady/ obv. 18. 

E-NinnC, temple-name, obv. 4. 

Es ‘house/ obv. 4. 

Eri ‘city/ obv. 1-8, 10,18, rev. 2, 9. 
Er-lim-ma ‘hymn/ rev. 10. 
U-ba-ni-ib, verbal prefix, rev. 8. 
U-ba-ni-ib-te-en ‘ annihilates/ rev. 8. 
Udu ‘when/ obv. 10. 

Udu-mX ‘ship of light/ obv. 6, rev. 5. 
Ur-sag-gal ‘lord', husband/ obv. 15. 
Babbar ‘ brilliant/ obv. 12. 

Ba-ni-ib- = verbal prefix, obv. 7. 
BIra ‘shrine/ obv. 12. 

Ba-ra- = verbal prefix, obv. 17. 
Ba-ra-e = UD-DU ‘goeth forth/ 
obv. 17. 

Bar ‘ portion/ obv. 1-8, 10. 
Bar-ga-ta ‘ with disseminated 
plenty/ obv. 11. 

Ba-u, with god-sign, rev. 10. 
Ba-u-xi, with god-sign and geni¬ 
tive sign -xi, rev. 10. 

-bi = suffix 3 p., rev. 9. 

Bir-bir-ri ‘apportion/ obv. 8. 

Ga ‘plenty, fulness/ obv. 11, 16, 
17, 19. 

Ga, short for gar ‘make/ obv. 1-8. 
Gaba ‘split/ obv. 20. 

Gal-lu ‘to be/ rev. 9. 

Gal-lu-bi, with suffix = ‘ to be ’=‘ he 
is/ rev. 9. 

Gan ‘fruitful/ obv. 6. 

Gir-su, city-name, obv. 2, 9, 11, 
rev. 3. 

Gu-la, with god-sign, obv. 17. 

Dam ‘spouse/ obv. 15. 

Damal ‘rich, plenteous/ obv. 19. 
Da-mu = Bau. See on rev. 11 and 
s . v . Addamu. 

Dim-dim ‘ strengthen/ obv. 9. 
Dimmer lig ‘mighty divinity/ obv. 
11 . 

Dug = KA ‘speak/ obv. 10, 18, 19. 


Dul ‘dwelling/ obv. 5. 

Za-gin ‘alabaster/ obv. 9. 

Xa-lam-a ‘destroy/ rev. 2-6. 

-xi, sign of genitive, rev. 11. See 
s . v . Bau-xi. 

I-i ‘noble/ obv. 9. 

Im ‘storm/ obv. 20. 

In-ga-a-an- = verbal prefix, obv. 10. 
In-ga-a-an-dug(KA) ‘I speak/ obv. 
10. 

Ki ‘ place/ obv. 3. 

-ki, suffix after city-names, not pro¬ 
nounced. See on obv. 5. 
Ki-azag-ga ‘ shining place/ obv. 11. 
Ku ‘lordly/ obv. 20, rev. 2-6 in 
tik-ku-a, q. v . 

KU = -su, postposition ‘ for/ obv. 
14-15. 

lig = KAL ‘strong, mighty/ obv. 

11 . 

Lim ‘ woe/ rev. 10. 

Ma ‘land/ obv. 13. 

Ma ‘ ship/ obv. 6, rev. 5. 

Ma-al ‘be perfect/ obv. 12-15. 
Me-a ‘to be’ = EK. m£n, obv. 18. 
Mu = assu ‘in order to/ obv. 13. 
Mu-lu ‘the one who/ rev. 9. 
Mu-ul-lil-e, with god-sign ~B$1, 
rev. 1. 

Mu-un, verbal prefix, obv. 12-15. 
Mu-ni-ib- = verbal prefix, obv. 2-6. 
Mu-un-ma-al ‘is perfect/ obv. 12- 
15. 

Mu-us ‘tree/ obv. 14. 

Mutin ‘wine/ obv. 7. 

Nam-ma-ra, verbal prefix, obv. 16. 
Nam-ma-ra-£ = UD-DU ‘cometh 
forth/ obv. 16. 

Nina, city-name, obv. 5, rev. 6. 
Nina-gan ‘fruitful Nina/ obv. 6, 
rev. 5. 

Nunus-sa ‘increase/ obv. 8. Cf. on 
a-nunus-sa. 
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S ag = a sari du ‘leader/obv. 21. 
Sa-sa = DI-DI ‘going forth/ obv. 
20 . 

Sar-ra-a ‘overwhelm/ rev. 9. 

Siba ‘ruler/ rev. 7, 8. 

Sir-bur-la, city-name, obv. 3, rev. 4. 
Sun-na, with god-sign, obv. 19. 
Ru-na ‘make firm/ obv. 13. 

Sab ‘rive asunder/ obv. 21. 

SAb ‘midst/ obv. 10, 12. 

Se-ib ‘inclosure/ obv. 3, 6. 


Sega — A-AN ‘rain/ obv. 14. 

Su ‘hand, power/ obv. 13. 

Sc, postposition ‘for’ KU, obv. 
i4- 15 . 

Sub-bi ‘cause to fall/ rev. 7. 
Sub-sub-bi ‘ cause to fall/ rev. 8. 
Te-en ‘annihilate/ rev. 7. 
Te-en-te-en ‘ annihilate utterly/ 
rev. 8. 

Tik-ku-a ‘proudly’ rev. 2-6. See 
on ku. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE ANONYMOUS GREEK 
VERSION OF HABAKKUK, CHAPTER 3* 

By Max L. Margolis 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 

1. As is well known, the Codex Barberinus ( = 86 Holmes- 
Parsons) presents the third chapter of Habakkuk in a double 
translation; that is, in addition to the Septuagintal version ( = 
866), in another which is anonymous ( = 86a). The latter is 
found also in V ( = 23), 62, 147. A colophon in the Barberinus 
reads as follows: T rjv coSrjv rod a p ft a/coup ov% evpov avpcfrcovovaav 
ovt€ rot? o ovre oucoXct ovre avppa^cp ovre OeoSortcom * rrjcrei 9 ovv , 
el rrj$ e rj rrjs g- i/cSocrecos eartv. 

See Field, Hexapla, ad Hab. 3:2, and especially E. Klostermann, 
Analecta zur Septuaginta (1895), 50-60, where a fresh collation of the 
four manuscripts (and of the Complutensian text) is given. 

2. From the extant fragments of E' and S' it became evident 
to Montfaucon (quoted by Field) that our anonymous version 
cannot be identical with either. 

Compare the following examples: Verse 1. E'=’A3 em dyvorjpaTojv, 
Anon, per’ (var. pera) eoSrjs', VS. 3, E /= ’A^(Er B £k Ocupav , Anon. d,7ro Xifios 
(graphic var. Xot/3osi but Oepxiv V!); ibid ., E' Sela , Anon. peTa/3oXr] Sia- 
ij/aXpa tos (var. Sidnj/aXpa); vs. 5, E' mors = % Odvaros, Anon. 7 tt(oots; ibid., 
E'=^© opveov, Anon, ra peyiara tcov 7T€Tr)v<ov (var. 7r£T€ivo>v); VS. 10, E = 
*A^@ ivTivaypara vSdraiv TraprjXOev , Anon, ev tw tov e^aicnov crov opfSpov 
SieXOeiv Sd avrrjs ; VS. 13, E^’ACr e£r}X6es els (T<DTr)piav , Anon, dve^dvrjs eir 1 
( TiDTrjpla ; ibid., E'= ’A els (TiOTrjpiav (rvv y/atcrrul aov, S' Sia *lrjaovv tov Xpiarov 
< rou , Anon. pvvavOai tovs eKXeKTovs crov; ibid., E' denudasti, sive evacuasti, 
fundamentum usque ad collum, Anon, ecjs afivacrov rrjs OaXdddrjs koltcl- 
Svaovrai. 

Montfaucon was certain that it must then be the Septima (Z'). 
Now Field ( Prolegomena, p. xlvi) has cast doubt upon the very 
existence of a seventh version. The few instances from the 
Psalter may indeed be dismissed with Field as dubious; but 
there remain the two passages,.Hab. 1:5 and 2: 11, according to 

* Preprinted from the forthcoming William Rainey Harper Memorial Volumes. 
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the testimony of Jerome, whose language is quite explicit ( u reperi, 
exceptis quinque editionibus, id est, Aquilae, Symmachi, LXX, 
Theodotionis, et Quinta, in duodecim prophetis et duas alias edi- 
tiones”). It is nevertheless strange that in the third chapter 
his Greek apparatus does not appear to have gone beyond the 
Sexta; had he known our translation, he certainly would have 
quoted it for verse 13. 

3. Although three of the manuscripts containing our anony¬ 
mous version, V, 62, 147, are Lucianic in character, it will not 
do to identify Anon, with Lucian. The Complutensian, which is 
strongly Lucianic, shows, it is true, remarkable agreements with 
Anon.; but its readings are apparently mixed. The readings 
from 22, 36, 48, 51, and Theodoret (all Lucianic) agree with 
Anon, in so few cases that it is impossible to class them and 
Anon, together. It is true, we find doublets which are charac¬ 
teristic of Lucian (vs. 2); but they are common to all texts. 

On V, 22, 36, 48, 51, Theodoret, as Lucianic see Cornill, Ezecliiel, 
p. 65; on the Complutensian, ibid., p. 66; on 62, 147, Klostermann, loc. 
cit ., p. 51. Cod. 42, which according to Field is equally Lucianic, agrees 
with Anon, in the trifling omission of mi, vs. 7; more important is the 
agreement between Anon, and 239 (a manuscript whose affiliations are 
unknown) in VS. 4, e/cei iirearrjpLKrai {arrea-r. V, earrjp. 239) rj Svvapas rrjs 
8o£r)S avrov against ml edero (eOrjKtv Compl.) aya7rr](TW Kparaiav (ayairiqv 
i<tx v PQ-V Compl.) io^ws (rrjs Swa/xecos Compl.) avrov (Er. 

V quite frequently abandons Anon, in favor of (Er. Thus, vs. 3, ef 
opovs <f>apav 62, 86a, 147: ef opovs Karao" klov Sao-e'oos V = £< c * a > c.b a l.; ibid., 
6 ovpavos 62, 86a, 147: ovpavovs V = (Er; VS. 6, al oBol al ef aPXVS aWonoOrj- 
aovra i • avrov evem auaOrjcrerai rj otKovpiivrj 62, 86a, 147 : al oSol al a-pXV^ 
avrl KoiTiDV V, cf. rcopias (var. 7ropeias) alaiviovs (-las) avrov (var. avrd>v; )>40, 
al.) avrl (+ Se) ko7T(i)v (Er; VS. 8, rj opyrj 62, 86a, 147: TO oppirjpLa V = (Er; vs. 13, 
€kAcktoi;s 62, 86a, 147: ypio-rovs V = ^ c - c ( v i d ) AQ, al. On the other hand, 
in two cases V stands alone against (Er: vs. 6, Si eOpvfirj 62, 86a, 147, cf. 
©r:>V; vs. 8, avefirjs 62, 86a, 147, cf. (Er: 'pvaem. Kvpie V. 

A conclusive proof of the un-Lucianic character of our version is 
furnished by the rendering ao-^aAei? for , vs. 19, (Er presenting 

the literal translation coo-el i\d<f>ov (var. cbs iXacfxDv), exactly as the same 
word is rendered by Lucian, II Kings 22: 34 (arrjpL^iov rovs 7 roSas pov tbs 
eA acf>ov). 

4. It is worthy of note that in three instances Anon, appears 
to have influenced S. 
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Vs. 9, cf. c^opTao'a?; VS. 14, cf. rot;? 

7r€7rot#OTas €7rt rrj avOaSeia avrwv; ibid., V— 3/^ Anon. 

A similar influence might be found in vs. 6, if we were certain about 
the meaning of (on the reading see Payne Smith s . v .). 

According to Noldeke ( ZDMG, XL, p. 729, footnote), the verb is taken 
by some of the native lexicographers to mean ‘tremble,’ while others 
assign to it the meaning ‘conjecture.’ The latter recalls the rendering 
of Anon., i^eiKaaev. 

5. The author of our version was certainly a Jew. 

Whereas all the other versions render , vs. 13, by xp l<tto ^’> 

XpidTov, XP L<TT <?, our version alone is careful to avoid the term because of 
its Christian associations, putting in its place the safer c kX^ktovs (so 62, 
86a, 147). How far a christianizing exegesis could go is shown by the 
rendering of S', Sta ’I rjaovv tov XpicrTov <rov. Aquila, who elsewhere re¬ 
places the Septuagintal ^ottos by yXu /x/xevos (Ps. 2:2; Dan. 9:26), seems 
to have foregone caution in the present passage, to the delectation of 
Jerome (“Iudaeus Aquila interpretatus est ut Christianus ”). 

6. Our version shows two doublets which it shares, however, 
with the majority of © manuscripts. 

Vs. 2, iv to) iyyl^tiv ra Itt) ( i7n-)yv(i)a0rj<Trj 068, 

130, 311)* iv to) 7rapeivcu tov Kaipov avaSeiX I ^V (T V ( ^ 239) — 3lp3i j 

ibid., “ffiTn arn t:»-q iv to) TapaxOrjvcu (var. TapacrcrtcrOcn) tyjv \pVXV V 
piov iv opyrj (€. o.>Compl.) iXeovs pLvrjcrOrjdYj = "“li^TFl "TT"I TjP 3 and Tim 

nisiri Dnn. 

Especially characteristic of our version is the introduction 
from a parallel clause of a verb wanting in a Greek synonym 
is naturally chosen. 

Thus in vs. 2 (also in G), kcu iijlo-Trjv is resumptive of koI evXa/S^Orjv, 
while yvtoaOrjdY] is supplied from the following i7nyv(Do-0rjdrj or ava&ax^Wfl. 
Similarly in VS. 4, i-rrecrTripiKTai resumes virdpx a avTa>; VS. 6, dXXom)0rjdOVTaL 
corresponds to TaTretvw&Jowrat; vs. 9, <ret<rets, to Stco-KcSao-as; vs. 11, iir- 
co-^ev, perhaps to io-rdOr}. 

7. Our version indulges in free renderings or paraphrase of 
an interpretative character, often suggesting religious scruples in 
the manner of the Targums. 

Vs. 7, ol KCLTOLKOVVTCS TCL? $€pp€l 9 MaSta/X OVer against G TTTOr)0r}(TOVTaL KCU 
(k.> 42) (at) aKrjval yrjs MaSta/x. The purpose is apparently to avoid the 
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personification of inanimate objects. For Targumic examples see Cor- 
nill, loc. cit ., p. 123. 

Vs. 8, apfMLTa for imrovs covers up a mythological element. 

Vs. 10, iv tw avTo<f>Oa\fjLtiv ce, oxJjovtol'l (re. The mountains, as inani¬ 
mate, are not to be endowed with sight. 

Vs. 13, ave(j>dvr)<>, (HFAE'S' i$rj\6e< s, 2© egressus es. A well-known Tar¬ 
gumic device; cf. here . 

: Ibid ., KaraSvaovrai, free for • 

T " “ 

Vs. 14, perd Swdpews aov = ^tOttS/T'tDOa > paraphrastic. 

Vs. 16, ra (nrXdyxva pov, more decorous than rj kolX La pov = ^ t3!H (the 
same purpose is subserved by KapSca c - b al.). Similarly, ibid ., /car’ 
ipjavrov irapaxOr} for 0r /cat v7TOKarw0€i' pov erapaxOrj rj (var. kr^vs) pov = 
ima Tinnv On aesthetic euphemism in the ancient versions see 
Frankel, Vorstudien , § 31; Geiger, Urschrift , pp. 385 ff. 

Free is the rendering in vs. 17, rj iXata i&rrjXos (‘evanescent, extinct/ 
a hapax legomenon in OT Greek) eo-rai, €r xf/evcreraL epyov eXatas=lljrQ 
n^rntpya? and vs. 19, d(T<f>aXe'i<Sy an interpretative paraphrase for €r 
axrei £Xd(j>ov (var. ws £Xa<f>wv) — nib»«3 • 

Vs. 19, cSwkc /xot is less anthropomorphic than Svvapcs (var. 

1(txvs) pov = • 

An interpretative addition seems to be also rwv exOpwv pov vs. 19 (cf. 
rovs ixOpovs Procop.), just as rovs rpaxrfXovs paraphrases ra v\j/rjXd = 

-rriioa. 

IT 

8. Our version also strives after idiomatic Greek constructions, 
while (3 affects a hebraizing literalness. 

Thus we find subordination (participial or infinitive construction) in 
the place of Hebrew co-ordination: vs. 6, err0.9 Superprjo-ev, Karavorjaas 
eieUaaev for earrj ko.1 ecraXevOrj, hre^Xeipev (var. Karevorffrev) kcu (S^eraKyj ; VS. 
10, ev rw avrotfrOaXpew ere TapaxOrj(rovraL , 6\f/ovTaL (re kcu wSivrjcrovcriv (var. 
etSov (re kcu (rvvaXyovaiv). 

9. The exegetical position of our version, whether in matters 
of punctuation, accentuation, rendering of words, or interpreta¬ 
tion in general, is on the whole modern, if we may take the 
exegesis of the Vulgate as a standard of modernity. But, as a 
matter of fact, it becomes evident upon examination that in the 
development of scriptural exegesis a fixed chronology is impos¬ 
sible. Sometimes we find a rendering which is by no means 
obvious, running counter to what we are wont to designate as the 
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traditional interpretation, in supposedly late versions, the Targum 
for instance; and vice versa. Apparently there must have existed 
for a long period marked fluctuation in the conception of scrip¬ 
tural words or contexts, corresponding to the unsettled state of 
the consonantal text itself. Deviations from the received punc¬ 
tuation and accentuation may be met with even in Aquila. 

Examples: (a) Punctuation. ’jj and ^3 ; vs. 4, 312 = Anon. 

t ; 

(cKet inecmrjpLKTai ; I take the verb as an amplification by the translator, 
see above, § 6; it is possible, however, that we have here a doublet, that 
is, hrzvTrjpiKTai = DlDl , passivum pro activo) © (et ibi ): 0^ (rat ZOcto) 
’AS {et posuit). 

Vocalization. Vs. 2, primo 312 = Anon. (£© (iv //.eo-w) S (cvto's): 

A (iv T(o eyyt£eti/); secundo: 3"lp^I Anon. G (iv t<T eyyt^etv, 

iv r a> 7rapetvai). 

Ibid ., 312 = ’A (ra iry) S (rcov iviavriov ) © (eTtov): Anon. 

(Suo). 

Vs. 5, ‘"Q'n 312= A (Aot/xos) S (Oava to?) E' (mors) Anon. (7nru>crts, else¬ 
where = ““0> cf. also ~nn Sir. 50:4): (Aoyos) © ( sermo ). 

Vs. 6, "IFM 3l2 = ®r (kcu (St)eraK> 7 , passivum pro activo, cf. F et dis- 
solvit 1 ): Anon, (rat efetrao-ev 2 ). 

TJT" 

1 The meaning was derived from ‘unfasten, loosen, 1 \veiv (Ps. 104 (105): 20; 145 

(146):7), fiiaAveu/ (Isa. 58:6), solvere {ibid.). AiaAveu/ is used to render (Judg. 15:14), 

which in a number of instances is rendered by r^/cecrflai and its compounds; in other words, 
{Sia)\veadaL and TTjKecrflai are synonyms. in the mind of the translator, could be 

used in the sense of ‘breaking up, liquefying, 1 quite as well as its Aramaic equivalent 
an®, which means ‘loosen 1 (Dan. 3:25; in a figurative sense, ibid., 5:6),butalso ‘dissolve 1 

(cf. ^5^) liquefactus est in a quotation from Ephrem Syrus, Brockelmann, p. 3876). 
•’"H® ‘soften, dissolve, 1 e. g., Pesahim 446, whence the biblical rVTlSJ'E Num. 6:3 is, of 

T T # T : 

course, a different root; see Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon, p. 1056a, and references. Ac¬ 
cording to Ibn Ganah (s. v. it is quite possible that ^PFin derives its meaning of 

‘unfastening 1 from “linD ‘spring up; 1 but see Brown-Driver-Briggs, p. 684a. With (517 
goes Ibn Ezra who paraphrases O’ED • It is probable that & ‘he confounded 

them 1 presupposes the same etymology. It is also to be noted that “inTH Job 37:1 is 
rendered kcu tKvd-rj ’A. 

2Ei/cd^eiv ‘liken, compare, infer from comparison, conjecture, guess, 1 is found for 
rTEH ‘think of 1 Ps. 47 (48): 10 2, ‘calculate, reckon 1 Prov. 23:7 2 {eUd^uiv = 

cf. Mishnic ^37® ‘estimate, 1 Hullin 7:4, hence eiKac-fioi for Gen. 

26:12 ’A; Wisd. 8:8 ebca£ei Afc$? = |_Cj„o £ aestimat 17,9:16 elKd^omev = Vr <5 aesti- 

mamus 17, 19:18 eUdcrai = «£> aestimari 17. The passive ebca£eo-0ai corresponds to 

npns Jer. 26 (46) :23. ^\F\ ‘spy out, explore 1 Num. 13:2 is a synonym of ibid., 21:32, 

and therefore of npn; cf. Judg. 18:2. Our translator found in the exact counter¬ 
part to 8ien€Tpr)arev: “He stood, and measured the earth; he beheld, and explored 

the nations. 11 See below. Of course, the form “\rP"l may have been taken as an equivalent 
of that is, in the language of our grammars, as a form after > analogy (see 

KOnig, Lehrgebdude, I, 171). 
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Vs. 7 , nnn $? = (5i , A© (am) 2 (Sia): nnri Anon. (crao-fl^o-crai; cf. Job 
4:14 Siacreieiv (var. ow-)=THBn; fin, and HHD are synonyms; 
cf. Deut. 1 : 21 ; Ps. 27 : 1 . 2 avrov €V€Ka = ^h, cf. Isa. 59:20 ei/e/cev 2«<ov = 

(6) Accentuation. Vs. 4, 12 VF/- ffOTp $ = Anon, (/cepara eV ^apo? 

• ti • A ^ T * V ! 

avrov virapyei avrw ): *|5 D^j^p ®r (xepara iv \ epatv avrovj that is, (Sr 

*’ .a _j t • 'v- 

connects *0 with and sees in the former an amplification of the 

T * 

pronominal suffix in the noun; cf. Fried. Delitzsch, Hiob , p. 151 ). 

Vs. ii, fobrv ?psn lisb %l = Anon. (Kara to <f>eyyos rwv /3o\i$a)V 


(TOV 7rop€.v<TOVTai): tobtT *££n *mb © (ft? <f> cos jSoAl&S CTOV 7T0pCV(70VTat). 


(c) Meaning of words. Vs. 5, “12*1 Anon, ra peyiara ra>v Trerrjvoiv 
(var. TreTetvwv) =’A (tti-^iw) 2©E' (opveov). The word is given the mean¬ 
ing ‘bird,’ ‘birds,’ (opms, 7 tt^vov, ircrava, oiwos; , HISV 3 , 

l^r 3 ; avis , ares), specifically a bird of prey, ‘vulture,’ ‘eagle’ (yvij/, 


aero?; aLoLs* Ui-lsJ ^2Lb p**!) (Sr Deut. 


32:24; Job 5:7; ’A Deut., Job, Ps. 77 (78):48; 2 Job, Ps. 75 (76):4; 77 
(78): 48; C 0J Deut.; <S Deut., Job; F Deut., Job; Exod. rabba, chap. 12; 
Rashi on the two Ps. passages; Ibn Ganah. See Gesen. Thesaurus for 
an etymology based on Arabic, which, however, is rejected as uncertain. 
Perhaps the signification is a purely conjectural one derived from the 
passage in Job. (Sr A Q- 26.233 i v w€ ^l\ok (^SaXois), seems to have taken 
“113“) in the sense of ‘shackles,’ cf. lju ^ ‘walk like a shackled man,’ 
/■ 

twftAwp! ‘drive (a beast) in hobbles’ (Hava). The variants (ek TrcSta, ek 
7reStav, ets 7ratSetai/) are apparently corruptions in Greek. 

Vs. 6, Anon. SicpA-pT/o-ev = oi^aLoo <S et mensus est F, which is 

the obvious sense. (Sr Kal iaaXevOrj, passivum pro activo, = £ , 

assumes, perhaps correctly, a root || , just as EVJ corresponds 

to tM3 (Ps. 99:1; also 72 (73): 2, where (Sr €o-aA€v^o-av = ^M/"'1t33)* It is 
unnecessary to read (Guthe) or (Wellhausen). 

Ibid ., yn \23 Anon. raTr€Lvu)6rjo-ovraL = <S> incurvati sunt F, again 


the obvious meaning. (Sr iraKrjaav from HmIT (or HIlT, 


away, 


Arab. L*, Ethiop. (Ifc :, Syriac and 


)"nZ3) ‘melt 
(Noldeke, 


ZDMG, XXX, p. 186, footnote); cf. Ps. 41 (42):7 ttfiintn KaTarrjKeTaL 


2, 12, ^nninirn KararrjKrj 2; Sir. 43:10 eKAv^aj<7tv=^niI3"’/nir n (so cor¬ 
rectly Peters). 

Vs. 16, 5i3“jy» Anon. woXepiovv takes the verb as denominative from 
“Will (see Brown-Driver-Briggs, s. v. Tft). Perhaps we should point 
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ill order to explain Anon, (but see Kimhi); F accinctum , of 
course, presupposes the same etymology. 

(d) Interpretation in general. The Hebrew tenses being ambiguous 
(the imperfects may be taken aoristically, and the perfects prophetically; 
see Nowack’s commentary), it would be of interest to know how they 
were understood by the ancient versions. From the paraphrastic ex¬ 
plicitness of 3T it is clear that it interprets vss. 3-15 as a historical retro¬ 
spect, while the framework is taken in an eschatological sense, exactly 
in the manner of our own Authorized Version. With the exception of 
i)b^rr ? vs. 10, the imperfects are taken in a future sense by F. The 

# T 

rendering in £ fluctuates between future, past, and present. Anon, has 
the futuie, except foi vs. 8, niyn vs. 9, 3^p!3rn (aonst and future) 

ibid., fcVn"' and vs. 16, which are rendered aoristically, and "^TT 

vs. 18, for which the present (var. the perfect) is used. (5r in the main 
agrees with Anon.; but note the future for , >*p2ri ; future with 

aoristic variant for ; present with future variant for "DSIT • 

Marti’s interpretation of our psalm as a description of the coming 
manifestation of the Lord in language reminiscent in part of the tra¬ 
ditional theophanies is borne out by the majority of the ancient ver¬ 
sions; in vs. 3 the future is attested by *A2©E', in addition to the versions 
mentioned. 

Vs. 9, yHX-ypuF) fYnrO Compl. 6 7TOTa/xos o-yt^erai rrj yrj , passivum 
pro activo, taking yiX as subject, tYPlflj as object, and as 3 pers. 

fern.; F fluvios scindes terrae = ’A 7roTafjLovs o-yto-ets yrjs takes >p2n as 
2 pers. masc. and connects JVpflD and yiX in a status constructus 

relation; TrorapiCjv (var. 7roTa/Aa>, 7roTa/xols) pay^crerai ( f )) yrj, passivum pro 
activo, similarly takes ypan as 2 pers. masc. and connects the two 
nouns in a status constructus relation of an inverse order; the same 
interpretation seems to underlie £ (^Z^ZZ )Zoi<TiLo i-^flo). Anon. 7 to- 
rafjLovs Steo-KeSao-as Kal yrjv creicreis also takes 3?p!2r\ as 2 pers. masc. and 
the two nouns as co-ordinate objects, the verb being rendered doubly 
(see above, § 6). Xbn Ezra and Kimhi also take the verb as 2 pers. 
masc. with y“|J$ as the first and rVHf"D as the second (predicative) 
object. 

Vs. 10, Anon, oprj adheres to the simple sense (peshat); £r 

• T 

Xaoi is haggadic, cf. Mic. 6:2 Xaoi (fiovvot AQ*, al. : opy Q mg ), cf. £ (accord¬ 
ing to Kimhi) XtVDX and Ros hasanah 11a = Exodus rabba, chap. 15 
and 28, btt D""VJ y» • 

10. The Hebrew text underlying Anon, shares a number of 
variations with ©, but has also some of its own. 
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(a) Vs. 1, nirmi by 35 ai segionoth Jerome = ’A2E' (eVt dyvo'qpA- 
tojv) ® (v 7 r€p t(ov olkovctukt fx(iiv^ see Field) F (pro ignorantiis) & '(fcUTVlb*£5): 
H br ? Anon. ©r (/x-ct’ oj&Js 8 ). 

Vs. 2, "'jn^T 35^ (z^lJoo) © (rrbtm) & ( e t timid) Anon. ©r (*<u 
evXafirjOriv, var. icfrofi'ijOrjv, correction after |^?): Anon. ©r (KaTevo^o-a 4 ). 

Ibid., t)ppn 35 ’A (^maxrov auTo) ® (£a)axroi/ auTov) 2 (ava^ojajcror avTov) 
F {vivified illud) & (frPTi "pub MiTH): Anon, ft (£aW) 5 (Ji-?). 

Ibid,, in 35F (wofiewi /actes) £ (fcCHllTib TW n»): 3HW 
Anon. ©r {hnyviao-Qrjo-p, avahu^Orjdrj) G>j-*ZZ). 

Ibid., Drn 35 Anon. © secundo (cAcovs) 5 (>^z>a^o) © (“p"3rH3) F 
{misericordiae): ">rn Anon. ©r primo {ttjv xf/vxw f«>v). 

Vs. 8, n^n 35£ mnn Anon. © (opyurOrjs var. upyio-Orjs) © 

(-pip -p nin)^(j>*'4 

Vs. 15, 35^ (Aib): n^nin Anon. ©r (avc/Si/tatras, £wef3lf3a<ras; 

t : ~ t * t : ~ • 

var. kwifitfias, vweprjyayts 5 ). 

Ibid., 35 £ (VaIso) © (-fizn) ^ («i hefo): Sp/Jp Anon. ©c (era- 

: it 

paxOr)? with D" I "J as subject; (o-w)rapacro-ovras, with DpJ as object). 

Vs. 16, 3pl 35F ( putredo): 13?! ? Anon. (5 (rpo/xos) 5 (|A->Z*) © 
(feOf^T). 

Note the following instances where Anon, goes with 15, while ©r varies: 
Vs. 9, “li3?Fl 35 Anon. (££eyzpOrj) <£ (j-^ZZ) F ( suscitam, activum pro 
passivo): ? ©r (erereivas, var. cvtcvcZs). 

Vs. 10, ‘■Qy D12 Q!T 35 Anon, (cv ro> rov l^aicnov (tov opfipov SieXOeiv 

T T * ” VV 

8i’ avT^s) 5 (Zj-pZ |ksL*V|o) © (*ny fcPtTa 13330 *8 (|gurges aquarum 
transiit) , A2®E / (£vt way para uScitodv waprjXOev): 1331J "‘/J “*1 {vKopwi- 
£an / 8 (var. Siacnrepeis 8 ) vSara wop das ( avrov ). 

Vs. 12, !3?3&I1 35 Anon. (iyepOtfo-rj) ©r 866 {o-vpwaTrj(T€Ls ): !y«£n ©r (oAx- 
yoicrets, var. eXaTrootreis). 

3 Of. Ps. 9:16 p^3Jl Hebr. eyyauv (S’Aa»6>?; 91 (92):3 p^H *^3? (S /aer* o>8t)s. Hence 
the retroversion (Graetz, al.) is superficial. Possibly no variant need be assumed 

at all; cf. Ps. 7:1: p^ti'© ^aA/ios. 

4 Ka.7o.voelv = H81 Gen. 42:9 and elsewhere. In keeping with the parallelism, we should 
probably read Tjte’TD for • 

5 nGD*l (Graetz) is a superficial retroversion. 

t : - t 

aCf.Tapiroeiv = *Y50n Ps. 45 (46):3; ‘’WpDn Lam. 1:20; 2:11. 

7 For S"Vp!P © probably read ; so Wellhausen, alii. 

8 <TKopTrl^fUp = HHT Mai. 2:3; Ezek. 5:12; Siao-jreipeiv = pnT Jer. 15:7. nopeveaGcu = “07 
Num. 20:19 and elsewhere. 
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Vs. 13, *rio- tYP3 M Anon. (?u> s d/3iWou rijs Oa.\a.<T<T-q<s, free): fyny 
liO 1 '? E'U (denudasti fundamentum): TiC" m3 ® ( ornasti funda- 

: , : t • t 

mentum): (c^yeipas Sea/xovs). 

Vs. 16, 7)D"JZP Anon. ( 7 ro\c/xovv , see above, §9): fc| p"'3" 1 (Trapoi/ceids 

/xov). 

Vs. 17 , nbpsp $ Anon, (e/c /xai/Spa?) <5 (|^ ,-Lo) ^ (de ovili): 
bsssra (a 7 ro (Spdxre U>s). 

(6) Vs. 4, ■JVDH PfA ( absconsionem ) 2 ( absconditam ) © ( absconsio ) 
(abscondita esif & (&P72tt7D Fllifn) 9 & (dya^o-iv 10 * ): Anon. 

(17 Svvapus). 

Vs. 6, “jy ]t>£ ( y^ Uo,) ® (ranpba*!) J T (saeculiy. 75 ? ffi (/lea), 
> Anon. 

Vs. 7, |§®r (kottcov) *A (a vmfaXovs) 2 (aSi/uav) © (a8i/das) 5 (^o]) 

® (SnVtib) ^ ( iniquitate ): "ptf Anon. (17 oWovp.kvrj). 

Vs. 9, S!# {inramenta) % ("p^p TOlZlbfl Anon. 

(e^opTafra?) (^nNnnrJo). 

iTdd., TD& ® ("pTjnj) 3? (gwae locutus es ) (K (Aeya, 

var. et7rcv, -j- KvpLOs) n"JTD 12 ? Anon. (tt}s <£apcrpas a vtov). 

Vs. 10 , Din (to) (ttyos) 5 (i^fl©?©) ® (^7Din7j) # ( altitudo ): (bip) 
Dn 13 Anon. (/xci£ov). 

T Vs. 13, 2Tin PPM (l 3 ^? oizLs ^ 0 ) ® CpiTPQa) ^ (de domo 
impii): JYlE Sllh (dvo/xwv (var. aveftw) Oavarov ): 5®n ^r\7D Anon. 

V T T T “ v •• : 

(avQp(i) 7 ro)v VTreprjcjidviov). 

Vs. 14, 3FQpD IMr (St€KO^as, var. Sie/xepio’as) <5> (ZZ\_its) ® (St7^T3) 3J 

(maledixisti u ): r)7Jp“ Anon. (i^Urja-a^). 

ibid., vto7:n (^oio^a^) & (rriran maira) # (scepMs 

t ~ : 

eius): TptjpSl Anon. (/xcra Swa/xccos om>). 

Ibid., iTlQ (Svvao'rtov, var. Sui/arco]/) <S (s^gial ft ® (^D^Sl) 

t t : 

37 ( bellatorum eius): Vo Anon, (rwv d/xaprcoXaiv). 

T * IT 

9 From ran = Kin • 10 From ran=ann. 

TTTT TT-T 

nCf. Svvafitq = *Q!£ Isa. 28:1 Al. : cf. Num. 4:23 Al. and elsewhere. Possibly tt)? 

8 o^t )5 avr ou = * s a synonym of rn&jtSPl cf. Isa. 28:1: inn^tSH *022 ; &°£ a = 

SrH^SPi ibid. Al.); the inversion as Isa. 62:8 Kara rrjs So^ys (var. i<r\vo<;) roO Ppa\iovo<; ai»rov= 
w For the interchange of H and £ (Old Hebrew script) see the examples 

adduced by me in ZAW, XXV, 321. 

12 Cf. ^aperpa = “172125^ Jer. 28 (51): 12. 

nCf. Lev. 24:16. i5Cf. Judg. 5:7 C3B. 


13 Cf. Deut. 27:14. 

16 Cf. Ezek. 18:10 *A. 
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Ibid., (< TeurOrjcrovTai, var. (raXerOycrovrai) & (^bl^b^ m*]"‘Q ?) 

¥ (venientibus ut turbo): tp23“> 17 Anon, (ot TreTroiOores) £ (ilsZZ])) t 

. -:'T • , 

Ibid., " I j£"'£nb W¥ {ad dispergendum me): & (ev avr# (8t)av- 

oiiovcn): y Anon. £. 

Ibid., (d>s) S (wo-tc) U (s/ci^ ems): >Anon. 5. 

Vs. 16, "'F^ETT Z (rpJETZJ) ¥ {audivi): "'FHEIB © 

• ; “ r # *: - r 

(i<fiij\a£a Compl., -ijd/jLTjv cet ): Anon, (cra^a^v). 

ibid., ires $G (dva(var. KaTa)7rav(TOfjxu) ¥ {requiescam): 5"P2FI ? 
- T - . - 
Anon. (<f>v\d£ei<;). 

11. Unsolved problems of identification: 

Vs. 8, o 7r poe/3rjs = < $; VS. 11, <£d)s TO Xafinov = ?; ibid., to 8e <j>eyyos = V, 
vs. 19, ra^tcras KaTeT-oro-aro = ?; €r vs. 13, /3aAets (var. e/3a\e$) = ?; VS. 14, 
XaAivovs (var. fjvias;) = f. 

17 Cf. j3o^0eta = n"^P'D rvic^p Isa., chaps. 30, 32, and porj0€lv = -Jjq Ps. 118 (119): 117, 
“IFp IIEsdr. 5:2. TjPp? is thus a synonym of ^7^2 » *^5203» ’jFEJJ • 


A MS OF ABU HIFFAN’S COLLECTION OF ANECDOTES 
ABOUT ABU NUWAS* 

By Duncan B. Macdonald 
H artford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 

In the Catalogue (Tune collection de manuscrits arabes et hires 
appartenant a la maison E. J. Brill a Leide , now in the library 
of Princeton University, one MS (no. 171, p. 27) is entered thus: 

Contes du temps de Haroun ar-Rachid. (677) 
Belle ecriture. 41 feuillets.” This would suggest a tale of the 
Arabian Nights type, with Abu Hiffan as hero. As a matter of 
fact it is a collection of anecdotes about Abu Nuwas, each contain¬ 
ing an extract or extracts from his poems, and each introduced by 
Jli* • There is no title, colophon, or date, but the accom¬ 

panying photographic reproductions will show the character of the 
collection and may give a clue to the date of the manuscript. 

In the limited apparatus of MS catalogues accessible to me I 
can find no other trace of this book or of any other book of Abu 
Hiffan. It seems to be a unicum both of work and author. But 
there can be little question as to the identity of either. The 
Filirist gives both, and from references in the Aghcini and else¬ 
where it is evident that Abu Hiffan was a prominent literary 
figure in the Baghdad of the middle of the third century of the 
Hijra. That the date of his death was unknown was probably 
Ibn Khallikan’s reason for not including him among his a'yan, 
and the same reason may have operated elsewhere. 

His full name was Abu Hiffan 'Abdullah b. Ahmad b. Harb 
al-Mihzaml. In the short article on him in the Filirist (p. 144, 
1. 26) he is given a place among the muhdath poets, and called 
a liander-down of stories and poems and an author of collections 
(akhbarl, rawiya, musannif). Of his books are given The 
Book of Four on the Stories of the Poets and The Book of the Art 
of Poetry; the latter is called large, and a part had been seen by 
an-Nadnn. But in the article (p. 160) on Abu Nuwas (d. a. h. 200) 
the stories about him and a selection of his poems are said to have 

♦Preprinted from the forthcoming William Rainey Harper Memorial Volumes. 
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been edited ('amila) by Abu Hiffan. This work may have been 
a part of the Book of Four , and is plainly our MS. 

The following are the other references to him in the Fihrist . 
P. 116: He knew al-Fath b. Khaqan (killed 247), al-Jahiz (d. 255), 
and Isma'll b. Ishaq the Qadi (d. 282), and noted their common 
love for books. P. 125: He corresponded and exchanged satires 
with Abu-1-'Ayna’ (d. 280 odd). P. 129: Muhammad b. Da’ud 
(killed 296) wrote a Book of Four in imitation of that of Abu 
Hiffan. P. 143: Abu Ahmad Yahya b. 'All (d. 300), one of the 
A1 al-Munajjim and a Mu'tazilite theologian who held a majlis 
much attended by theologians, included him in his Kitdb al-bdhir 
on stories of poets of both the Umayyad and 'Abbasid Dynasties. 
According to Mas'udi ( Muriij , VIII, 225) Abu Hiffan composed 
laudatory verses on another member of this family, 'All b. Yahy&, 
brother of Abu-l-Hasan Ahmad b. Yahyk, known as Ibn an-Nadim 
the Mu'tazilite. The information in the Fihrist (p. 143) on the 
A1 al-Munajjim has not enabled me to disentangle the exact rela¬ 
tionship here. 

In the Nuzha al-alibbd of Muhammad al-Anbari (d. 577) is 
the only other formal notice (pp. 267 ff. of lithog. of Cairo, 1294) 
of Abu Hiffan which I have found. But it informs us only that 
he was a pupil of al-Asma'i, that was his rawi, 

and adds two anecdotes illustrating his readiness in improvising 
epigrammatic verses. 

In the preface by Hamza b. al-Hasan (or 'All b. Hamza) al- 
Isbahanl to his recension of the diwdn of Abu Nuwas, he quotes 
Abu Hiffan once only. On page 15 of the Cairo edition of 1898 
he gives on his authority a story of how al-'Attabi ( ? Abu 'Amr 
Kulthum, d. 208), after he turned to religion, forbade the reciting 
of the poems of Abu Nuwas, and how he was grievously deceived 
on one occasion. 

Ibn Khallikan also refers to him once, telling ( Biogr . Did ., 
I, 68) how he satirized the Mu’tazilite Chief Qadi Ibn Abi Duwad. 
De Slane adds (p. 73, note 29) a reference to the Khatib’s History 
of Baghdad; but from that w T e learn only that he was born at al- 
Basra. The date of his death is not given. 

Yaqut ( Geogr. Did .) has two references. In III, 932, he quotes 
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from him a line referring to the Day of Fayf ar-rlf, and IV, 306, 
a story handed down from Abu Mu'adh, brother of Abu Nuwas. 

In the Acjhdni there are several references, but these are of 
value only as showing the circles in which he moved and who 
were his contemporaries. In Vol. II, p. 179, is a report from Abu 
Hiffan of how he had been present one day at a somewhat festive 
ma jlis of one of the chiefs of the Turks, who amused the company 
by the queer names under which he called for certain songs. In 
Vol. IV, p. 92, is another report of how he was present on a graver 
occasion when Ibn al-'Arabl (d. 231) misquoted a verse badly, 
gave it the wrong author, and explained it absurdly in defense of 
his misquotations; on all which Abu Hiffan comments acidulously. 
In Vol. VI, p. 18, Abu Hiffan recounts a long, unsavory, but 
evidently well-known anecdote, directly from IJusayn b. ad-Dah- 
hak (of frequent mention in the Aghanij d. under al-Muntasir or 
al-Musta'in [247-51] at almost 100 years of age) of what befell 
the latter with al-Hasan b. Sahl and a ghularn of his. In Vol. IX, 
p. 88, how Abu Hiffan brought to Harun ar-Kaslnd (d. 193) a 
slave girl, and the trouble that followed in Harun’s harem with 
Zubayda. Here Abu Hiffan, in rearing and training a promising 
slave girl, plays apparently the same part as is ascribed to Ishaq 
b. Ibrahim al-Mawsill, e. g., in the Fcikhrl , p. 183 of Cairo edition. 
In Vol. XI, p. 2, is a very pointed comment on the poems of the 
A1 Abl Hafsa. They began as hot water and gradually cooled 
until those of Mutawwaj, the last of the house, were frozen. In 
Vol. XVII, p. 7, is the story of a threatened hi ja-warfare between 
Abu Hiffan and Sa'ld b. Humayd, and how it was averted. Finally, 
in Vol. XX, p. 65, is a Rabelaisean anecdote from him, of a ma jlis 
at which he was present. It has no dating value. 

The photographic reproductions of the first three pages may 
now be left to speak for themselves. The anecdotes are of the 
social literary type common in the Aglidni and of the character we 
should expect in connection with Abu Nuwas. It may be doubted 
whether much of historical or literary value could be squeezed 
from them. But the book seems genuine, is apparently unique, 
and deserves at least to have attention called to it. It should cer¬ 
tainly be used by any future editor of the dhccin of Abu Nuwas. 
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THE HILPRECHT CASE 
[Copy] 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, August 1, 1907 
To the Editor of the American Journal of Semitic Languages . 

Dear Sir: During the week of the meeting of the American 
Oriental Society at New Haven in April, 1906, it was proposed by 
certain gentlemen whom the occasion had brought together, that 
the charges preferred by Dr. John P. Peters against Professor 
Herman V. Hilprecht be formally considered in one of the public 
sessions of the society. It was deemed more appropriate, how¬ 
ever, not to make the matter a part of the official proceedings of 
the society, but rather to address to Professor Hilprecht a note 
signed by a number of members of the society personally (not 
officially), requesting an explanation. The following note, with 
the signatures affixed, was accordingly sent to him, and from him 
in due course was received the reply which follows it. 

It would afppear from the reviews and critiques, and from the 
personal opinions of scholars who have been consulted, that the 
volume to which Professor Hilprecht makes reference does not 
touch upon the important questions which had been raised by his 
colleagues. On behalf of the gentlemen who signed the note, 
therefore, I am sending you the note in question, together with 
Professor Hilprecht’s reply, for publication in your Journal, with 
any such comment as it may seem to you suitable to make. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Charles R. Lanman 


[Copy] 

April 18, 1906 

Professor Herman Hilprecht. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, feel that the recent controversy in 
the matter of the Nippur expeditions has been left in a state which allows 
the gravest imputations upon the integrity of American scholarship to 
rest uncleared. We believe that this condition of things is in a high 
degree detrimental to the progress of Oriental learning in this country. 
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A full and frank statement of the facts, so far as they bear upon your 
activity at Nippur and your publications relating to the same, would be 
exceedingly desirable. Will you not be good enough to furnish us with 
such a statement without too great delay, and will you kindly address the 
same to Professor Oertel of Ytile University? 

We are, yours respectfully, 

Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University 
Francis Brown, Union Theological Seminary 
Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University 
Richard Gottheil, Columbia University 
Charles C. Torrey, Yale University 
Robert Francis Harper, University of Chicago 
Hanns Oertel, Yale University 
George F. Moore, Harvard University 
E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University 
Crawford H. Toy, Harvard University 
James Richard Jewett, University of Chicago 
William Hayes Ward, New York City 
Paul Haupt, Johns Hopkins University 
Daniel C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins University 
A. V. Williams Jackson , 1 Columbia University 
John Williams White, Harvard University 

1 Jackson signed a precise copy of this note on another sheet. There 
was no time to get his signature a second time. I have simply copied it 
here for him. C. R. Lanman. 


[Copy] 

April 27, 1906 

Professor Charles R. Lanman , 9 Farrar Street , Cambridge , Mass. 

Dear Professor Lanman: I have received your note of the 25th inst., 
enclosing a document addressed to me and signed by Messrs. Charles R. 
Lanman, Harvard University, Francis Brown, Union Theological Semi¬ 
nary, Maurice Bloomfield, Johns Hopkins University, Richard Gottheil, 
Columbia University, Charles C. Torrey, Yale University, Robert Francis 
Harper, University of Chicago, Hanns Oertel, Yale University, George F. 
Moore, Harvard University, E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, 
Crawford H. Toy, Harvard University, James Richard Jewett, University 
of Chicago, William Hayes Ward, New York City, Paul Haupt, Johns 
Hopkins University, Daniel C. Gilman, Johns Hopkins University, *A. V. 
Williams Jackson, Columbia University, John Williams White, Harvard 
University, and bearing the note: “*Jackson signed a precise copy of this 
note on another sheet. There was no time to get his signature a second 
time. I have simply copied it here for him. C. R. Lanman.” 
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I regret that these gentlemen “ feel that the recent controversy in the 
matter of the Nippur expeditions has been left in a state which allows 
the gravest imputations upon the integrity of American scholarship to 
rest uncleared” and “believe that this condition of things is in a high 
degree detrimental to the progress of Oriental learning in this country.” 

It is impossible for me at this time to furnish the desired “ full and 
frank statement of the facts as far as they bear upon my activity at Nip¬ 
pur and my publications relating to the same,” for these reasons: 

First — I am leaving on Monday, April 30th, to resume my labors at 
the Imperial Ottoman Museum in Constantinople. 

Second — A statement from me of the nature suggested would inevi¬ 
tably reopen the controversy officially terminated last year by the Board 
of Trustees of the University which I have the honor to serve. 

Third — There will be published before my return from abroad, in the 
official series of the Babylonian Section of the University of Pennsylvania, 
a volume which I am confident will afford to Assyriologists more than a 
little proof of at least a part of my contentions of the meaning of the 
material unearthed at Nippur, and this I feel must suffice until my fur¬ 
ther labors and those of others who share my belief in the Temple 
Library of Nippur, can be presented in an orderly way for the informa¬ 
tion of the scientific world. 

The grave imputations, which you say remain uncleared, appear to 
rest solely upon the integrity of my scholarship, and this injustice I can 
continue to bear patiently until my vindication can be obtained by scien¬ 
tific work, and I venture the belief that, in the end, this course will prove 
less detrimental to the progress of Oriental learning in America than any 
other now open to me. 

Trusting that you and your colleagues will appreciate the spirit in 
which I make this reply, I beg to remain 

Faithfully yours, 

H. V. Hilprecht 

P. S. Copy of a letter sent to Professor Lanman. H. V. H. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Editor of The American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures has the honor to announce that Professors George F. 
Moore, of Harvard University, Francis Brown, of Union Theological 
Seminary, Henry Preserved Smith, of Meadville Theological School, 
Charles C. Torrey, of Yale University, Morris Jastrow, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and J. Dyneley Prince, of Columbia University, have 
become Associate Editors of this Journal. 
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CRITICAL NOTES ON ESTHER 1 

By Paul Haupt 
Johns Hopkins University 

In the following nn. I have not attempted to give all the di¬ 
vergences exhibited by the Ancient Versions; as a rule, I have 
recorded only variations which throw some light on the Heb. 
text.* The ancient versions of E are so free and inaccurate [cf. 
e. g. nn. on 3, 13. 14; 4 , 1. 11. 14; 5, 13; 6, 1; 7, 3. 4) that it 
would be a waste of time to discuss all discrepancies. 

W’sf and J’s J theory that ® is more original than fft seems to 
me untenable (c/. e. g. nn. on 6, 1; 7, 4; 8 , 8). The fact that 
the text of © does not read like a translation from the Heb. [cf. 
however nreacov ireay , 6 * 13) || is easily explained by the popularity 
of E. As soon as a foreign book becomes popular, the transla¬ 
tions become more idiomatic and free.§ If a French play is to be 
a success in America or England, it is impossible to present a 

i Preprinted from the forthcoming William Rainey Harper Memorial Volumes. 

*It might be well to add that I completed the restoration of the Heb. text of E on Oct. 
16, 1905, and that I revised it twice, on Aug. 6, 1906, and July 11, 1907. The Critical Notes 
were begun on Jan. 24, 1906, and finished on the following day; they were rewritten from 
June 9 to July 13 and on Aug. 4 and 5,1906. Finally I recast them again from June 4 to July 
12, 1907. 

fHugo Willrich, Judaica (Gottingen, 1900) p. 15; cf. also p. 27, 1. 20. Contrast 
Pur. 28,15. 

|G. Jahn , Das Buck Ester (Leyden, 1901) p. vi. 

I Cf. my remarks in Daniel 16, 23. 

§ Note the adaptations of the proper names in discussed in nn. on 1, 10.14 and 9, 7. 
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literal translation. It is necessary to introduce additions as well 
as omissions. I see nothing in © that is incompatible with the 
view that © is based on fft or, to be more accurate, on a recension 
of the Heb. text from which ffcl is derived (c/. e. g. nn. on 1, 10. 
14; 7, 4; 9, 9). W deems it not impossible that E was intended 
for Alexandria, and therefore written in Greek; afterwards, he 
thinks, it may have been translated into Heb. for the use of the 
Palestinian Jews. But E was written by a Persian Jew about 
130 b. c. The Alexandrian festal legend for the Feast of Purim 
is the so-called Third Book of the Maccabees, and the Book of 
Judith is a Palestinian Purim legend; see Haupt, Purim 
(Leipzig, 1906) p. 7, 11. 30-38. I cite this book as Pur. The 
first number after Pur. refers to the page; the second, to the 
line. Cant, denotes Haupt, The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 
1902) reprinted from AJSL 18, 193-245; 19, 1-32. In the 
same way Eccl. is used for Haupt, Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 
1905) and Nah. for Haupt, The Book of Nahum (Baltimore, 
1907) reprinted from JBL 26, 1-53. 

The unabbreviated names of Biblical Books printed in Italics 
(e. g. Kings , Psalms , Ac) denote the critical notes on the Heb. 
text in SBOT, i. e. my edition of The Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament; the first number after the name of the Book refers to 
the page in SBOT, the second indicates the line. Thus Genesis 
50, 9 refers to p. 50, 1. 9 of the critical edition of the Book of 
Genesis in SBOT; but Gen. 50, 9 means chapter 50, verse 9 of 
the Book of Genesis. In the references to SBOT the (unabbre¬ 
viated) names of the Books are printed in Italics; in the refer¬ 
ences to the received text of the Heb. Bible the names of the 
books are abbreviated, but not italicized , and the numbers of the 
chapters are printed in heavy-faced figures (1, 2, 3, Ac) . 

I use © for © v , i. e. ^aO^p/3 in L’s edition ( = A in Fritzsclie’s 
edition) and © L for E crOrjp a ( = B in Fritzsche’s edition). 2T 
denotes the first Targum in L’s edition; = (the 

numbers after (E 2 refer to the pages and lines of L’s edition). 
The apocryphal additions to E in © are cited according to the 
cc. and vv. of the Vulgate (3) e. g. 11, 2 = © v 1, 1. This cor¬ 
responds to the numeration in the Authorized Version (AV). 
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In addition to these symbols note the following abbreviations: 

AG 2 = Delitzsch, Assyr. Gh'ammatik (Berlin, 1906).— AJP = Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Philology .— AJSL — American Journal of Semitic 
Languages . — AoF = Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen .— AOG 
— Win elder, Der alte Orient und die Geschichtsforschung (Berlin, 
1906) = MVAG 11, 1.— ASKT = Haupt, Akkadische und sumerische 
Keilschrifttexte (Leipzig, 1881).— AT = Altes Testament .— AV = Author¬ 
ized Version. — AV M = Authorized Version, margin. — B = Bertheau, Die 
Bilcher Esra , Nechemia und Ester , second edition (Leipzig, 1887) by 
Victor Ryssel. — ~BA = Beitrage zur Assyriologie von Delitzsch und 
Haupt. — BAL = Haupt, Beitrdge zur assyrischen Lauilehre = Nach- 
richten von der Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen , 
April 25, 1883. — BDB = Francis Brown (assisted by S. R. Driver 
and C. A. Briggs) A Hebreiv and English Lexicon of the OT (Boston, 
1906).— BL = Haupt, Biblische Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 1907).— BT = 
L. Goldschmidt, Der babylonische Talmud .— C = Paulus Cassel, 
Das Buch Esther (Berlin, 1878).*— c.=chapter; cc.= chapters. — Cant. 
= Haupt, The Book of Canticles (Chicago, 1902) reprinted from AJSL 
18,193-245; 19, 1-32.— Ch = Cheyne. — CV (i. e. Congress-Vortrag) — 
Haupt, Die akkadische Sprache (Berlin, 1883).— DB = Dictionary of 
the Bible. — E = Esther. —* EB = Encyclopedia Biblica , edited by 
Cheyne and Black.— I£ccZ.= Haupt, The Book of Ecclesiastes 
(Baltimore, 1905) reprinted from AJP, No. 102.— 6 = Greek Bible 
(LXX).— = Alexandrinus .— 6 L = Lucianic recension edited by L 
(Gottingen, 1883).— 6 s = Sinaiticus .— 6 V = Vaticanus .— GB 14 = Ge se¬ 
nes’ Hebr. Handworterbuch , edited by Buhl, fourteenth edition 
(Leipzig, 1905).— GK 27 = Gesenius’ Hebr. Grammatik , edited by K 
(Leipzig, 1902)— English translation of GK 26 by Collins and Cowley 
(Oxford, 1898).— H = Haman. — HW = Delitzsch, Assyr. Handworter¬ 
buch (Leipzig, 1896).— IN = Ed. Meyer, Die Israeliten und ihre Nach- 
barstamme (Halle, 1906).— J = G. Jahn, Das Buch Ester (Leyden, 
1901 ).—3 (i. e. Jerome) = Vulgate. — JAOS = Journal of the American 
Oriental Society .— JBL = Journal of Biblical Literature .— JHUC = 
Johns Hopkins University Circulars (Baltimore). — K = Kautzsch 
(especially his Textbibel ).—1 K, 2 K = The first (second) Book of the 
Kings. — KAT 3 =Eb. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das AT , 
third edition, edited by Zimmern und Winckler (Berlin, 1903).— 
KB = Eb. Schrader, Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek .— L = La garde.— 
l.= line; ll. = lines.— LB = Luther’s Bible.— LOT = S. R. Driver’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the OT. — M = Mordecai. — 1 M, 2M = 

*Ifc might be well to add that the references to C were inserted after I had completed 
the revision of my manuscript, in July, 1907. Some etymologies proposed by C are impos¬ 
sible, but several of his remarks are superior to the observations found in the leading com¬ 
mentaries. 
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The first (second) Book of the Maccabees.—fH = Masoretic Text.—MDOG 
= Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschctft (Berlin). — MSS = 
Manuscripts.— MVAG = Mitteilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft (Berlin).— N = Noldeke.— n. = note; nn.= notes.— Nali. = 
Haupt, The Book of Nahum (1907) = JBL 26, 1-53. — NT = New 
Testament. —0 = Oort, Emendationes (see Proverbs 69, 4). — OLZ = 
Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung , edited by Peiser.— OT = Old 
Testament.—p.=page; pp. = pages.— Pur.= Haupt, Purim (Leipzig, 
1906) = BA 6, part 2.— R = Ryssel (especially his edition of B and his 
critical nn. in the Beilagen to K’s Die Heilige Schrift des AT). — S = 
Siegfried, Esra , Nehemia und Esther (Gottingen, 1901). — 1 S, 2 S = 
The first (second) Book of Samuel.—<& = Syriac Version ( Peshita ).—5 A 
= Ambrosianus .— SBOT = Haupt, The Sacred Books of the OT. —SD 
= Haupt, fiber einen Dialekt der sumerischen Sprache = Nachrichten 
von der Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen , Nov. 3, 
1880. — SFG = Haupt, Die sumerischen Fcimiliengesetze (Leipzig, 1879). 
SG 2 = Noldeke, Syrische Grammatik , second edition (Leipzig, 1898). 
% — Targum. — & 2 = DljHrv— TBAI = Cheyne, Traditions and 

Beliefs of Ancient Israel (London, 1907). — THCO (i. e. Transactions of 
the Hamburg Congress of Orientalists) = Verhandlungen des xiii. Inter - 
nationalen Oilentalisten-Congresses zu Hamburg , 1902 (Leyden, 1904). — 
v. = verse ; vv. = verses. — VG = Brockelmann, Grundriss der verglei- 
chenden Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen (Berlin, 1907). — W = 
Will rich, Judaica (Gottingen, 1900). — Wd = Wildeboer’s commen¬ 
tary on E in Die fiinf Megillot (1898) = part xvii of K. Marti’s Kurzer 
Hand-Commentar zum AT. — WdG = A Grammar of the Arabic Lan¬ 
guage , by W. Wright, third edition revised by M. J. de Goeje (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1896). — Wn=Winckler (especially his paper on E in AoF 3, 
1-64, Leipzig, 1901, whole number xvi). — ZA — Zeitschrift filr Assyri- 
ologie .— ZAT = Zeitschrift filr die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft .— 
ZDMG = Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft .— 
ZK = Zeitschrift filr Keilschriftforschung. 

A scholar who considers the Moabite stone to be metrical may 
discuss the poetic form of E;* but so far as I can see, it is written 
in prose, just as Ruth and Jonah are (apart from the Maccabean 
psalm inserted in c. 2 ; see AJSL 23 , 256). 

For ^nC!S = Istar, a feminine form of Asur, Bcnignus , so 
that E = Bcnigna (cf. Lat. Bona Dea ) see my paper The Name 

* Cf. t lie remarks of Co mill and Ed. Moyer cited in AJSL 23 , 221; also Bud do, 
Geschichte der cilthebr. Litteratur (Leipzig, 1906) p. 33. 
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Istar in JAOS 28 , 112-119; and for the Herodotean prototype of 
E and Slieherazade ( ^aiEv/ifo /, Her. 3 , 68) see Pur. 8, 21 (c/. 10, 
20). & 2 (211,16) says of E: XiTfiD -DID UZZL ^DDtf tV2W "IpIVK 

arrrcw rrrr. 


(1) ill tliinVoin^ is a corruption of tEIIDntf ('tfJl^lDnS) = Old Pers. 

;-: vIT t ; “ 

Khsayarsa. It is not necessary to suppose that TSTTSHK (J*y^&3*t) 
became cjlViTHtf {Kings 126,17; 270, 22) and that the ^ and 1 were 

v | t ; - 

afterwards transposed, while the ■> was corrupted to *). The name 
w'VH does not appear as uhVH. 

v it ;it v :it 

For the transposition of the vowels cf. (3, 12) for 

D^DITintf = Old Pers. khsatrapdvan , also ?~h';2 for TTpa (seen, on 
“■Dina, 2, 5) and "jVim’D for “p^nia, "Dizinitf, Assyr. Araxsamna; 
see Pur . 23, 15;* cf. L, Purim , p. 52, below. 

The first of is a corruption of the second ‘I is due to 

dittography of the "i; cf. the dittographed *) in DUDD and , 

Ruth 2, 8; 3, 11; also "p“"lDD'b> Nah. 2, 1 (see Nall. 29, below) and 
D^7*P3 — D113 (9, 19). The letters *| and "> as well as ^ and 1 are 
often confounded, dittographed and haplographed {Pur. 51, 22). For 
*| and 11 cf. E 8, 13; Ruth 2, 1, and Kings 259, 29. 5 reads correctly 
vAj * a*] , just as we find in an Aramaic inscription: CP&Twm, corre¬ 
sponding to the Babyl. Xisi’arsu {-i, -a) or Axsiiarsu {x = ^.). 

For confusion of and 1 ("]) cf. my remarks on Q-n fTJI '’CDH DIO 
instead of ‘"□DTl DID and Vi'l’Stfl t for lflljM (Ex! 15, 2) in AJSL 
20, 158, below (see also 23, 225, below). The suffix in *QCH CIO t is 
due to dittography of the initial “1 of the following n’DI • I n the 
gloss 2 K 16,10 we find p’lE/JI"! for p^ETI; in Job 41, 21 (a variant 
to v. 20) nnin stands for HHIH = Assyr. tartaxu, shaft , arrow (KB 
6, 328). In E 1, 16; 2, 21; 3, 12; 8, 10 we find cnVu; in 10, 1: 
wTCnX • The form (u^-^^I) is more correct than TSiniDfitf, 

although the first *1 is a corruption of n . In is ns n X the omission of 
the "i (for n ) before "1 is due to haplography; similarly 1 has been 

.. o 

omitted before “j in "icn (for ■’PSSl) E 7, 8, and (Sa/xaAei?, )-*-^alo) 

* Cf. also ^2*0 = Assyr. abubu (Nah. 31) and modern Arab, qaba-jur for French 
abat-jour (VG 1,121, below). 

f For "H3 = ^^2 to praise cf. Eth. I (AG 2 , § 146). 

tIN 23 Ed. Meyer still renders: Ross und Reiter; he also maintains the pre-Exilic 
date of Moses’ Song of Triumph. He agrees with me, however, in stating (p. 49, below) 
that there is some historical nucleus in the story of the catastrophe of the Egyptians; cf. 
my remarks in AJSL 20,149. 153. 154.158. 
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read IYH3 instead of plVPS, Joel 1, 17; must be derived from 

“niB = -»Tn3 ; see n. on 9, 26. 

In 27 out of the 29 cases in which the name TETtZJnK occurs in E it 
is due to scribal expansion; cf. especially 1, 15. 16; it is original only in 
the opening clause '2$ TP1 (1, 1) and in the phrase pflsbXJ 

(3,6; — 9,30 is a gloss). Wherever we find "VI ^b/*n or |"V-b\Z; "bz-H 
(GK 27 , § 331, g) either the name or the title is due to scribal expansion. 
The proper Eng. phrase is King David , the proper Heb. expression is 
*fb an Tn- The king David is neither good Eng. nor good Heb. The 
proper names (David, Solomon, Rehoboam, Jehoram, Jehoash, Rezin, 
Josiah) must be omitted e. g. in 1 K 1, 32. 37; 5, 27; 8, 5; 9, 11; 12, 6. 
18; 2 K 3, 6; 14, 11; 16, 6. 11. 17; 22, 24; 23, 29,* while the omission of 
the title king is required e. g. in 1 K 1, 53; 2, 29; 10, 16. 21. 23; 2 K 16, 
11. 16; 25, 8. Even in cases where '“p'-H is affixed to the proper name, 
the title may often be omitted; cf. e. g. 2 K 9, 15 and Stade’s nn. (in 
Kings) on the passages cited above. 

It is often stated that the name of God is never mentioned in E ( cf. 
n. on 4, 14) while the King of Persia is referred to 187 times, and his 
kingdom 26f times; cf. e.g. W 27 and Hastings’ DB 1, 733, footnote. 
S (137, n. 1) remarks that the King is mentioned 190 times. I find that 
the name occurs 29 times, while he is simply referred to as 

the King 193 times. This would be 222 times, not 187. In several 
passages, however, the title ^b"«!"I does not refer to Xerxes in particu¬ 
lar, but means royal in general. 

6 has for the name of his son ’A pra^lp^ (cf. Ezra 32, 5). 

This discrepancy is not striking if the name i s a later addition 

in all the passages except 1, 1 and 3, 6 (see above). 6 L ’Acravrjpos is a 
later correction, just as Ovaariv for 6 V Ao-tlv. & reads, at the begin¬ 
ning of the parenthesis, cij-^ ooi . According to AoF 3, 5 

'JJTunS is Cambyses, and the conspiracy in 2, 21 was aimed at 
Cyrus (cf. below, ad 2,21) but King in E represents Alexan¬ 

der Balas (see Pur. 29, 8; 35,42) i. e. the poor and wise youth alluded 
to in Eccl. 4, 13 (for poor = humble, of mean birth, of low origin, see 
AJSL 23, 226, n. 13). 

The parentheses are a characteristic feature of E (cf. Pur. 9, 6). We 
find a great many explanatory parentheses in Herodotus; cf. e. g. 
Holder’s edition where the parentheses are enclosed in () while glosses 
are enclosed in []. As E was written about b. c. 130, the Sadducean 
author may have read Herodotus’ work, just as the Sadducean author 
of Ecclesiastes may have been acquainted with the works of Epicurus 


♦This must not be interpreted to mean that all proper names, or titles, that mifrht be 
dispensed with should be canceled, even if they are omitted in some of the Ancient Versions. 
fThis is correct only if we include moblO in 1,19; 4, 14; 5, 1, where it refers to E. 
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and other Greek philosophers ( Eccl . 6, n. 7). I have indicated the 
parentheses by () e.g. vv. 13. 14; 2, 5. 12; 5, 7. Transpositions are 
indicated by \ \ and [J e. g. v. 6, not by (). 

For we would expect WJl or Sflfl (c/. nnCISi for nnCtf, 

for > &c) corresponding to Syr. OjJcn, Arab. H i n d. 

Z has fcVH3 B, n, but £ ?ocn ,-Lo. In 1. 14 of the inscrip¬ 

tion of Darius at Naqs-i-Rustam the name appears as Indu. The 
accent of should be on the ultima, not on the penult (Sflj-j, iftH, 
Spin? not tpjn). B thought that the pointing 5Rn might have been 
influenced by ijnill 1!"i*n ? but these two words are not the only segho- 
late (see Proverbs 67,19) forms Y'b ; cf. Inin ? Initf, &c. The o in ipH 

IT IT 

instead of i or e may be explained in the same way as in = Assyr. 
Ni’, Thebes; see Nah. 30 and cf. my Assyr. E-vowel , p. 22. It is 
possible that the Heb. o was pronounced o, just as the Assyr. u seems to 
have been sounded as u; see Ezekiel 64, 43. 

(2) The prefixed DHn is due to scribal expansion. 

According to AOG 21 “ilTljb‘,2 XSD “b'-” rolZJD means, not 

ivhen the King sat on his royal throne , but when he acceded to the 
throne. The beginning of the following verse, however, shows that the 
great banquet was given, not at the accession of the King, but in the 
third year of his reign. W (16, above; cf. 21, below) referred 0 iOpovLcrOrj 
(several MSS have iveOpovto-Orj) to the solemn enthronization of the King, 
which may have been celebrated three years after the accession of the 
King (cf. Jacob, ZAT 10, 281). The German Emperor William I. suc¬ 
ceeded his elder brother Frederick William IV. on Jan. 2, 1861, but his 
coronation was celebrated at Konigsberg on Oct. 18, 1861. 6 iOpovio-Orj 
(which is a free translation of irVOb^ b^ FQuS) may refer to the 
enthronization (cf. iv avraiq raTs yp^ipaif) but this is not the original 
meaning of fid. Cf. also E 5, 1 and Herod. 7, 102; Plut. Themist. c. 13. 

Heb. (& ® ann-a) is a Babyl. loanword = birtu, 

citadel (HW 185 a ). fid nTnPl ‘jlTYn denotes the Acropolis of Susa; 
so, correctly S. Cf. my remarks on the Acropolis of Nineveh (Nah. 44). 
The royal palace was situated in the Acropolis (C 13, below) not in the 
city. The city was separated from the Acropolis by the Choaspes; see 
n. on 4, 17. 0 VL , incorrectly, iv 2owois rrj iroXei. Contrast "j^Yin 
{"Din! (at the end of c. 3) and TSH nVTQ (6,11). See also n. on 9, 6. 

(3) Before b"?! we must insert ^“)in1; so R (in K) and S. 

For D^msn = Assyr. parsumuti (HW 546) = Q^“pT cf. AJP 
17, 490. 

(4) The statement (AoF 3, 31, n. 1) that the original meaning of this 
passage was undoubtedly that the King gave a banquet after having 
displayed his power is untenable; inbore cannot mean after having 
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shown. Neither <S V koX fxera Tavra^era to Sel^ai clvtols nor (5 L els to bn- 
SeixOrjvai (3 ut ostenderet ) are correct. The emendation is 

gratuitous. 

The 180 days may be an exaggeration, just as the 10,000 talents 
(3, 9) or the 50 cubits (5, 14) or the 75,000 said to have been slain by the 
Jews (9, 16) but the author undoubtedly intended to convey the idea 
that the banquet lasted 180 days, i. e. half a year. 

£E D“dH D" 1 /^ is a corrective gloss (or variant; cf. ASap Nto-av in 
® L 3, 7 and Kings 213, 48; 291, 4; Nah. 40, 5; also n. on v. 10, 

and n. on 8, 6) to the following UT FlfcCl ; it is omitted in 

6 VL . The glossator may have considered the 180 days an exaggeration; 
cf. second n. on 6, 8. 

(5) K e thiv » Q e re Snl^b/JUl • The form is based on the 

analogy of the verbs J“fb , the is silent; cf. -pfcC (Is. 9, 4) i. e. 
■pO = "SC = -|&C = Eth. : s an; see Isaiah 88, 39; Kings 274, 19; 
280, 48. 

-‘op in bnattb means both high and loiv , not old and young ; 
the latter phrase is expressed by *pj Hri (3, 13). B interprets 

■,t:p n?i bn-rab correctly in the present verse; but in v. 20 he takes 
it to mean old and young. 

Instead of nFTlE/J it is better to point HFUDH >* c f- 60, 5 and 
Kings 173, 8. The in this case indicates an accented short e; see 
below, n. on v. 22; contrast THCO 209. 

in -jban itra nsj nsru (* nsn 

is according to Wn a gloss to ‘ITU 113 j ; but this is impossible. 

ev avXrj olkov tov /3a<rtA.ea)s omits ; (!5 L has evSov ev rfj av\rj tov 

/3acn\€u)s. The feast was not given in the park: this would have ruined 
the park; it was given in the forecourt of the royal park. This fore¬ 
court (Z> in the groundplan of the Acropolis of Susa in Biller beck’s 
Susa , p. 132) had a mosaic pavement. A mosaic pavement in the park 
( B ) would be very strange. Nor is E’s banquet (c. 7) given in the 
"tVH ; the King goes from E’s banquet to the park (7, 7) and returns 
from the park to the place of the banquet (7, 8). According to Ch (EB 
4500) ^rf H is a corruption of h j£Q : it teas an orchard of pistachio 
nut-trees that was meant! It might just as well be explained as a slight 
modification of blSCfiT ! But "ITU is a Babyl. loanword (KAT 3 , 649) 
derived from bitanu, palace. Cf. tarbagu sa bitani in Behreus, 
Briefe kultischen Inhalts (Leipzig, 1906) p. 39, n. 3. The idea (AoF 
3, 2) that is an ideogram with phonetic complement (n + = 

appadan or maethana)* is impossible; see Pit?’. 48,10. The punctu- 

*C/. N, Aufsdtze zur persischen Geschichte (Leipzig, 18S7) p. 132 and my ASKT 165, 
below. 
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ation •p'Q is just as wrong as the vocalization of ZEFO (v. 6) and 
■j-ptf ( 8 , 6). Cf. also y^ for y^ (4, 3). 

(6) ill nm is an explanatory gloss to the following Pers. loanword 
C3“i5 — Kapiracros. A second explanatory gloss to ££15 is "pH which 
must exchange places {cf. n. on 3, 11) with 5m • The transposition 
of "pH and nb jT\ is probably due to 8,15 where we find yjrnjSl "pH ; 
cf. the remarks on f-pp DTH (Nah. 3, 17) in Nah. 33. For "pjIK 
nbsm c f- my remarks in THCO 220. Both terms are Babyl. loanwords 
(KAT 3 , 649, n. 2). The prefixed gloss 1Yl explains the color of the 
while the affixed gloss pQ describes the fine quality of the 

velarium (6 L a-Krjvrj Ttraplvy, cf. 3 et pendebant .... tentoria , £ Y1H 
"pi"' "jC“n£, £ jj|o). Cf. carbasus Lucr. 6, 109. 

For with a (as in Kap 7 rao-os) we must point £Pp5 — Pers. 

^uj , Syr. ; cf. conclusion of n. on v. 5, also Daniel 21, 19. 

Before ££1£ we must insert the preposition T\T\T \; this was prob 
ably displaced by the gloss YlP ; cf. n. on KDjGKI (instead of "dJiri) in 
v. 10 and n. on 3, 11; also Nah. 25 {ad 1, 11). There is a certain graphic 
similarity between and Finn; not only 1 and are confounded 
(see above, ad v. 1) but also and T\ * in ibH (Ezr. 4, 13. 20; 7, 24) 
e. g. the feminine jn of the Babyl. term biltu (from bHl) has been cor¬ 
rupted to ; the original form may have been nba ; cf. Eth. : 

ben at (JAOS 13, lii, below; JBL 19, 77, below). On the other hand 
we find fl for *| in -■ “OtYHl; see Ezra 63, 2; cf. 'Oa-rdvrjs (“pdS) 

Sachau, Drei aram.Papyrusurkunden aus Elephantine (Berlin, 1907) 
PP- 26. 33; for pOlS = “pCl cf. = T7Q and Kings 118, 1. 

Contrast L, Pur. 52, below; also BurOavr}^ (Arrian 3, 19, 4). 

It is impossible to regard w. 6. 7, with B and Wb, as exclamations; 
nor can we, with AV, supply at the beginning of v. 6: where were (in 
K’s AT dort gab es; S da war). 

Hi TVW does not mean held , fastened (<S V rerapevoLs eVt c txolvlols , 3 
sustentata funibus, but bound , bordered , edged; 

Ger .eingefasst; soBandK; contrast Keil., Schultz, Wb, S (befestigt). 

fit 'h'bj does not mean rings (S 3 circuit) or kv@ol (<§ vl ) but 

poles; see my translation of Cant. 5, 14 in AJSL 18, 199; cf. THCO 
234 and BL 10. 

Before we must insert the preposition £,. It is not necessary 

to say rfltD/H"by > as in 7, 8; cf. AJSL 22, 201, 1. 11. 

The terms lYTlCl TJl 1231231 ttfin seem to denote four varieties of 
marble: ll5u3 (= TITi23 1 Chr. 29, 2) is white marble (cf. ZW = "pH, 
byssus , i. e. white lawn; see the third paragraph of the nn, on the 
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present verse) = Assyr. sassu {i. e. sasu; cf. lassu = lasu = 
laisa; see Proverbs 51, 9. — f£l t3f“Q? cr/mpaySiT^s may be smarag- 
dine marble , i. e. probably verd-antique . — £R HI, 0 irtwivos {cf. Arab. 
^£> durr, pearls) may be lumachelle or shell-marble (Ger. Muschel- 
marmor) which the ancient Persians may have obtained from the neigh¬ 
borhood of Astrakhan; the Astrakhan lumachelle is dark brown with 
orange shells. Muschelkalk (shell-limestone) is called in Assyrian pilu 
or pulu = 7r%>os; see AJSL 23, 259, below; Nah. 16, n. 15. — Heb. 
mnc may be identical with Assyr. sixru (HW 495 b ) which is probably 
another name for subu (HW 637 b ) = h Qtp (Ex. 28, 19; 39, 12) rendered 
in 03: axaTrjs; so it may mean onyx marble which the Romans called 
alabastrites. Onyx is but a variety of agate. Delitzsch’s conjecture 
{Proleg. 85) that subu = inn5 denotes the diamond , is improbable. — 
The meaning of Tli is reasonably certain; the explanation of the three 
other terms is more or less conjectural. 

(7) m -jVen T!D {cf- 2, 18 and 1 Iv 10, 13) is correctly paraphrased 
in 3: ut magnificentia regia dignum erat; cf. Kings 186, 45. 

(8) For see below, ad v. 13. 

fH Cjjtf (& rrb) does not mean no one urged (3 nec erat 

qui nolentes cogeret ad bibendum , <£> , AV none did compel) 

but no one restricted; so, correctly, Schultz. Cf. the Ithpeel 
in the Talmudic passages Ned. 27 a ; Keth. 16 b , cited in Jastrow’s 
dictionary; also in Dalman’s Worterbuch is explained to mean 

gehindert werden. The stem CkS means to constrain; this may mean 
either to urge to action or to restrain from action. The stem may 
be connected with Assyr. urasu, overseer (HW 136 b ). For the change 
of r and n cf. jfctES , to lend = Assyr. rash; ; c /- ^315123 

(2, 6) = and ZDMG 61, 195. But Heb. does not cor¬ 

respond to Assyr. magaru; this verb (HW 392) means originally to 
fall down , to submit (Ger. sich unterwerfen) = \p 89, 45. 

For the aira£ \cyo/JLtvov "D* 1 c f • b^ O^p in 9, 21. 2 1 and in the 

gloss 9, 31. 

The distributive repetition uTS (GK 27 , § 123, c) is very com¬ 

mon in E, just as the parentheses referred to above, in nn. on v. 1; the 
infinitive absolute instead of the finite verb, discussed below, in n. on 
nn:n (2, 18) and the use of Aramaic words, mentioned below, ad 4, 4; 

T 

7, 4; 9, 21. 23; cf. also the Aramaic forms and constructions discussed 
in nn. on 2, 9. 18. For the phrase w'Sl ‘CS cf. . 1, 

22; 3. 12. 14; 4, 3; 8, 9. 13;— Dm 1, 22; 3, 12; 8, 9;— DTI DV, 
2, ii; 3, 4;—myn mm, 2 , 12 ;— mm mm 8, 9 . it.— mm mm 

9,21. 27;— cf. especially 9,28: mm ““SCm w'Z “ITl TTi bm 

mm T2 nrmv 
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According to the Talmud (Meg. 12 a ; BT 3, 579) every guest received 
the wine of his native district ( cf . 221, 23; contrast 237, 5) just as at 

certain modern entertainments the guests are sometimes asked to order 
their favorite brand and vintage of champagne (1T3?b^ 172 

inr-ra ]"'2 inp'iTi inso ins bsia Tjb<2). 

(9) fH may be identical with the name of the Elamite deity 

Masti; see Pur. 10, 29. For ^ = Assyr. m see n. on "jVC (8, 9). Cf. 
also the name 'Wirl ; see n. on v. 6. 238, 12 Vashti says: I am the 

daughter of Evil-Merodach , grand-daughter of King Nebuchadnezzar 
of Babylon. According to Ch (EB 5217) “TV£*l is a corruption of STOICS , 
Assur being often used as a synonym for Jerahmeel! Cf. Ch’s expla¬ 
nations of n 2"H72 (2, 5) and TriT (5, 10). 

ifl m is haplography for JT=a (® NrVobiJ IT22). Cf. "b^n IT* , 
for "jban n*23, 4,13, and contrast msb^H 2T22, 5,1; “b?*“ tV22, 
9, 4; irr;n, 1? 22; see Kings 301, 15. 

fE niYtfJ37 is pluperfect, as in 2, 1; see Kings 217, 16; cf. below, 

n-jpm, v. i4 ; rrn, 2 , 5 ; rn”n, 2 , 10 ,• n\ 4 , 1 , &c. 

ft! “lb'2 b T2X is a scribal expansion; ' 2 T 1 VITN is a 

tertiary addition; cf. above, ad v. 1. 

(10) The names of the seven chamberlains of the king are just as 

doubtful as the names of the seven councilors (v. 11) and the names of 
the ten sons of H (9, 7). The name K3‘"Q1 m i s mentioned again in 7, 9 
as nDlalH , with final j-| instead of ^ (cf. Ruth 1, 20 &c). The name 
fcMTlja seems to be miswritten for fcttPGa (6, 2) = 33 (2, 21). Cf. 

t : • t t j • 'Ti¬ 

the omission of the n in 6 ’Ap/cecratos = ill fcCiEIlD and &WC172 = £172 

(v. 11). The name of the fellow-conspirator of in 2,21; 6,2: 

dlFI was displaced (cf. ZDMG 61,286,1.18; Nah. 25,1.26; BL 62, n. 50) 
in the present passage by ? which is merely a gloss (or variant; 

cf. last n. on v. 1) to with prefixed *1 explicative (cf. Pur. 15, 31) 

just as X-C172 seems to be a variant of the preceding £17- (v. 11). But 
the name ’"“H is preserved in <&%. 

6 V gives the following seven names: Apxiv, Ma£ai/, ©appa, Bcopa^, 
ZaOoXOa, A/3ara£a, ©apa/?a. The first name, Ayxiv, is a corruption (or 
adaptation) of iR (£ adds to *pT272, v. 16: 13, "j72H In 

fcC^TTI 33^1 n n 13)«—Ma£av = Bafav=fR ^^"3 • — ©appa = ©apcra (cf. 
Odppos = Odpcros, and the proper names ©apo-ea? &c) = £R 7I7in • In 6 V the 
names w-im -nra are omitted in 2, 21; 6, 2; but in the apocryphal 
addition prefixed to the Book (v. 11 = 3 12, 1) we find Taf3a6a Kal ©appa. 

BayaOav /cat ®apas in 2, 21 is a subsequent addition. TafiaOa is a trans¬ 
position of Baya0a (3 Bagatha) = £R fc*n33 ; cf. & (see below) 

=fa xn:a, and s x;‘i2m=fti io’cnn, also s snrrs-c=s 4 arvrpyjs 
for fcdc: w n 3 (fff Kmj'uJIS) in 9- 7- <S L 1, 11 has for @ v TafSaOa Kal 

11 
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©appa the names Acrraos ( var. Acrrayos) kcll ©eSevros, Josephus {Ant. 11, 
6, 4) Bayaflwos Kat GeoSecrrys (= 123111 > with 1 for 1). The Vetus Latina 
has in 2, 21: Bartageus et Thedestes. According to W 19 the original 
name was ©eoSoTos. But even if ©eScvros and ©eoSe'crr^s were corruptions 
of ©eoSoros, this name would be a Greek adaptation like $>povpai for 
4>OYPAI = <E>OYPAI ; see n. on 9, 23. — 6 V Afiara^a seems to be a corrup¬ 
tion of m arcaa {AparaCa = «tpq» = snns = smns) just as ie 
M l :Q appears in 6 A as ZrjpaOaOa (i. e. MlPQT = Minn3 = Min3H) and 
in <3 Y as Bwpa^rj (=Ba)ya£77 = Ba>ya077; cf. Zoxrapa = 123IT = 12313 > 5? 10). — 
6 V ZaOoXda (for Za0op0a) = m HIT • — <^ V ©apa£a (6 A ©a]8a£) = fE CjID 
(©apa/3a = Bapa(9a = CHl = 0511} = 0515 5 c/. 5 below). 

Ill MlOlH does not appear in 6 V , but 6 A has instead of © v ©appa 
(for ©apcra) = 123 Hi the name Oapefiua which is a corruption of XjIOIH • 
In 7, 9 6 V has for fit rijlODl the name Bovya&xv which seems to corre¬ 
spond to IE XT12Q (for MH35 ; see above). @ L Ayalas {var. TafiovOas 
= 6 V Bovyadav, cf. 6 V VaPaOa = 3 Bagatlia , 12, 1, = fE M135; also 6 
'A^paOatos = 'A^a^aios = "jtin > 4, 9, and Tafiov^a — Ta^ovPa = HOlTS? ? 
Kings 176, 33) may have been influenced by the Greek names 'Aya6as, 
v Aya0os, &c. According to Jewish tradition Harbonah was a good man; 
he is blessed with M and E after the reading of the Megillah at the 
Feast of Purim. The transposition in £ MlOHI rnay represent a simi- 

m.V ~V 

lar adaptation; M123H1 suggested the verbs >a~*o, to have pity 

P P V V P 0 V 

and compassion ; cf. ji compassionate and merciful ; 

P rr P P V 

tender-hearted and benign. For 3 = 73 = 2 cf. AJSL 
23, 235, n. 46; also n. on 9, 9. The name M 101)1 suggested destruc¬ 
tion; cf. ii-sj-L and = (SG 2 § 128, B). Cf. the remarks 

on /xoir^cuos and povyaios in the nn. on v. 14. 

reads -M/JTPOb, to the eunuchs , instead of IE "OlJTOb (for 
1 — ^ cf. the remarks on 12311123 Hi = IDTlDHfcO adding* after fE M135&0 
the name 123H1 which corresponds to the third name in 6 V , ©appa. The 
names in <£, after the prefixed METl/Ob , are : M135 fc\2lO)11 ittriTO, 
123 510 HIT 123121 M1103N- Apart from the preservation of 123in > which 
is omitted in IE, and the interpretation of fE ■pifTOb as 
to the eunuchs , the names in 5 are practically identical with those in fE. 
The differences consist in transpositions and other slight graphic varia¬ 
tions (0 for 33 &c). For fc$ni03X has M1310K • Eor the transpo¬ 
sition miohi = Minin cf. 6 ’Ap^o-ato? = ie Minis, v. 14; VaPaOa 
= Baya0a = fc$t!331 j TaPovOas = Bovya0av = 1H 3 — j also £> A A rap, for 
Apuav (3, 1). 

3 Mauman, Bazatha , Harbona , Bagatlia , Abgatlia , Zetliar , Char- 
chas follows fE; so, too, £. 
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The derivation of from Assyr. sa resi (ZDMG 53, 116) seems 

T 

to me impossible,* for C = Assyr. cf. = Is tar; see Kings 

270, 26. 

(12) Heb. , to refuse (cf. Syr. ^ U\^ il, it is not tedious to 
me, I do not mind , Eth. ctd}} - mannana, to reject; Arab, && Uo 
mum a’ana, deliberation) may be a secondary Piel derived from the 
interrogative pronoun "'2 , what % (cf. Assyr. minu, how? and minu, 
what?) i.e. a compound of the interrogative pronoun m 2 , who ? what ? 
and the interrogative particle J,; nu (cf. n. on 7, 5). Heb. 
meant originally she said, What! Cf. AJSL 22, 259 and WdG 1, 
§ 67, d, also crpl (Xum. 13, 30) from Cn • 

ill "Hwl is scribal expansion; cf. the remarks on "fl" “b-" 
nn. on v. 1. (§ v has Aotiv rj ftao-iXio-o-a for TV”"! ; in v. 11 © v 

has simply ttjv /Wt'Aio-crav for "Pwl PS . 

(13) ill means here procedure; cf. v. 17 and 

(3, 4) also PY^SPi ^2~ (9, 31) and D’HSPJ ^21 (9, 32). 

in -pn m (c am , s pu ? o , VOfXOV KCLL KpLfTLV , 

3 Zeges ac jiera majorum , AV Zazc and judgment , LB Reclitund Handel) 
the term ™ is not added as an explanation of p" (S). The meanings 
of the two terms are entirely different: pH denotes especially a personal 
or executive act , while “p~ denotes a legislative act; p~ is a royal 
decree (n*cb“- *C", v. 19; cf. pniD 1, 8; 2, 12; 4, 16 and the last 
paragraph of nn. on 1, 14) or edict , and “p~ means consuetudinary law 
including the ecclesiastical (ceremonial, ritual) law; in Arabic the term 
din is therefore used for religion. The term D*P“I corresponds 
to the decisions of the Roman emperors, which were called decrees (Lat, 
decreta) and formed part of the imperial constitutions (Lat. constitu- 
tionesprincipum). Cf. v. 19: "P" 2P2T1 Pl^b- frslT • 

Heb. p" is a Pers. loanword (cf. Ezra 63, 18) and means lit. what is 
given (Lat. datum). Heb. “p", on the other hand, is a Babyl. loanword 
(KAT 3 , 650 below) which may ultimately be, not Semitic, but Sumerian 
(SD 527, 1). Babyl. dinu corresponds to Sumer. di = din, just as 
qanu, reed is derived from Sum. gi = gin (CV 9). For the vanishing 
of final consonants in Sumerian see SFG 49; ASKT 136,1. 7; CV 8; and 
for the preservation of silent final consonants in loanwords cf. Pur. 16, 
32 (also = »::0- 

(14) For fH we must point 2“>pPlL he caused to come 

near , i.e. he summoned (cf. Josh. 7, 16; 1 S 10, 20; Jer. 30, 21) or he 
had summoned (cf. the n. on pp'l'y , v. 9). S’s conjecture “ippJ 
(1 K 5, /) is not good. (5' kcll TrpocrrjXOev avr<Z (0 L 7rpocrrjX0ov) does not 
presuppose a different consonantal text; the Hiphil 2“pn may be 
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intransitive; cf. Ex. 14, 10 and Kings 174, 27; nor need we read the 
plural, ‘D'npn (see Kings 170, n. *) or Z frnib fTnpT, 3 

The names of the seven councilors are just as doubtful as the names 
of the seven chamberlains in v. 10; nnizj might be identical with the 
first part of the name ^rvtz5 , but the initial ^ may be a corruption 

of *2 ; see Ezra 34, 5.— For IZTTZHn c f- 1 Ghr. 7, 10 where this name is 
followed by which has been combined with the cuneiform 

Axseri given in the cuneiform account of the fourth campaign of Sar- 
danapalus (KB 2, 177, 1. 126) as the name of the King of Man (or Van; 
cf. n. on TYtZJlj v. 9) between Lake Van and Lake Urumiah; cf. 
Ninth Annual Report of the Johns Hopkins University (Baltimore, 1884) 
p. 28. According to TBAI 166 nfW and "vlTTUin are corruptions of 
"“irYvEXj while nniirntf is a slightly modified form of !— fH 

C“i 12 niay be a shorter form of the following name fcOCTJ {cf. n. on 
nis , Nah. 35 ) just as area (= ^nra = Mrca) is a shorter form 
of the following (v. 10). — The name ‘pV-’E appears also in vv. 

16 and 21. 

For the seven names of Bfl (3 Charsena , Sethar , Admatha , Tharsis , 
Mares , Marsana , Mamuchan) has but three, viz. ’ApKecraTos, Sapo-a- 
Oaios 2apecr0eos) and MaXrjaeap. In W. 16. 21 has 6 Mov^aTos for 
; this may be a Greek adaptation, just as <j>povpa i', vigils for 
(see nn. on 9, 23) and fiovyai ;os, braggart for rwyaios = = 

(see n * ° n 3, 1). For the article cf. the remarks on 6 MapSoxalo? = 
'yVyQ (2, 5) and GK 27 , § 125, d. M ovxolos, it may be supposed, was 
regarded as a dialectic by-form of p,oix^o?, adulterous; cf. iEolian 
MoTcra = Moixra, Motcratos = Movo-aios- This councilor may have been 
called 6 fiotxaTos, because he advises the King to divorce the Queen; cf. 
Matt. 5, 32 and the remarks on Ss 2$31nm for fH in nn. on v. 10. 

(£ L has fiovyaioq for 6 pjovyaios\ of. nn. on fcCtl (2, 3) and (3, 1). — 

< & 'ApKeo-cuos corresponds to fH MTZJ“0 ; cf. the transposition of the “i in 
5 fcWlnrH = fH fcOlIpn and the omission of the ] in OTJ = , 

= SjHjO • The form of the name in 6 may have been influenced 
by Greek names like "ApKtaos, 'ApKtaas &c; cf. the remarks on <3 L Aya0as 
(7, 9) in nn. on fcdmn , v. 10. — The third name in <§, MaArjo-eap, evi¬ 
dently corresponds to £H fcCCTJ (CTE) with / for r, and r for n; cf. my 
remarks on Adpuro-a— Res-ini (Heb. pi) in ZDMG 61, 284 and Nah. 
45, below. — Consequently the three names in C3 correspond to 

and -pVJa in fR- © omits KrmS m T\'Z after 

&W uC"0 , and CT- before may have regarded *Hw 
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w^uTn as appositive to X:*2"2 (='£ m '"n rf2"K “ITC?)* and C“- 

as undeleted corrigendum ( cf. "213 213, Kah. 35) for For 

various spellings of the same name cf. Kings 275, 29. In 6 L four of the 
names of the ten sons of H have dropped out. It is possible, however, 
that the additional names of fH in the present passage are due to scribal 
expansion. Cf. also (238, 21). 

£ reads " t r,r2 "2"wTl Cl"2"! nT-^1 “PCSI “2^2 

Here the names 2*“2^n and Z^'Z are transposed, *2*2^Pi appearing 
after CV-"1 (= fH C*"2) instead of preceding it. Apart from the trans¬ 
positions and other slight graphic variations, the names in 5 are again 
(cf. v. 10) practically identical with those in fH£. The corruption 
(for X32“Cj is obvious; 5 A has "I2"2 • The prothetic ^ of 
“rV2S1 is not found in 5 A ; for IYIE“X has ; for ZXZ^ •' Cl"- • 

See also Marquard, Fundamente . pp. 68-73, cited EB 1102. n. 2. 

(15) The p*C2 212 at the end of v. 11 must be inserted after ni“ 

at the beginning of v. 15; n"2 (£ >Krf“1XC) belongs to the preceding 
clause (contrast n. on 2, 6). We must read: nlE2"22 rC'CSO D“2’2T! 
ni2, who held the first rank in the kingdom according to a (royal) 
decree (patent). Cf. n. on H" (v. 13) and -pE" lb I112 ]Z *2 
(3, 2). The prefixed ri“2 before the question nilvb !T2 would be 
very strange. There is no *112 before 711*23*3 ""2 in 6* 6; n or do 6 L 3 
express it in the present passage. 5 ci-h* , ^.w\ |3o i-Hc c 

is merely a free rendering of “b"22 ilYlvb TT2 • Contrast Ed. 
Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums , 3, 31. 

(16) K e thiv m p'2''Z ; Q e re “21T2, as in vv. 11. 21. 6 V 6 /xovxolos, 

6 L fiovyaios, £? , 3 Mamuchan. 6 s Ma/xovxa7os is a subsequent 

correction for fiovxcuos. 

(17) fH means procedure , behavior , attitude; cf. v. 13. The 

following rDbEn is not genitivus objectivus (GK 27 , § 128, h; cf. n. on 4, 
11). rd prjfMTa rrjs fiacnAicrcnp. Kal d>s dvrei7re t<T /3a<xtAei is a doublet; 
cf. the rendering of E"2“l (3, 13) in 6 L . For the explicative xat see 
Pur. 16, 15. f 3 sermo, Z xrcb'Z HTTj (cf. v. 19: Z CUPS 

sivcbE n—r; = ih rvcirz “a")- 

For 1H b" read bx; cf. 4. 5: ""T* b? (for bx) and 

contrast 7, 7: V5X (for vb”) also 9, 10: D'TinV! bx (for b”). See 
Kah. 20, ad v. 9. 

The suffix in ETZX2 does not refer exclusively to the women; both 
men and women will say: The King commanded Queen Vashti to 

♦Assyr. sap&tu (HW 684») = ZZ u or axth for axtti (HW 273«, 1. 2) do not prove 
interchange of Jl and £ J cf. n. on , Xah. 35. In hep = > “2H = 

talk Z — * k i ? 2Lp = Pi2pi 222 = P:22 * & c the is due to 

partial assimilation ; see AJSL 23 , 248, below. 

tSee also Moses Schorr, Altbabyl. Rechtsurkunden (Vienna, 1907) p. 171, below. 
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appear before him, and she did not come. But even if QTSfcO referred 
exclusively to the women, it would not be necessary to substitute 
’jTufcO; see Kings 83, 35. 

(18) For (& norjs) we must read "H21 ? whenever; cf. v. 22 

■jlirbn for I'lirbs) and 3,4 (K e thiv ffTS&Q, Q*re B"i£fcO) also Nah. 
47 for ">“n) and <£> for fH ^“*2*2 , v. 14. The 1 prefixed to 

qsp is the Waw cipoclosis (GK 27 , § 143, d) cf. ITZPI, 3,4; fTnl, 4,11; 
pn 5,3.6; -jriri and TZBTfi , 5,6; 7,2; 9,12; xbETl, 5,9; 

6 , 14; ,' 9, 1; also the gloss in Eccl. 5, 6: rfi'-bfi 2”Q"'5 

,1 I I 

□"02!"i1> in many a dream there are vanities. The phrase “V"2 " l "2 5 i 
means: Whenever there is contempt (disrespect, disobedience, on 
the part of the women) there is wrath (on the part of the princes). Heb. 
""12, whenever (Job 39, 25) means lit. in the sufficiency, abundance, 
frequency; for cf. Proverbs 61,6. The Versions did not understand 
the phrase: C nZHI , p "Ti T\Z"^ K"Qlcb b"C“ ‘‘-l, S 
]].^o?o ]Zo- r ±sz^ , 3 unde regis justa est indignatio. B’s sie werden 
reden, und zwar nach Geniige Verachtung und Zorn is impossible. 
AV, Thus (shall there arise) too much contempt and wrath. Similarly 
Wd (following R in K) und nach Geniige Verachtung und Verdruss 
(wird es geben) and S und es ivird dem entsprechend Geringschdtzung 
und Arger {geben) but in his nn. S states correctly that the "jV-T2 will 
be on the part of the ladies, and the 22p on the part of their husbands. 

(19) For the phrases 212 by Dtf (c/. 3, 9) and '2 m yz 2t2’ n 1 

"b’-H see Kings 137, 17. 

The omission of u2b"-H after TT21 is intentional; 0 V , however, has 
rj fiacriXurora instead of TV2l ; & . Contrast n. on “V-H 

instead of in 4, 4. 

fti nninb (s means simply to another woman; cf. 3H 

1 S 28, 17 (H"lb is gloss) and Neh. 2, 1 (see Kings 74, 7). 

£H PI3122 FI212!1 Joes not mean who is more beautiful than she 
(this would be H2l2 ; cf. v. 11; 2,2. 3. 7) but who is better than 

She, who is superior to her. 6 V yvvaud KpeirrovL avrrjs, £> L aWy KpeLTTOVL 
ovarj avTTjs, 3 altera quae melior est ilia, AV unto another that is better 
than she. The new queen is to be just as beautiful as Vashti, but of 
a sweeter disposition, not so ill-tempered. The idea of the author was 
no doubt that Vashti’s refusal to obey the King’s command was simply 
due fo her bad humor (so, correctly, S, ad v. 12) although X (EB 1403) 
says, It has been well remarked by A. H. Xiemeyer that the most re¬ 
spectable character in the Book is Vashti who declines to exhibit her 
charms before the crowd of revelers. According to £ 2 (224, 27 ; 237, 30) the 
King commanded the Queen to appear naked (xrC'2^2) before his guests. 
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(20) The clause &v*Pl ^ (omitted in is 

concessive: although it is great , however great it be; cf. Proverbs 39, 
35; OLZ 10, 65, n. 3; Nah. 39 (ad Jer. 50, 11). S renders correctly: so 
gross es ist; but the explanation given in his nn. is not satisfactory (cf. 
n. on 4 , 7). 

According to B the phrase "t3p “13? 1 b'nS'Jfib means here, not noble 
and mean (so, correctly, Schultz and S; cf. and D^/23?!"!? v. 16) 

as in v. 5, but old and young. airo tttcj^ov eoos ttXovo-lov , ai to 

€( JD 9 7t\oV(TL<jl)V. 

(22) Heb. Hsc (i. e. sefr; see Nah. 29, below) is an Assyr. loan¬ 
word and means originally message = Assyr. sipru; see Kings 198, 47. 
Assyr. saparu, to send is a Saphel of ‘IS; see Nah. 24, below; cf. n. 
on bpO (3, 9). 

The last clause of c. 1, ^3? "pllb j , which is omitted in <S V , 

is a late gloss; in Meg. 12 b (BT 3, 581) the phrase 23 is dis¬ 

cussed, but there is no reference to ^3? "pltfbS “QTJl • The meaning 
is: he is to talk plainly to her, as we say to talk plain English or United 
States , Ger. mit dem werde ich einmal Deutscli reden , French je vais 
lui parler frangais or je vous le dis en bon frangais; cf. my remarks on 
^>>£■1 , JBL 19, 66. The modern Yiddish phrase is mam me 1 os hen 
re den, to talk in the mother tongue (mam me = mamma, mother , and 
loshen = yViCb > tongue). An Alexandrian Jew in such a case talked to 
his wife, not in Hebrew, but in the language of his people, i. e. in plain 
Greek, just as a Jewish rabbi in Berlin would talk to his wife in such a 
case, not in Hebrew, but in German; cf. the last n. on 8, 9. But rrj 
ttllt plit) <£t ovrj (2 Macc. 7, 8. 21. 27) does not mean in der Landessprache 
(so K amp hausen in K) but in the paternal (or ancestral ) language , 
i. e. in Hebrew (or Aramaic) The language of the country would be 
y €7rt^ojptos 4>u)vrj. Lat. patrius sermo is in Greek: f) 18ta yAwrra. 

3 et hoc per cunctos populos divulgari (AV that it should be pub¬ 
lished according to the language of every people) is a guess. fH 
V/3" yrsbD -QTii could not have this meaning, even if we pointed 
"TJ instead of -QT2 • The emendation ^ 3 ," HI IT b3 ^1 (pro¬ 

posed by Hitzig and accepted by Kawlinson, Keuss, Orelli, O, 
B, K, K; but not by Wd and S) is impossible (cf. n. on 5, 11). In the 
first place, we should expect ib nib bD (cf. 3, 8; 5,12) and even if we 
read "lb nib’ b^ ? it could mean only and talk what is proper 

for him , implying a restriction; wo?*|o means it is meet and right. 
To talk as he pleases would be ta 13ll3‘1D ‘“QTJl (cf. 1, 8; 9, 5) or 
TCS: or 12b "E““ . For yxbs read ■"TwbE; cf. '“2. for '“3, v. 18. 
S _a!_ ^1 '.-’re follows ftt. 5E interprets: xbb'E'E '"liTEb 

rr‘2" bb'E'EEi ra -jirbs; yc'b yn bb:-n‘^-i. 
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2 

(l) m Turi ns -ot , he remembered Vashti means he could not 
forget her; lie thought of her with affection and was inclined to reinstate 
her. The insertion of the negative in 6 V ovk Itl ifivrjcrOr) is just as gratui¬ 
tous as in Eccl. 11, 9 or in & t . am jj© at the end of c. 2; 

cf. the remarks on SH-T in Nah. 26. 

(3) in rruD bi ns is correct; contrast S and GK 27 , § 117, d; cf. 
the three Pharisaic glosses in Eccl. 3, 15: “"PD"n& 'C'pZL' D^nb^rfl ; 

7, 7: n;n© zb-m ■nsr'i; 3, ii: naba m fo Db^n-nx as; see 

Nah. 32. For HS cf. Proverbs 51, 17. According to B. Luther (in 
in 79 . 119 ) ■’ib ra nN (Ex. 2, 1) means, not a daughter of Levi , a 
Levitess, but the daughter of Levi, so that Moses would be a grandson 
of Jacob. 

Bor fcsjP! (in the scribal expansion derived from v. 8)* read , as 
in v. 8. 3 Egeus , iS ; <£ v Tat, as though the initial H were the 

article, while <£ L substitutes in the present gloss: Toiyatos, and in the 
original passage (v. 8): fiovyaios. For these two names in 6 L see below, 
ad 3, 1 ; cf. the remarks on fiovyaios — povxcuos = “pTZ'Z in nn. on 1, 14. 

(5) For the introductory clause cf. the beginning of the Book of Job. 
£H frn is pluperfect; cf. n. on ntY£3? (1, 9). We must translate: Noiv 
there had been (for a long time) a Jeivish man in the Acropolis of Susa. 

The name "’jTTJ is derived from the name of the chief god of 
Babylon, Marduk (Pur. 10, 26) = fE TjTVp instead of (with “I; 

cf. ■jtnc)- G/. the remarks, on the transposition of vowels in nn. on 
( 1 , 1)« The form ■'STTE , given in Baer’s fH, is better than 

- t: : t: 

the usual punctuation “‘STTQ (£ but the original pronunciation 

~ : t 

must have been (^L^j^./o) = 6 MapSoxaios, 3 Mardochceus; see 

Ezra 58, 41. £ combines the name with XT"- , pure myrrh. ©, 

as a rule, prefixes the article, 6 MapSoxaios; cf. 6 Movxaios — ( 1 , 14) 

and 6 'Axpa&uos — (4, 9) also 6 A/iay in (5 VL (5, 9) where (5 A omits 

the article, and 6 Tie£i = (see Kings 192, 23). The Herodotean pro¬ 
totype of M is Otanes; the Maccabean prototype is Jonathan (see 
Pur. 8, 22; 6, 36) but the name M is Babylonian. The author of E 
would not have given his Jewish hero and heroine (for E — Is tar see 
above, p. 101) names connected with heathen deities, unless M (6 ^MapSo - 
X«7os) and E had been the familiar names of some favorite characters in 
the popular festal legends and dramatic plays (Pur. 38, 31) for the 

* Cf. the scribal expansions (derived from 3, 13) at the end of 8.11 and 8,3 (derived 
from 9, 25) also the flosses at the end of 9, 2 and 3 (derived from the end of c. 8) and the 
two scribal expansions (derived from 9, 22 and 10) in 9, 10. See further nn. on “HZ" 

and rOH (6, 2) and second u. on 6, 8. 
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(Babyl. and) Persian New Year’s festival {Pur, 11, 31). According to 
Ch (EB 3198) M derived his name, not from Marduk (so, too, C 50, be¬ 
low) but from Jerakmeel: Abikail is most probably a popular corruption 
of Jerahmeel, Kish = Cushi, and the true name of M may have been 
Carmeli; cf. the Jerahmeelitish explanations of the names Vashti (1, 9) 
and Sliethar, Tarshish (1, 14) and contrast IN 400, 1. 

(6) fH refers to ; the should 

be after ; contrast last n. on 1, 14. The genealogy, p T 1 ^ p 

p *T2'2 , is parenthetical. Jair (about 600 b.c.) is M’s father; 
Shimei (about 1000 b. c.) and Saul’s father, Kish (about 1050) are- two 
of his famous ancestors; cf. the complete genealogies of M in C 7, 6; Z 2 
2, 5. C 52 deems it impossible that Kish in the present passage repre¬ 
sents the father of Saul. Z inserts between Shimei and Kish the name 
of Shimei’s father, Gera. Shimei is named, because he considered him¬ 
self at least as good as David; just as M, the descendant of the first 
king of Israel, considered himself at least as good as the barbarian H 
(see ad 3, 4). M is introduced as a descendant of Saul, not as a son of 
David, because under the reign of the Maccabean princes descendants of 
David were not personae gratae (see Pur. 23,31). For > the 

Heb. form of the Jewish name Meier , Meyer , &c, see BA 1,170, below. 

For ^2313505 we had better read @ Na f3ovxo&ovocrop = 

Babyl. Nabu-kudurri-u§ur. For the correct pronunciation of mis- 
pointed cuneiform names see Kings 270, 16. The best form is the 
K e thiv in Jer. 49, 28: • The o of the final syllable seems 

to be preserved also in (Ezr. 2, 1) unless the ^ is merely 

due to dittography of the "1; cf. the remarks on (1? 1) for 

• The ^ (which was assimilated to the preceding consonant ; 
cf. = xitt = xit’, SFG 11, below; VG 127, 8) is found also in 

the spelling ; the *1 instead of 3 {cf. nn. on , 1,8, 

= Assyr. urasu) in • The n instead of r is due to dissimi¬ 

lation (contrast Aram, "pp for pn)* We have no right to restore 
throughout (with 1 and ^) just as it would be pedantic 

to substitute in the text of an English author sycomore for sycamore, or 
Nazirite for Nazarite. The omission of the ^ and the substitution of 
“ for “1 no doubt represent the actual pronunciation. The ] is certainly 
not due to graphic corruption, while the alleged preservation of the o in 
the final syllable {Ezra 26, 51) may be due to dittography of the 1 . 

(7) fH nsnn, Myrtle (cf. M vppivrj, M vpras, &c) corresponds to the 
Babyl. xadassatu, bride; for |“J — ^ and C = cuneiform see 

Pur. 39, 20.* This name is not given in 6 VL ; 3 Edissa; £ . The 

* According to TBAI 166. n. 3, <10*71 is doubtless derived from "iniECXl* Of. Ch’s 
explanation of ^211231 (1, 9). 
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stems of Assyr. xadassatu (with ••) and Syr. )Zo r » SG 2 , 

§26, B, with ) are not identical; but Aram. £<£1$ , myrtle may be a 

C 

contraction of xadassatu (see Pur. 39, 23) and jnDHn may be con¬ 
nected also with ASao-a (= {“pITU"!, Nova) i.e. the name of the place 
where Nicanor, the prototype of H (Nall. 26, 1; 30, 4) was defeated on 
the 13 th of Adar, 161 b.c. (Pur. 9, 26). Alasa , the name of the place 
where Judas Maccabaeus was slain, may be an intentional alteration of 
Adasa; see Pur. 38, 39. 

Bi rn ra, the daughter of his uncle (the brother of his father) 
means, of course, his cousin (cf. the extract from Maqrizi in L, Purim , 
p. 13) not his niece. Wd (169, below) calls E ill’s cousin , but in the 
introduction to c. 2 he refers to her as M’s niece; so, too, p. 181, 1. 10; 
on p. 186 (bis) he calls M E's uncle. The same mistake is made by X 
(EB 1400-7) and S (149,1. 8 from the bottom). Cf. also W 17. 18; C 49, 
10; 57, 17; 78, 15. In C 53, 8 E’s father, Abihail, is said to be a cousin 
of M. B (400) has correctly cousin , not niece. 6 V inserts between Ovya- 
rrjp and aSe\cj>ov Trarpos a vtov the name AftaraSa/3; see nn. on v. 15. 

fH refers to the figure; HfcO/J rQltt, to the face; -i^n 

cannot be derived from Jn&O, it is a secondary modification of *iin, 
turn in the sense of form , shape; cf. n. on “'pT-n (Cant. 7, 2) AJSL 
18 , 217. The a in is on a par with the Pathah furtive. Cf. also 

Kings 167, 37. 

Instead of rob cwra *ib finpb) ( €7rai8ev(T€r avrrjv iavrco) ets 
ywouKa seems to have read tT^b . According to Rabbi Meir (Meg. 13 a , 
quoted C 62, below; J 46, below) we should read fP^b instead of rcb ; 


cf. bt 3 , 584 (rvnb aba rob ^pn ba n-wa t:Vw^ »:n). 

The word JV 2, house is used in the Talmud for wife. The original 
form of ITU? house was ba’t, see AJSL 22, 258, below; for bat = bint, 
daughter see Pur. 50, 25. 3, correctly, Mardochceus sibi earn adoptavit 
infiliam; £ a . a m J , Z 2 MTub irb 

(9) f¥l brG^I (& 2 ; cf. tauahha) does not mean he 

hastened (3 accelerare , £? v-soij-a:) but he took a special interest: cf. 
French s’emjjresser (S, betrieb eifrig). The cosmetic treatment could 
not be hastened; a period of twelve months was prescribed by a royal 
decree (v. 12) and E had to await her turn (v. 15). Nor did Hegai 
hasten to send E her meals; she was not starving. But he took a special 
interest in E and gave special orders concerning her cosmetic treatment 
and her meals; cosmetic treatment without proper diet does not help 
very much. Hegai also devoted special attention to the selection of E’s 
seven maids. His experienced e} T e saw that E was likely to become 
queen (contrast C 58, 12). 
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For the position after the object of the infinitive Fib T\T \b (which 
is more Aram, than Heb.) see K’s Aram. Gr. §§75. 81; GIG 7 , §112, f, 
u. 2. Cf. Dan. 2, 46: fib TOSSb “152S ■pfirn'l “3^1; —2, 10: 

rnnnb bsr ittba nb-j h_ i arrasr by ttx «b; —6, 24: 
ana "j npcinb “cn bnmbv The clause T ^ban tvsra nb nnb, 

which appears in £H after fYrsm tYT®3fl> m ore appropriate after 
n^rvia^a; f«i "ban traa nb nnb is probably a misplaced correc¬ 
tion of Fib nnb 1°; Cf. Pur. 17,11. 

(10) £H fiTan * s pluperfect; cf. n. on finiTS (1? 9). The objec¬ 

tion raised by several commentators, that the Persian officers could not 
fail to discover E’s Jewish extraction, is not valid. The officials in 
charge of a royal harem pay very little attention to the race and faith of 
an odalisque; any girl fjfcOH lT0 n is eligible* E was 

not asked any questions; but, at the advice of M, she did not talk of her 
Jewish extraction, because this might have spoiled her chances of becom¬ 
ing Queen. 3 quae noluit indicare ei populum et patriam suam is mis¬ 
leading. See also nn. on 3,1. 

(11) » nsn nab means opposite (or in front of) the forecourt , 5 
]^l2 Zb > 0 ^, Z fcf’TM rPM anm mp- M did not enter the 
forecourt of the harem; cf. 4, 2. 6. Wd raises the question how it was 
possible that a man could talk to a girl from the royal harem, and how 
her Jewish extraction could be kept secret under those circumstances. 
Similarly N (EB 1401) says that M was able to communicate freely with 
his niece (contrast n. on i^pl ffl, v. 7) in the harem. S states: iiber 
die Schwierigkeit , wie M (S, throughout, Mordehai, as though it were 

I cf. n. on 4, 7) ohne Eunuch f zu sein im Frauenvorhofe sich 
blicken lassen durfte und E dort sprechen konnte , geht der spat-jud. 
Erzdliler leicht hinweg. The narrator, it may be supposed, knew more 
about Oriental manners and customs than did S; the author did not 
overlook this difficulty, but S overlooked fft ^Jab • M did not talk to E; 
in c. 4 E sends Hatach to M, and M sends his answers through this 
eunuch. If M walked in the place before the forecourt of the royal 
harem, he could easily get some news concerning the inmates of the 
harem from the eunuchs. By some diplomatic questions he could even 
obtain some special information concerning E without revealing the fact 
that she was his cousin and foster-daughter. He could simply ask, How 
is that beautiful girl in whom Hegai takes so great an interest? See 
also n. on 6, 10. 

* Cf. F.MarionCrawford’s love story of Old Constantinople: Arethusa, a Prin¬ 
cess in Slavery , and n. 42 to my lecture on Ecclesiastes in the Oriental Studies (Boston, 1894). 
See also C 63, 3. 

fM may have been a eunuch just as Nehemiah; see Ezra 67, 10 and Pur. 52,15, also BL 
118,1. 9. Cf. the conclusion of n. on 4, 8. 
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(12) For the striking similarity of the first clause of this verse ( cf . 
also v. 15) and the statement in Herod. 3, 79 see Pur. 9, 2. Cf. also 
n. on 4, 13. 

The nan T2u3 had an antiseptic effect, and purified the skin; the 
D^iZO perfumed the body; the (l e. lotions, rubbing, mas¬ 

sage, &c) made the skin white and soft, and improved the figure. 

(13) 111 Hp-i means and then (<& /cat rorc, % “j’-T *pT“Ql 

"pHT “11139 VP ■p/^bun) not in this condition (5 jJ-scio) although 

Wd thinks that it may have this meaning; (4, 16) on the other 

hand, means and in this condition , not and then. We find -p^i), and 
thus also in Eccl. 8,10; cf. AJSL 22, 255, below; contrast GK 27 , §119, ii; 
GB 14 , 174 b . 316 b ; BDB 486 b , 3. When one of the new inmates of the 
harem was sent to the King, she could get anything she required for this 
purpose, e . g. dresses, jewelry, &c. These things were, of course, not pro¬ 
vided while she passed from the harem to the palace of the King (as S 
supposes) but before she left the harem; and when she came back from 
the King, she was probably obliged to return the jewelry &c to Shaashgaz 
or Hegai. 

(14) ill “TO cannot mean a second time (B). It does not stand for 

{VD1Z3 (c/. n. in Baer’s edition, p. 72, below). Nor need we, with S, 
emend: PVwTi (= <& v rov Sevrepov) or . ill “Q'j; , a second (not 

the second) is a gloss (omitted in iS) just as PV 'u in v. 19, and QV 3 Cj 
V lTH in 7, 2, or rn3l2!n in 9, 29; cf. the p*^ in Josh. 5, 2. The 
odalisques who had spent a night with the King were not transferred to 
another harem, as the glossator supposed; they returned to the same 
house, but they were henceforth under the care of another chamberlain 
(0 V , however, has Tat = 5 not Tj w>'u3)- They were probably treated 

with special consideration, inasmuch as any one of them might become 
the mother of a royal prince. 

- . . = V V 

The name (3 Susagazus , 5 should be pronounced 

Sa'-se-gaz, not* Sha'ashgaz; just as VP-" -1 represents ia'-me-du, 
not ia'amdu. I 11 the same way tinsel should be pronounced 

sa'-te-nez,* not sa-'at-nez (AJSL 22, 258). 

0 V has Tat (not Tj'-Pw) also in the present verse; 0 A Te for Te, see 
Pur. 42, 18; cf. cjxicrya for cjmcrra (9, 7). For Tat = see mi. on v. 3. 
The gloss ^Z m Cj presupposes the reading "rPwPT . 

(15) fti rob lb npb -ca i~ rrr-a ro is a subse- 

quent addition (derived from v. 7 and from the gloss 9, 29) which severs 

♦According to TBAI 566 should obviously be a Shinarite woman. 

On the preceding page Oh states that we must substitute for Thou shalt not seethe a kid in 
his mother's milk (Ex. 23, 19) Thou shalt not clothe thyself with the garment of a Jcrahmee- 
lite woman. Cf. Acts 26. 24. 
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the connection between "PCS "IPI and -jb'-M tf"b. If 

the author had intended to give the name of E’s father, he would have 
mentioned it in v. 7. <S V calls E again ( cf. nn. on 7) dvyarrjp Ajj.am.8afi 
a8cX<jjov 7rarpo5 MapSo^aiou. © ApuvaBafi = 2 ™\ cf. Cant. 6, 12 
where <S V has Wtro pt appara Ap.uva.8afi for 2'TD-'J2y r\“l22“l'2 • 

For we must read “'jITJ'113? V e have pZaced me; 

means kinsmen of a noble man; see AJSL 18, 214; BL 26, J. Both 
^ and A/navaSa/3 = are fictitious names emphasizing 

the fact that E’s father was a distinguished man, an ; cf. 

the names -pbri/2 and “Vb3 in the Book of Ruth. 

The fact that E did not ask for anything, but took only what Hegai 
suggested, does not show her wisdom and her modesty (B) but her 
superior beauty. S thinks this incident illustrates E’s modesty; he adds, 
however, zugleich machte Hire Schonheit alien iceiteren Schmuck iiber- 
fliissig (similarly Wd). 

in "b'- n z ^ z seems to be scribal expansion, derived from v. 14. 

For see Kings 119, 24; cf. VG 49, (3. 

(16) For ret? (Babyl. Tebetu, stem 3?2t3)* see my Assyr. E-vowel 
(Baltimore, 1887) p. 11; cf. ZDMG 61, 284, below. For the tenth month, 
Tebeth , 0 V has the twelfth month, Aclar. In 0 s ScuSeKaro) has subse¬ 
quently been corrected to SeKaroi, and A8a p to T r](3r)6. 5 substitutes 

for fHtt (^ = January, 1 = December) just as 5 uses 

v H-“ for *rc (8, 9). 

For iff ‘inljb^b res 2 s has . 

(18) For the scribal expansion ntVJTJ US £ reads p^o 

0 

fH r“:n ? <§ v a<£e<ris (0 L d^eWs) means neither rest (5 , 3 

requies ) nor a day of rest, holiday (B, S) nor exemption from military 
service (cf. T\Tb'Z m 2 > discharge from the ranks , furlough , Eccl. 8, 8, and 
Her. 3, 67) nor remission of taxes (C pin a ; so W 16, below; cf. 

24 and C 73, 6) but release of prisoners (Matt. 27, 15). Demetrius I 
(162-150 b. c.) promised to release all Jewish captives in his kingdom 
(1 M 10, 33). If 6 ac^ecns meant remission of taxes , it would be an 
Alexandrian adaptation, just as 0 iOpovtaOr) (1, 2). Remission of taxes at 
festive occasions was customary under the reign of the Ptolemies, but 
not in the Persian empire or in the Seleucidan kingdom. The promises 
of Demetrius I (1 M 10, 25-45) were extravagant, and Jonathan and his 
people gave no credit unto them. *Avecris ( 4>opo)v ) would be more appro¬ 
priate than oLcfrecns. Oriental kings are, as a rule, loath to relinquish any 

*Cf. tebgtu, signet — Heb. ; see e.g. Moses Schorr, Altbabyl. Rechtsurkun- 

den (Vienna, 1907) p. 117, 
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taxes; nor would an Oriental monarch ever give 10,000 talents to his 
grand vizier (see ad 3, 11). Kelease of prisoners, even a general pardon, 
or amnesty, is less costly.* 1H jnr£!"i is inf. abs. instead of the finite 
verb (GK 27 , §113, z) as in 2, 3; 6, 9: ’prCl; 3, 13: niblED 5 8, 8: 
DilWl; 9, 1: tpsrei; 9, 16: 3inm fiiDl ibsi; 9, 18: and 

ntol ; cf. Nah. 25, below; 27, below, and contrast n. on (9, 6). 

The infinitives nn3»"I, flbSH (4, 14) and fropS (5, 3; 7, 3) are 
Aramaic rather than Hebrew. Cf. however Arab. irada, kclil 

iqama, &c. 

Instead of the singular UHlZJ/J (Wd, S: Getreidespende; cf. Jer. 
40, 5) we must point , portions (cf. , 9, 19. 22) i. e. dishes 

from the royal table or messes (see Pur. 47, 11). The nouns fijSlT/J, 
have often been mispointed in fH; see Nah. 42. % ac 
dona largitus est juxta magniflcentiam principalem; «S l^cialo ^ouc . 
B says, DK’lDE means according to Am. 5, 11; Jer. 40, 5 gift of grain 
or food. The rendering gift of food (f) rwv Oepa ttclcl, Xen. Cyrop. 

8, 2, 7; cf. ibid. 3 and Anab. 1, 9, 25) is correct, but not gift of grain 
(o-LToSoaria). In Jer. 40, 5 is preceded by the gloss , por¬ 

tion , ration. 

A glossator who misunderstood Pl!$ir/0 to mean tribute (cf. 2 Chr. 
24, 6. 9)f added the gloss which we find in ffl at the beginning of c. 10, 
where it is connected neither with what precedes nor with what follows, 
just as we find at the end of the Book of Canticles two disconnected mis¬ 
placed glosses, viz. 12, 13 (belonging to 2,14) and 12,14 (which belongs 
to 2,17). See remarks on misplaced incorrect glosses in ZDMG 61,297, 
1. 20; Nah. 43 (vv. 11. 6) and 41; also 30 (v. 4) and 25 (v. 11). Cf. nn. 
on 3, 7; 9, 16. 

According to AoF 3,26 the King levied the tax after he had repealed 
the decree to exterminate the Jews, because he wanted the money which 
H had promised to pay for the privilege of exterminating the Jews. 
AoF 3, 27 the statement TD nKTDJ2 -,m HW mj'Tjb HHim 

•L T 

is said to be meaningless; it is suggested that we should read 
instead of the singular rO^T^b, referring to the capital, i. e. 

Seleucia; (° r fctiZJE) is supposed to be merely a variant of , 

meaning impost; v. 18 is taken to be the introduction to 10, 1, which 
should therefore be transferred to c. 10, the elevation of E to the queen- 
ship being the final climax. — This is all gratuitous. 

♦Even in 1 M 10, 34; 13, 34 a<f>eai<s does not mean remission of taxes (areAeia). Cf. 13, 39: 
a<f)L€fiev Se v/mh> ayvorjfxaTa kcu ra afiapTqixara etoq rr)s o-rj/xepov 17 /Ae'pav and 10, 33 where a<f>iT/p.i is 
used of the release of prisoners; cf. however vv. 29-31. 

|The terms 1 JTTO = Assyr. mandattu (for mandantu, from 

andftnu, to p/re = 1in3 , SFG 43, 2) are euphemisms; cf. AJSL 23, 231, n. 27; Pur. 47, 31. 
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(19) VV. 19 f. is not an C 7 rai/o8os or retrogressio , as Grotius says, but 

a gloss added by some one who deemed it necessary to explain the 
clause 3 3113' '31T31 • © v omits n'3'3 mbim y3p~31, 

also the final clause of the preceding verse, “b‘3“ ”'3 UK 7372 "Fi'l; 
for —b*3“ “I31T3 373' '3"P73l (S v has o 8 e MapSo^ato? iOepairevev iv rrj 
av\rj, which means, according to W 18, below, he had a high position at 
the royal court (cf. 11, 3; 12, 5) but Oepa ttciW may mean also to pay a 
visit (cf. 0epa7revetv ra? Ovpas tlvos) &c. It is not necessary to suppose 
that M had an official position at the royal court (cf. C 75, 8; contrast 
135, below). He may have been a "OublE or Tpa7re^iTrj<s, i. e. he may 

• r : •% 

have had a money-changer’s table at the King’s Gate, i. e. apparently 
(according to 4, 2. 6) the gateway* leading from the City to the Acro¬ 
polis; cf. last n. on c. 3. The King’s Gate of Susa, it may be supposed, 
corresponded in some respects to the Propylcea of Athens. But accord¬ 
ing to 2T 2 (259, 27) the gate was between the royal palace and the harem 
(N3b73 rro iorD rv33 fb3H i«nn). The translation of 
-ban *iyis3 3isrn 'Tirm •'3‘nab ‘,3 nisri (6, io) in © L /(at 7TOLYj- 

(tov WapSo^aco) to> *Iov8ata) to) KaOyp.h'^ iv t( 3 irvXtovi is more correct than 
the rendering in (£ v ovtqjs irotycrov tu) M. tw *1. tqj Otpairevovn iv rrj avXrj. 
flfl FP3TZ3 is a tertiary gloss; cf. nn. on ■'JtE, v. 14, and 3, 7. 

(20) This verse contains two tertiary glosses to “T2KFfl 

“'STI/J D1272 ""jbftb at the end of v. 22 (cf. n. on 3, 7). 

(21) m qon naisa (® v ol ap^to-a)/xaTo^>vXaKC9, janitores , <£ 

^j-^J) seems to be misplaced; it should be inserted in v. 22 (see 

below). According to 1,10 (where U3“in has been displaced by the gloss 
XrGH&O) Bigthan and Teresh were not £jCn “’'T07Z332 > but belonged to 
the “b73n '33 ns n'nT3'3n D'C'"CPI 1323 73 • There is a differ- 
ence between chamberlains and members of the body-guard. 

Heb. “0 is a loanword = Babyl. sippu; for “D instead of sipp 
cf. the remarks on , daughter = bint in nn. on v. 7. 

According to AoF 3, 5 the discovery of the conspiracy is out of 
place in this connection; it should have been given in the beginning, as 
in (5. This theory, however, is gratuitous. Cf. the last but one para¬ 
graph of nn. on inmirm (1,1). 

( 22 ) m 'in-173 mm -jbab incs T3sm rttban -ircsb na»i 

cannot be the original reading, although the Ancient Versions have 
practically the same text: Kal iSrjXwOrj Map8o;(ata> o A.oyos, Kal i(rypxLVCV 

Ecrtf^p, Kal avry ivctfraviaev to> /3 a<7iAei ra tyjs iTnflovXrjs. If we substitute 

for fa 'in-ra dtb3 - 373 b incs “raam rob/jn nncsb the name 
"3“b, everything becomes perfectly natural and consistent; see Pur. 

* Cf. the cut on p 178 of the translation of Ezekiel in SBOT. 
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37, 20. We may add to “7^nb the statement fc$rn23PJ from 

3, 1 (see below) and qc*"J (see Pur. 38, 5). How the received 

text originated I cannot tell. We have a similar confusion of names* in 

7, 9 where 6 VA have BovyaOav (— "JHjQ; B ov^aOav = iTfiJ.) instead of 
{"1312^)1, and we find a similar transposition in 1 K 10, 1 where the 
clause rnrr Dicb belongs to v. 25 of c. 9; see Kings 114, 36; cf. also 
the remarks on misplaced glosses in Nah. cited above, in nn. on v. 18 
and the remarks on transpositions, Nah. 37. 

( 23 ) m ibm means they were impaled (see Pur. 6, 22) or crucified 
(B) not they were hanged (Reuss, Wd, S). Cf. Herod. 3,159; also Josh. 

8 , 29; 10, 26. The King says in 7, 9: Y'b? ^lubn, i- e. impale him 

upon it. Nor does ypin mean to hang (see Numbers 59, 51). & 
arp b-j ■prrrm “crbostfi, £ ^OOT-OZ G-S-S^lo . It is 

true that ^ 2 -oy|| means, as a rule, to be crucified \ (especially in the NT; 

= I^L^) but Assyr. zuqqupu means to impale; cf. KAT 2 , 378. 
616. Gibbeting of the offender, or part of the offender, after death is in 
Assyrian in a gas! si alalu, to tie to a stake (AJSL 1, 230; HW 70 b . 
207 b . 261 a , below). Greek o-Tavpos means not only cross , but denotes also 
the upright stake to which the delinquent was bound, when no tree was 
at hand, or on which he was impaled (see Pur. 6, 23). 

I 11 the clause ~ Van ':sb n-ati “nm 1302 ansi s> inserts the 
negative: >c,-d }j© ; cf. n. on v. 1. The nega¬ 

tive is, of course, impossible (cf. 6, 2) but & jlo shows that the translator 
realized the difficulties in the received text. 

-jbEPJ ^DEb does not mean in the presence of the King , but to 
be presented (or submitted) to the King; at the disposal of the King 
(cf. Gen. 24, 51) or for the King , so that they might be ^b C'fcOpD 
“jb"2n (6, 1). The King had given orders to record all important events 
so that he might have an accurate account of all that had happened 
whenever he called for it. If extracts from newspapers are collected 
-jb-:n ' 33 b, the King does not superintend the clipping; nor does he 
read all the clippings. Similarly we find in the gloss 3, 7: b^SPl 

■pn '33b . T13 , i. e. the lot teas cast for H; he had given orders 

that the lot be cast so that he might learn the result, but it is not 
necessary to suppose that H was present while the lot was cast; contrast 
Pur. 15, 5. Cf. also BL 117, below, and Mai. 3, 16; Is. 65, 6. 

*Cf. also tlio confusion of names discussed in AJSL 23, 227,1. 6 and the confusion be¬ 
tween H and M (see Pur. 3, 26) in S, referred to in n. on 7, 8. See also Daniel 29,15; ZDMG 
61, 294, 1. 12; and W e i s s b a c li ’ s article Euphrates in Pauly -Wissowa’s encyclopae¬ 
dia, §4 (according to Hesychius the Jews called the Euphrates EfifiexeA). 

f Cf. also L, Puri in, p. 9, below ( 1 s _jAaO). 
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We must add at the end of c. 2 the statement “5 3?T 50 "jb/Jfll 
] m 2rb --an h s-na ; see Pur. 37, 20-43. It is not necessary to say 
n”n riS Tail (<?/• 3, 4; 4, 4; GK 27 , § 117, f). Nor need we substitute 

“raipn ns mm (2 k 17, 4 ). 


(1) For the omission of ’’jjlSn XFT^ri "p after "JH in the present 
passage see ad 2, 22 . © v has simply A /mv for " j jiSn fcWTffil p p“ 
D'-n“'n ms in v. 10; so, too, 6 L . H represents the name of the prin¬ 
cipal deity of the Elamites (contrast n. on -DTTJ > 2, 5) JJumba, 
Hum man, Amman, &c (see Pur. 10, 24). The double m of this 
ancient Elamite (or Susian) name is preserved in certain MSS of 
(A/x/xav). Also the name of H’s father (^FTRsn , <5 ’A/xaSaflos, 3 Ama- 

t t ; “ 

dathus) is not Persian, but connected with the name of the chief deity 
of the Elamites. The initial j“j of tfmfin is certainly not the article 
(LB Medatha ) cf. 6 V Tat for (see ad 2, 3). The tt-vowel of Hum- 
man appears in Strabo’s ’R/xavos /cat ’AvaSaros (Pur. 26, 10). Rawlin- 
son combined H with 'Qpdvrjs. A/xav in Tob. 14, 10 is a subsequent 
corruption or adaptation (Pur. 51, 5). 6 V has there ASa/x, 0 s NaSa /3. 
Nadab is given also in the Vetus Latina , while the Syriac Version has 
r Akab; cf. EB 5112 and the various readings in Tob. 11, 18. 

H is neither Persian nor Hebrew (Pur. 12, 16). In the apocryphal 
letter of the King (16,10) A/xav *AfmSdOov MaK^Scoi/ (<S> L 6 fiovyal o$) is called 
aWoTpios tov rcov II ep(T(i)v at/xaro$ (<S L <j>povr) /xaros) and in M’s prayer (13, 
12) H is called virtprj^avo^ (cf. AJSL 23, 235,1. 6 ) but in the correspond¬ 
ing verse of <3 L (5, 15 in L’s edition) < 17 ^ 117 x 777 - 0 $. He may have been an 
officer of the (colored) Susian body-guard of the Persian kings (Pur. 
38, 5). 

fH (£ , 3 de stirpe or de progenie Agag , % PPSnTS 5 

cf. below) is a subsequent adaptation of the original -j&On, the Gagean 
or northern barbarian; see Ezekiel 99,32. Cf. the remarks on 6 Mov- 
yatos = (1,14). In Num. 24, 7 (a Messianic passage added during 

the Greek period) all the Greek Versions have To>y — instead of 
“OX • In the correct rendering of , r<oyaTos, which we find in 

some MSS (Pur. 42, 14) of 6 L has been replaced by flovyaios, which is 
not a gentilicium (Bouyatos) but the Homeric term of reproach ftovyaios 
braggart , lit. boasting like a bull; see Pur. 13. H’s contemporary pro¬ 
totype (Pur. 12, 3. 9) Nicanor (see Nah. 26) was a braggart; cf. 1 M 7, 
34. 47 and the Talmudic passage Taanith 18 b (Pur. 5, 27) also the remark 
on vTreprjf^cLvos ill the preceding paragraph of the present n. In 5, 12 6 L 
has instead of <S V /cat thrtv A/xav, Ov KtKXrjKev rj pauiXuiua ktX : — /cat e/cav- 
Xd to Xeyo)v a/s ovSeva K€KXr)Kev rj /Saa-iXio-aa ktX. 
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Nicanor is a common Macedonian name. In 9, 24; 16, 10 © v substi¬ 
tutes 6 MaxeS w for = “’j&On • ffl "’jfttfn means the Agagite , 

i. e. the descendant of Agag , the king of the Amalekites (& ‘"C "7^n 
pb/^3? 338 PPSHTa '7 SPlT-n) who was spared by Saul, but 

hewn in pieces before Jhvh at Gilgal by Samuel (1 S 15, 33) whereas M 
is introduced as a descendant of the first king of Israel (see ad 2, 6). 
Josephus, therefore, calls H an Amalekite; cf. L, Purim 50 and IN 389. 
The reading “»33X instead of ^X3 must have been established in the 
first cent. b. c. 

For r(oyato? = ^383 and Twy = 313 (for 3X3) Ez. 38, 2 cf. Dltt = M 

• T T T 

(for taiab) good; niX^H^ (= aiat) sign; *TliX = Assyr. ati, iati, 

T 

Aram, (see Proverbs 51, 7) me; post-Biblical TlD = *1X3 = *7X- , 
Assyr. nadu (AJSL 20, 170) skin-bottle; ^ = ^xt], Atopa; 

(Deut. 32, 32) = ^X“l — ras, poison; Ci3 = C3 (Arab. qJC cup; 

= xb , not; = Eth. Hi; zat!; D"»3T8a , balances; “10173 

= *10873 , fetter; ^173 = bi73 = b873 = Assyr. malu = ma’alu (stem 
J^l; see Pur . 17, 1) front; "jX!£ = "jX£ > Aram. *X3?, flocks; 7TX") = 
ras, ra’s, head; pXD, i* e. -pO for ■JXO, *|80, l/tiM, Eth. : 

san, Assyr. senu, shoe; see ad 1, 5. 

For Wn’s untenable combination of ^33X (= n 3X3) with Assyr. 
agagu and Arab. hajjaj, tyrant see Pur. 42, 21. 

w 

From the Greek point of view the Macedonians were northern bar¬ 
barians, and the Jews regarded the Samaritans as northern barbarians. 
This explains why H is called both a Macedonian and a Gagean; it 
also throws some light on the epithet of John Hyrcanus (cf. W 36, below). 
This Maccabean prince conquered the Samaritans and destroyed the 
temple on Mt. Gerizim in 128 b. c. Hyrcanus may mean Conqueror of 
the Hyrcanians , i. e. Samaritans; cf. Scipio Africanus , &c.* The 
Samaritans, it may be supposed, were called Hyrcanians owing to the 
admixture of foreign colonists from the North (cf. “7073 in ip 120, 5).f 
In the Talmud the Samaritans are called Cutheans (D'DID) e • inhabi¬ 
tants of Cutha, NE of Babylon. H corresponds, in some respects, to 
Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem; see Pur. 52, 16. 

(2) For the meaning of cf. JAOS 22, 73. 

* Tho founder of the dynasty of Reuss, Henry I, was called Ruzze, Reusse, or Ruthene 
owing to his exploits against the Poles or Western Russians about 1247; cf. Resch, Vber 
den Ursprung des dynastischen Namens Reuss (Gera, 1874). The Gymnasium illustre at 
Gera is known as Rutheneum. Cf. the title of tho Czar: Selbstherrscher aller Reussen, 
French autocrate de toutes les Russies (i. e. Great Russia, Little Russia, White Russia, Ac). 

t Similarly the Greeks used Hyperboreans as a general name for the inhabitants of 
northern countries, and the Hungarians are often callod Huns: contrast THCO 162. 
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m ib means concerning him; mb?, h received this high 
rank HID ; see ad 1, 15. 

(4) The Iv e thiv ETCK2 (® ■jinPllbba 3) is better than the Q e re 
DTE&O* The Q e re would mean as soon as they said (cf. ‘rj'lED , 2, 1; 
msro , 5, 2. 9) but DTJtf 2 means in (spite of) their saying; cf. bin 
DS7 , &C. For n = j cf. n. on , 1, 16. 

Ill “HltT 1113 K D!lb TjH "D is an erroneous explanatory gloss 

to -5TI7J "’“131 which does not mean the ivords of Mordecai (as in 4, 9) 
but the attitude of Mordecai; cf. n. on TOb'-Pi *“Q1» 1> 17. For 
incorrect glosses cf. Ncili. 41, 1. 3; 43, 1. 7; ZDMG 61, 297, n. 115. £E 
■51Ti ^I TTSm is equivalent to ivhether M ivould persist in his 
attitude (3 utrum j^erseveraret in sententia; LB ob solches Thun Mar - 
dachais bestehen iciirde). M’s Jewish extraction was probably unmis¬ 
takable so that it was unnecessary for him to tell any one that he was a 
Jew. He was known as "b'-n Tun aavn *Tirrn rma (cf. 6, 
10 and n. on 2, 19).* E, on the other hand, may have been an Oriental 
beauty without any pronounced Jewish features so that she was able to 
conceal her extraction (cf. n. on 2, 10). The fact that M was a Jew 
would be no satisfactory explanation for his refusal to prostrate himself 
before H. The ancient Israelites did not object to the irpocrKvvycn^ cf. 
e. g. 2 S 14, 4; 18, 28; 1 K 1, 16. The reason for M’s refusal to bow 
before H was different (see Pur. 37, 40; cf. n. on 7, 6). Similarly M’s 
ancestor, Shimei, of the family of Saul, refused to bow before David, and 
threw stones at him, although the King was surrounded by his body¬ 
guard; and the King did not punish him, just as H disdains to punish 
M, fearing, perhaps, that M’s services in connection with the discovery 
of the conspiracy against the King would become known, if he tried to 
punish M (see Pur. 12, 40). If H succeeded in obtaining permission for 
a general massacre of all the Jews (cf. AJSL 23, 225, n. 4) the killing of 
M would attract no attention (cf. also C 93, 21). Certain Russian officials 
would adopt the same course in the 20 th century; see Pur. 35, 9; 43, 18. 
27. 32. 46; 44, 1. 

(6) The clauses "STCJ WJ lb 1TSPI ^ > after *H2b, and 

D3?, at the end of this verse, are glosses to D"H1PTPi bD ; 
cf. second n. on v. 4. Both glosses are omitted in 6 V which reads for v. 
6 of fH simply: Kat ifiovXevaaTO a<f>avi<r(u TrarTas tops V7ro rrjv ’A pra$€p$ov 
/3a<n\e(av ’Iov&uovs = “.IDS DTST” bj PS T^^Pib 

■£”lTw“S • It is certainly unnecessary to read "5TT- C" instead of 

'a d?. 

*A Schnorrer is said to have introduced himself to a distinguished Jewish banker of 
Berlin, stating, Mein Name ist Hirsch, whereupon the banker replied, Das seh' ich. See the 
cut representing Jewish captives in Assyria on p. 203 of Wellhausen’s translation of 
the Psalms in the Polychrome Bible. 
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(7) V. 7 is a misplaced* later addition (to uHrib "’1TZ55 JTwlblTD, 
TJX Xlu HiD? in v. 13) introducing a subsequent popular 

etymology of DT13, which is just as fanciful as the Biblical explana¬ 
tions of bun, fib, fics, nw, &c or the interpretation of Xj“£ Xj"E 
■pC-Sl bpn in Dan. 5j 26-28; see Pur. 2, 37; 15,21; 18,17; SFG 25, 
below; BAL 99, n. 1. Also the second passage in E (9, 25) where T|3 
is explained to mean lot i s a subsequent addition. 

The emendation of Grot i us and Fritzsche, KXrjpuv instead of vpLuv 
in the apocryphal addition 16, 22, is very doubtful; it is not probable 
that the characteristic KXypw should have been corrupted to vpuv {cf. the 
remarks on the emendations opyrjs for avXrjs in 7, 4; Dp3H for 5TD in 
9, 16; n j “l for 12 Tl in nn. on 8, 10; also AJSL 22, 197, 1. 15 and Nall . 
26, below). O iv reus cTru>vvpLois vpL(ov topTOLis is generally interpreted to 
mean among the feasts named after yourselves (i.e. according to C. J. 
Ball,f among your own Persian festivals or as if the word Purim 
tvere connected with the word Persians) but cttlowplol copra C may refer to 
the days on which the apyuv hr^wpios was appointed {cf. hiavros i7ra>w- 
pos &c). This institution existed among the Assyrians and Babylo¬ 
nians. The cuneiform term for eponymy is limu; see HW 379 b ; cf. 
the Lists of Eponyms in KB 1, 204-214; also AoF 3, 10. 12; KAT 3 , 
331 (1. 9) and 518; OLZ 10, 332; see also Delitzsch, Mehr Licht 
(Leipzig, 1907) p. 9. 

According to a tradition recorded by Beruni Purim may be the day 
on which the offices were assigned (jU-ciH aui A-L&O rr'-'D 

and Purim (^^Jt)J is said to mean allotting (x^Lw-tf) or distribu¬ 
tion by lot ; see ZDMG 61, 275. Assyr. kararu sa puri {Pur. 20, 
below) seems to mean to set up the urn {KaStaKos) holding the lots to be 
drawn for the various offices, and this cuneiform puru (HW 169 b : buru) 
urn {koXitls) may be connected with Heb. , pot, lit. boiler (a form 

of ^li) and THX3? glowing hotness (see Nah. 43; cf. 

the remarks on , AJSL 23, 245. 244) also with 

mi3, wine-press , originally vat; cf. the cut in the translation of Joshua 
(SBOT) p. 68 and my translation of Is. 63,1-6 in JHUC, No. 163, p. 49 a . 
According to J. D. Michaelis Nicanor’s Day might have been called 
□ n T2, because the Syrian army was crushed at Adasa as grapes are 
pressed in a wine-vat; see Pur. 51, 38. 


* Cf. the last but one paragraph of nn. on 2, 18 and the misplaced glosses in 2. 19. 20, 
also the gloss DrPTX’D (1121 in 9, 16. 

fSee the Variorum Apocrypha , London (Eyre & Spottiswoode). 

tThe original form of this word is not , but “>TE for “HTE — Ved. purti, 

portion; see n. on 9, 26, 
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For HUS j ivine-vat cf. also Hag. 2, 15. 16 where we must read:— 

nbrai ntn dittie 

ii it 

□ 333 b xnaia nnyi 

l I l 

15 

'{’□n'-’n v a 1 “bsvn i 

i ii i 

3*rby i3x-m® mtoa 

i li i 


rniry ntvn 'nsrri 

n-'iiry naijrbs K3 

16 

:Di\ry nrrni miWa’ 

i i i 

□'■33m □fflub ^3 

l l 1 


npvi bx i6 os) 

mrp is («) 

For "2 , hoivt cf. 'F13 FN "2 
how ?- (see n. on ‘X3, 1, 12). For 

(Ruth 3, 16) and Assyr. mi-nu, 
S3, in the second couplet, read 


fcO (cf. Hag. 1, 9). The omission of hi the second hemistich of 
v. 16 is due to the omission of ("13Pi in the last hemistich; contrast 
t^/jb Pi2!Tl (1? 9) where the prefixed b is emphatic; cf. n. on wl2jb 
(7, 8). The omission of the prefixed 7J before |""]115 is due to haplo- 
graphy; for the enjambement* in the last line cf. AJSL 23, 240 and the 
second line of Nah. 2, 11 ( Nah. 50). 

The plural of H115 may have been Q“H15 (Pur. 20, 24; 51, 26) and 
bn:»n sin ns b'sn in the present verse is rendered in 3: missa est 
sors in urn am quae Hebraice dicitur phur. The translation of 
biun ain ns b'sn in 9, 24, eOero Kat KXrjpov , means he 

cast a ballot , that is a lot , koI in this connection is explicative and cor¬ 
rective (cf. n. on 1, 17). For 6’s translation of bllltH J$1!"i 112 
in the present passage see below, n. oil b^£Pi • 

There is no Persian word for lot from which 115 — bill* could be 
derived; Pers. do not mean lot (see Pur. 45, 42) 

nor could they appear in Heb. as 115 • The Iranian word for lot is 
'iLio pisk. There may have been a word 115 (connected with 1115 , 
pot and H115, vat) = Assyr. puru, urn; but if □"'IIS was combined 
with 115, urn it was merely a subsequent popular etymology which 
may have been suggested to a glossator by the use of V\Z'2 , part, por - 

t ; 

tion in the sense of lot , destiny f as well as by the oracular practices 
observed on New Year’s eve (Pur. 17, 38; 18, 27; 21, 33; cf. also C 101,8) 
and the allotting of offices at the beginning of the year (AoF 3, 10). 

Postage (Days of the Lots) is the Ger. term for days on which it is 
possible to forecast the future (Pur. 18, 28). At the Chinese New Year’s 


♦Contrast Budde’s Geschichte der althebr. Litteratur (Leipzig, 1906) p. 26, 1. 8. 
f According to G1 a s er (OLZ 9 . 320) Heb. (see Kinqs 163, n. *) may mean part, por¬ 
tion, lot, oracle (cf. Pur. 45, 3). As to , Glaser thinks, it is not a loin-cloth = 

•t fota or U o jo maqtab (see the translation of the Psalms in SBOT, p. 224, 

fig. s) but a band or scarf like the stole worn by Roman Catholic priests, or the pall of the 
Pope, archbishops, &c, and the mbo of the Jews. Cf. the Byzantine wpotfropiov. 
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festival the priest produces a box with small ivory chips variously 
inscribed. If the lot marked wisdom comes out, it means more wisdom 
for the man for whom the lot is drawn. Similar oracular practices may 
have prevailed at the celebration of the Persian New Year (Nauroz) in 
the times of the Maccabees. Cf. the statement of Beruni, quoted in 
ZDMG 61, 277, on the same day (Nauroz — Purim) the happy lots are 
distributed among the people of the earth (^foLsLwJl jvwJl> 

The casting of the lots for the two goats on the Day of 
Atonement* may be a purified form of some Babyl. oracular practice at 
the beginning at the second half of the year {Pur. 3, 39; 4, 2. 20. 26. 33; 
33, 14; 49, 26). 

E is a festal legend for Nicanor’s Day, just as the Book of Nahum is 
a festal liturgy for the celebration of that great victory gained by Judas 
Maccabseus over Nicanor on the 13 th of Adar, 161 b. c. (OLZ 10, 64; 
ZDMG 61, 275). This commemoration of Nicanor’s Day was combined 
with the observation of the Persian New Year’s festival (celebrated at 
the time of the vernal equinox) which is no doubt based on the Babyl. 
New Year’s festival {Pur. 3, 3; 4, 39; 11, 27; 19,10). In the Talmud the 
cuneiform name of the New Year’s Festival, akitu, aqituf appears as 
tfrrspa (which is an adaptation of while Nauroz is corrupted 

to ■pma (for T'nrfia, rnm:)- See zdmg 6i ; 276 . 

The original meaning of (=Nauroz = Akitu) is not lots , 

but portions , Heb. FfiD/J ; see n. on 9, 26. 

In casting lots in order to determine what day would be most 
unlucky for the Jews and therefore most auspicious for the general 
massacre planned by H {cf. L, Purim , p. 8, 1. 13) they did not try every 
single day of the year until they finally hit on the 13 th day of the 12 th 
month. They might have put 12 lots, marked from 1 to 12, into the urn 
(Assyr. puru) and 30 lots marked from 1 to 30; then it was only neces¬ 
sary to draw two lots. But the phrase "jnnb wTT2l DVb DV/- shows 
that this simple procedure was not used at that time. They tried first 
the first day, then the second, and so forth; when the lot decided in 
favor of the 13 th day, they tried to determine the month. In this way it 
was necessary to cast the lot 25 times before they hit on the 13 th day of 
the 12 th month. Cf. my remarks on TJrim and Thummim in JBL 19, 

*For the reason why the Day of Atonement was observed during the Babylonian Cap¬ 
tivity on the 1st of Tishri, while the New Year was to be celebrated on the 10th of Tishri, see 
conclusion of n. on 9, 31. . 

tin the new texts found during the German excavations at Kal'at Shergat (ASSur) 
Assyr. akitu appears as a synonym of kir@tu= (2 K 6, 23) and Ql ran ( see 

Kinqs 20S, 15 ; MDOG, No. 33, p. 34 ; cf. the photograph of the bit ak i t i, ibid. p. 30). This 
shows that the etymology of akitu, given in Pur. 31, 3. is correct. Akitu appears in the 
Talmud as JSrPfZlpX, while Xlp appears in Assyrian as SHD ; cf. VG 122, also the 
remarks on “yip = k&ru (BL 132) and "1CEI2 = tupS a rru in Xah. 34, aud AJSL 23, 246. 
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73, n. 61 and Numbers 57, 41. Adar means AvyaTos in Assyrian; the 
13 th of Adar was a dies ater kclP l^o\rjv {Pur. 32, 33). 

fH is impersonal; so Keil, Schultz, R in K, S; LB ward 

das Loos geivorfen vor H; cf. the translation in 3, quoted above, missa est 
sors , and the translation of Leviticus (SBOT) p. 62, 1. 54; see also Kings 
289, 19 and nn. on y$n (5, 14) and ( 8 , 10). It is not 

necessary to read, with O, ^b^Sil; contrast 6 , 9 where O reads lZT2b!“fi 
instead of According to B, refers to H, and the 

explanation of *115 is not merely b“113*1 Kin > as in 9, 24, but K1H 
-j-n ^isb bll3n • fH yjn “OSb J however, must be connected with 
ms b"En : — ] m cn (bKVJ) “112 b^sn • Even if we read 

] m cn b instead of " ‘c~ Tsb , as Wd suggests, the phrase burin xm 
'"-rib would be very strange. For “DH Tab see n. on "p-tl Tab 
(2, 23). According to £ 2 the lots were cast by the scribe Shimshai {cf. 
Ezra 4, 8 . 17. 23 and C 103). C 2 also states {ad 6 , 1) that the King com¬ 
manded the scribe Shimshai to bring the Book of Records. 5 has 

l^i' -ie>l 5 ® "pOT Dip 1X1“ XnbVD b'BX 

(Syr. 1^.2 is apparently a transposition of i jrrjcjyos; see Pur. 45, 11). For 
the translation of this clause in (5 V and 6 A see Pur. 16, 1. has kcll 
ftaXXeL KXrjpovs els rrjv rpLCTKaLSeKaTrjv tot) purjvbs ASap Nicrav ktX. Here 
Ntcrav represents a variant {cf. last n. on 1, 4) to A 8 ap (it may be derived 
from fH at the beginning of this verse). 

After fH we must, with B, R in K, Wd, following (5 kcll e/3a- 

Xev KXr/povs rjp.epav rjp.epas kcll prjva Ik p.rjvbs (wore airoXecraL to y evos Map- 
Soyatou) Kal hrecrev 6 KXrjpos els tyjv rccrcrapecrKaL$eKaTr)v tov p.r]vbs os ecrrtv 
A8ap, insert nizibw b'J b“H3n bi^l ISTib • The Heb. scribe 

skipped this clause owing to the repetition of the word Tinnb • Keil, 
Rawlinson, Schultz regard this plus of as an interpolation from 
v. 13; nor has S inserted it in his translation. The clause wore airoXicraL 
to yeVos MapSoyatov (which I have enclosed in parentheses) seems to be a 
subsequent addition in (£, which we need not insert in the Heb. text. O, 
however, prefixes “TX DTD. '"TT n'D tlX 1DX'“ to b"i:“ bET 

■r“b nuibw nr b5. 

In the same way, the fourteenth day, given in 6 V , may be a subse¬ 
quent correction for the thirteenth day (so <§ L ; see above). In 8 ,12; 9,1 
© v has the thirteenth just as fH. In the apocryphal additions <& has the 
fourteenth day in 13, 6 ; but the thirteenth in 16, 20 {Pur. 15, 11). Cf. 
also n. on 9, 17. 

( 8 ) For we must point ; see Numbers 57, 36; cf. ZA 

14,347. 

For *T2-1 m2 - (£ tZJmrrm TQ/J, ^ i r zte) <3 has sim¬ 

ply 8 ieo- 7 rap/xeW, but it would be a mistake to suppose that one of these 
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participles in was due to scribal expansion. <5 repeatedly substitutes 
one verb for two or three verbs of fH; cf. n. on v. 13. 

For D 9 bj"- lYlD'tzi DiTtYTl cf. the comparatio decurtata (GK 27 , 
§ 133, e). 

(9) The conjecture (AoF 3, 26) that D^n^b is a gloss, and that we 

should read blptsb (as in 4, 7) instead of blp^S? is not good* 3H3 -1 
biprab -p nss D^sba is not Heb. What Wn has in mind 

would be:— “CS “OD m®? D^TinVl “lbp'""l nrGP. But the sug- 
gestion that "C51TI in v. 11 is a gloss is correct; see below and cf. above, 
ad 2, 18. The interpretation (W 17) that H offers the King 10,000 
talents to make up the financial loss involved in the extermination of the 
people (loss of taxes) is unwarranted; cf. below, ad 7, 4. 

Heb. bp123 to pay , properly to weigh , may be a Babyl. loanword; cf. 
KAT 3 , 649. The stem is a Saphel of bp; cf. n. on *15C (1, 22). The 
initial ^ is therefore a ^3 (SFG 20, 3; ZDMG 34, 861; BAL 100; con¬ 
trast AG 2 , § 63) = ^ , jjw . For the Z in %-oZ and the ^ in Jj£i* cf. 

= Assyr. passti.ru = Sum. bansur (BA 1 , 161) and icZ ], 
^yj| = Assyr. Assur; = Istar, &c; see my paper on the name 

Istar in JAOS 28, 118, below. 

sxi rfiaba ■'ids (cf. 9, 3) means here officials , especially revenue 
officers (cf. the remarks on jUx-ill, ZDMG 61, 275). Also in 1 K 11, 
28; 2 K 12, 12 (contrast Kings 240, 20) as well as in Neh. 13, 10; Ezr. 3, 
9 &c TOtfb/J n'lZJS means business man (cf. f 107, 23) especially finan¬ 
cier, tax-gatherer, collector, &c. Cf. also 1 S 8, 16; Dan. 8, 27; 1 Clir. 
29, 6. 

( 10 ) For DTirrn VfS ® has “’STim S )-?=-? U = ,V,ss . 

The addition DTttTn ITS SITTan p, which is omitted in 

6 VL , seems to be a scribal expansion; see n. on v. 1 . 

(11) In 'lj*| D"m -jb ■pro CC“n the two words ""i and D"“ 

should exchange places (cf. n. on 1 , 6 ) and pCjH should be relegated 
to the margin (Pur. 6 , 33) as the question of a reader who was anxious 
to know what became of the enormous amount of money ( 10,000 talents, 
i. e. about $18,000,000). Cf. for this gloss Kings 137, 35; Isaiah 19, /3; 
81,18; Eccl. 20, 21, e; 25, kk; BL 3, y. The King takes it for granted 

that H will pay the money into the royal treasury; he therefore deems 
it unnecessary to refer to it, saying simply: ~b "pn“ C™ • It is 
extremely unlikely that an Oriental monarch should be so generous as to 
turn over eighteen million dollars to his prime minister; cf. n. on 2, 18. 

(12) For the Pers. loanword , satraps (6 arpaT-qyoi, £ 

, Z = crTpaTrjXdTrjs) see n.on w"lV-"S ( 1 , 1 ) also n. 

on D-DnrVvZJna ( 8 , 10 ). 
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Heb. ni" is a Babyl. loanword. The singular must be 

T V 

pronounced pexxah (GK 27 , §27, q) not pexah (AOG 25). The doub¬ 
ling of the H, however, is secondary, just as in DTX , brothers; "2$ , 

. - TV 

one; nnx, after , &c. In Assyr. paxatu, pixatu (HW 519 b ) the 

i- - 

guttural is not doubled. 

fH “'"lb refers to the native chiefs; & , Z 


aran x m zy 

(13) Heb. D^“l, £ £ "plErTH* @ /2i/?Ma<£opoi) means 

originally runners , then especially foot-soldiers; see Kings 232, 34. 
Here it is used for couriers (dyyapoi, cf. Her. 8, 98) who were (according 
to 8, 10) mounted. eh yeTpa? rpexovTojv hnreuiv (var. hnruv) is a doublet; 
cf. & h A Sap Nicrav in 3, 7 and n. on 1, 17. In Assyrian, rakbu (= 2D1) 
is used for envoy , and allakuxantu for courier (HW 619 b . 281 b ). The 
stem xamatu, to burn is identical with the stem xamatu, to hasten; 
the original meaning is to flash; cf. ZDMG 61, 297, n. 115 and modern 
Arab. ~ ; also Nah. 41 (puridu, courier = cXj>j). 

iH "Dttbl ronb T7£T!"ib (so, too? 7, 4; 8, 11) is not pleonastic; 
TEEnb > exterminate is the general term (cf. v. 6 and 4, 18). This 
extermination could be effected either by a general massacre (;pnb) or 
by forcing the surviving Jews to flee from the country like wild beasts; 
cf. Arab. Jo! = and my remarks on the last line of if/ 1 in AJSL 

19, 141, below. See also n. on "QXl (9, 6) and C 121, below. At the 
time of the Syrian persecutions under Antiochus Epiphanes and his suc¬ 
cessors the orthodox Jews were either massacred (1 M 1, 57. 63; 2. 38; 
cf. Pur. 35, 6 and n. on D"Z£<b, 4, 7) or forced to flee (1 M 2, 28. 29. 43; 
cf. Pur. 34, 39). © has simply afavi W for H^Sibl ITirib 1“"-wnb , just 


as mnntZT xbl 3H5 i<b “5“T2 (v. 2) is rendered 6 Se MapSoxaTos ov 
7r po<T€Kvv€i a vt(o, or as we find for Ti£^ (v. 8) simply bieaTrappevov . 

For the accumulation of synonyms, which is by no means indicative of 
a late date, cf. ZDMG 61, 295, n. 97. 

Heb. bblD? to plunder (cf. 8, 11) is a Babyl. loanword. The noun 
bb w (£ si-iiasJ ; cf. AJSL 3, 107) means here household effects , personal 
property , just as Ger. Plunder means household effects , trumpery , 
baggage , while the verb plundern means to pillage. In certain parts of 
the United States the term plunder does not mean %)illage, spoil , booty , 
but household or personal effects , baggage , luggage. Ger. plundern is 
a privative denominative like our to skin &c (AJSL 22, 251; Nah. 32). 
Assyr. salalu (HW 662 b ) means to carry off; so bbu3 denotes mov¬ 
ables; French meubles; cf. the Ger. privative denominative vermobeln. 
See also Pur. 34, 18. 

has jjcrn also for "CHw in 6, 14. 
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The conjecture (AoF 3, 26) that this verse is evidently a subsequent 
(post-Seleucidan) addition is gratuitous. 

(14) The clause n3’T3) “"TJ b“2 m is in apposition 

to nnsn. We may supply the relative pronoun before sn b, 

but not Tp (S). Nor is Wd right in stating that ■jinsnb introduces 
the contents of the edict. £> renders freely: U^? ex 

IV1V1S j.1 ,*|Vo jj-kj-Lc . 

m ■'iba is not the first word of the proclamation (B) but verbal 
predicate to "pITfiS (Keil). £H ^bju however, does not mean open, 
unsealed , but to be revealed; cf. 4, 8: "jpG rn!"i 21HD "pITHS 

y^TwZ, • The objection that H’s edict for the extermination of the Jews 
would have been useless, if published eleven months in advance, since 
the Jews would have had ample time to emigrate, is not valid {cf. C 124). 
If a general massacre of the Jews in a Russian city were announced a 
year in advance, the Jews could not all get away; and even if they were 
able to take most of their personal property, they could not dispose of 
their real estate. Cf. Pur. 43, 7. 22. 27. 39. 43. 

The idea (AoF 3, 26) that the last clause of this verse, rfiTib 

run nvb, is a subsequent addition, and that the first part of v. 14 is 
the immediate sequel of v. 12, is impossible. 

(15) The conception (AoF 3, 26) that the couriers are sent out twice, 
is erroneous; vv. 12-14 describe the drafting of the edict, and v. 15 
relates the execution of the order. 

fm -puia tsh (® i^vcn amp , s im^) means here the 

City of Susa in distinction from the Acropolis (nTSfi)- The King and 
H feasted in the Acropolis; cf. n. on 1, 2. The people in the Acropolis 
were not perplexed, but the people in the City were in a quandary. 3 et 
cunctis Judceis , qai in urbe erant 7 flentibus seems to have regarded the 
initial j of as a dittogram of the final j of ; cf. C 128. 


1 

(1) 9T is pluperfect; see n. on (1? 9). M had learned 

of the edict as soon as it was decided upon. Just as he managed to 
obtain information concerning E (2, 11) so his friends at the Court 
apprised him of H’s scheme. 

Heb. pb is a Babyl. loanword; cf. KAT 3 , 650. It denotes a coarse 
loin-cloth; see Kings 163, n. *; 210, 7, and cf. Glaser in OLZ 9, 320. 

Instead of pb wllbn G v has Kal iveSvaaro craKKOV kcu Kare7ra<raro 

0-7 roS6v, S o Ur , Z b> p w" Xw"Cb JTZbXI 

rrz^ by 5tHlTp n n "C2, J indutus cst sacco. sjmrgens cine- 

rem capiti; but we should not be justified in inserting pHJ“"l (Job 2, 12) 
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or (cf v. 3). If we see e. g. that & renders btf X*nb "'S 

p© ©inbn -b©n “3©, at the end of the following verse, |©cn £ul!*© 
]z|J© )-©j5 > w-aJ|? we cannot attach much 

importance to the insertion of . The verb *£3,b , to put on is 

not used only of dresses; "13^ unb is just as possible as linb 

nsn (Job 7, 5) or n^b“1 fi©D *1©©^ (i^ 35, 26). C/. also 2 S 13,19: 
rra&o b3 “®x “ran npnv For the symbolical meaning of the rend¬ 
ing of garments and the sprinkling of ashes &c see Pur. 25. 

fH “ 13 "© btf sub means to come to the gate , i. e. to approach the 
gate; to enter the gate would be 1211)0. &Oob > see AJSL 21,134, below; 
3 aulam regis intrare is inaccurate. 

(3) The clause Q^lb 2 ST 12&0 p*U) (AV, many lay in sackcloth 
and ashes ) means Most of them had a sack-cloth (or coarse loin-cloth) 
and overspread (Ger. aufgeschmierte ) ashes (i. e. spread over the body). 
Heb. D^inb would mean Many had (E fcWE'pl pH) IDlobl 

■paorio arp'-js ,, “ib3 n©na, ® 2 ■paacb *a©©» saapi a-pci) but 

0*D“b means Most of them had; cf. ttoXXol and o l iroXXol (GK 27 , § 133, g). 
C’s rendering (even) the great ones is impossible. The Dial bVJj b©fc$ 
nscai* were universal among the Jews, and most of them even 

put on the loin-cloth and sprinkled ashes on their head. Instead of 
23"' we must point 2 ST (as participial attribute to 131$) = 2SLH2 
(GK 27 , § 53, s). For fH 2jjp instead of 2H h cf. conclusion of n. on 
1, 5. The b in D h Olb is not the b discussed GK 27 , § 121, f (cf. n. on 
5, 12) but the b explained in WdG 2,149, D; nor is 2H* 1 verbal predi¬ 
cate to both and 131$, but attribute to "“131$. B and Wd (follow¬ 
ing 3 sacco et cinere multis pro strato utentibus) think that they spread 
a garment of hair-cloth, sprinkled with ashes, on the ground and sat 
down on this garment; so too, S: Sack und Asche hatte die Menge (der 
Juden) untergebreitet; cf. craKKov Kal cnroSov eo-rpcoo-av larTot?. But 
this spreading of the sack-cloth on the ground would be at variance with 
the disregard for personal comfort, which is characteristic of mourning. 
The sack-cloth was not spread on the ground, but put on as a loin-cloth, 
and the ashes were not sprinkled on the loin-cloth, but over the body. 
© L has for “13!jO p© ©©b"H in V. 1: Kal 7r€pie/?aA.€TO aa kkov Kal 

<T7toS(jo0€is i£rj\0ev; cf. also <^ VL 14, 2: cnroSov Kal Koirptatv (<S L Konpov ) €7r\rj- 
<rev ty)v Ke<fia\rjv a vtyjs. The mourners originally tore off their garments 
and put on a loin-cloth. This explains why persons in mourning were 
not allowed to approach the King’s Gate. Afterwards they simply tore 

*Heb. 13 ^ = silent weeping, 130)2 = loud wailing; “30*52 is more demonstrative 
than 133 or DU or bax; and 13K1 ptD more demonstrative than 130)2 • 
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their garments at the breast for a hand’s breadth and put on the loin¬ 
cloth under their ordinary garments {Kings 210, 7). 

(4) The K e thiv nr&VDfi (Q e re il^inFl) is based on the analogy of 

tv: t t 

the verbs ffb and X"b ; cf. nrbjF, “Dtfi'-Fi, and nfaO which is 

tv;* tv;* t 

based on the analogy of the verbs Y'5 (see n. in the paper on the name 
Istar in JAOS 28, 118). 

£« nura nsban bnbnnni (AV then was the queen exceedingly 
grieved) means the Queen was very much shocked. The use of rob'-H 
instead of is intentional, just as the omission of in 1? 19 

is designed. M was stripped of all clothing save the coarse loin-cloth.* 
This was distasteful to the Queen {cf. 2 S 6, 20). She therefore tried to 
induce M to put on the garments she sent him. 6 V has irapaxOrj for 
bnbnnm ; in 7, 6 ffir VL irapaxOt] is used for , and at the end of c. 3 
©r v has €Tapa<Tcr€To for . 3 renders consternata est. The stem 

bnbnnn is derived from bin, just as p'jjpnon (for pTDplSnn) is 
derived from ; see Nah. 41. 

The verb (<& Vild jlo, & b^2p ^bl) is Aramaic; cf. the 

glosses in 9,23.27 and n. on (7,4). Assyr. qablu, midst (BL 97) 
= Arab. qalb, heart (AJSL 1, 227); cf. last n. on 7,9. 

(5) For pnn (& with ^ misread *|) has Aypa&uos. This is a 
transposition of ’A^a^atos, the p emphasizing the guttural (velar) character 
of the l "j ; see BA 1, 257, 1.18. For 6 ’Aypa&uos (v. 9) cf. n. on 6 MovyaTos 
(1, 14) and for the transposition cf. the remarks on AyaOas = TaftovOas = 
BovyaOav in nn. on 1, 10. ’Aypa&uos may be influenced by Greek names 
like ’A^aT^s, ’AypaS^s, &C. 

is causative (5 quern rex ministrum ei dederat , AV whom 
he had appointed to attend f upon her) just as n^pH in 2, 14; it could 

also be intransitive (£? be)-©?). Cf. AJSL 22, 204, 1. 5; Psalms 

83, 50. 

For by read btf, as in v. 10 (£ Zch). Cf. (v. 7) for btf 

and nn. on 1, 17. The phrase b^ !"T7£ , which means to enjoin upon , is 
correct in vv. 8. 17 and in 2, 10; bfc$ Hill means to order to , to order to 
go to. This is a constructio prcegnans (GK 27 , § 119, ee) like bfc$ • •• • Dp 
■jprzin tqj (7,7). 

(7) The translation (AoF 3, 26) M told him everything , and the 
amount of money which H had commanded to pay to the Jewsl in 
order to annihilate them; he gave him also the tenor of the edict which 
he had issued in Susa in order to exterminate them , is impossible. 

* Cf. the fifth footnote to nn. on 3, 7. t Cf. n. on “PO^TYl (5,1). 

$GermanO?) welchen H befohlen hatte zu bezahlen den Juden sie zu vernichten. Wn 
means, I suppose ,-welchen H den Juden zu bezahlen befohlen hatte , i. e. which H had com¬ 
manded the Jews to pay. 
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Heb. D'^TttTn blpl^b cannot mean to pay to the Jews ;* 2 is the 2 
pretii (see Kings 221, 5) 3 pro Judceorum nece. In his nn. S explains 
the 2 as 2 pretii (so, too, Wd; cf. n. on 7, 1) stating that 
means properly als Preis fur die Juden , but in his translation he renders 
in Betreff der Juden. There are several discrepancies between the 
translation and the nn. in S’s commentary, which would, perhaps, have 
been eliminated, if S had been able to revise his work; cf. nn. on 1, 20; 
5, 1. 8; 6, 6; 7, 8; 8, 11; 9, 2. 16. 26; also S’s transliteration Mordehai 
(as though it were TlT^j) and Pur. 29, 26. 

For the K e th!v the Q e re substitutes the contracted form 

D'TTFIL; cf. 8,1. 7. 13; 9,* 15. 18. 

fH Q“D^b means here to ruin them; this includes killing and pro¬ 
scription, banishment, expulsion with confiscation of property {cf. n. on 
3, 13). 

(8) The Athnah in Tib T5nb*l is correct; Tib TSSlb must not be 
connected with the following mbj FlYlIsbl (against B). The inf. 
T5Jlbl is coordinated to the preceding ffi&Onb : Hatach is to show E 
the document and to tell her about it, explain it to her (AV to show it 
unto E and declare it unto her). Hatach told the Queen the substance 
of the edict, although he presented a copy of the decree. Even if E 
could read the copy, she was probably satisfied with the verbal report. 
An official who submits a letter to his superior will often give the sub¬ 
stance of it, so that the letter is not read, although it is produced. The 
clause rr>by IVfiSbl represents the final request: M requests Hatach 
to urge E, in view of all the evidence submitted, to go to the King. 
The eunuch Hatach may have been a Jew; cf. C 145 and the second 
footnote to n. on 2, 10. 

(11) For the etymology of cf. AJSL 22, 258, below. 

For im nna, there is but one decree for him , cf. Dan. 2, 9: mn 
pm • The suffix in im represents the genitivus objectivus (so 
S): his decree = the decree against him ; contrast n. on 1 , 17. The 
loanword m is feminine; cf. 3, 8. 15 (niP DiTTfl, HDM Tlfl) and 
SG 2 , p. 57, below. 

The b in rranb (® rmab rrn rma XTi sti) may be the 

Lamed inscriptionis, as in Is. 8, 1 (GK 27 , § 119, u). This is a variety of 
the emphatic b (cf. n. on T2*QSb , 7, 8) just as Assyr. ma before the 
oratio directa is a variety of the emphatic ma (see Proverbs 68, 7). ®c v 
renders tV^nb ITY! iTlH^ freely: ovk 1<jtiv avru aoTypca, ^ absque ulla 
cunctatione statim interficiatur; LB der soil stracks Gebot sterben. 

Baer reads » with RapMh; but = Assyr. sabbitu, 

so the r is merely resolution of the doubling (VG, §90) as in Assyr. 

*Nor can npTirpa.... bnpinb tqk mean he commanded the Jews to pay. 
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kursu (c/. Aram. &TCTD, Arab. ^^^)=kussu (Heb. throne 

(Sumer, guza) or p’T 25 p*“tt = plT/E^ (Assyr. Dimasqu). Consequently 
the "2 should have a Dagesh lene; the Raph6h may be disregarded, just 
as in fqb for fib (Ruth 2, 14). For Masoretic endorsements of manifest 
textual errors see Kings 288, 19; 298, 12. Cf. also (8, 6) instead 

ofrua. 

1 r : t 

AV these thirty days = 'QV D^iSblZJ !"IT (note Gen. 31,38: AV this 
twenty years = jnD113 CUES flT) is a Hebraism. It means lit. This is 
thirty days , i. e. for the past thirty days; cf. French il y a and GB 14 , 
174 b , b; BDB 261 b , i. 

(12) For read {soil. Hatach) following Buhl in KitteFs 

Biblia Hebraica , or (GK 27 , § 121, a). 

(13) For this third message of M to his foster-daughter in the royal 
harem cf. Otanes’ third message to his daughter Phaedymia (Herod. 3, 
69: Tptrrjv Sc ayyeXirjv e(77re/x7ret). See Pur. 8, 34; cf. also C 64. 145. 149 
and n. on 2, 12. 

^bOH tVQ is haplography for ‘"jbEfl IVQ3 (see nn. on 1, 9). 
It cannot be appositive to ’’/JlD > ate dem Konighause angehorig (S). 
For 152, alone of , singled out in D^TUTfl blK3 cf. Ruth 1, 5: 

mb” ”D wc rrffisn isizirvi . 

(14) ffl does not mean vielmehr (S) but for; ^ must be con¬ 

nected, not with the following conditional (or concessive) clause intro¬ 
duced by Dtf , but with ‘nnKM tVQl Fltf • The author might 

have said: —rrnl (f^th nm ■’izrnnn iznnn D») *5 
ins DipEra mmb nay” nbam rim , msn; but the received 

text is no doubt original. 

For HYl read fTP ; also OTtl iTfilb (Gen. 3, 8) must be pointed 
DVn TVrb ; see Hah. 33, ad 17 b . 

The scriptio plena may be due to dittography of the *| ; see 

Nah. 19 ( ad v. 6) and the remarks on for uTH’n^ (1, 1). 

fft nar means ivird erstehen (Keil, K) not ivird bestehen (B). The 
meaning is not, the deliverance is established and certain, but it will 
arise, turn up. ® -pms ins -p mmb mp” smuT-ii arm , 

& P,-A J-sc? ,-lo ]offi i-Lojaa© |£^*09 , aAAo^ev floyOeia Kal 

<TK€7rr) corral rots ’IovSaiois, dAA’ 6 Oeos eorrai avrots floyOos Kal crwTypuL, 5 
per aliam occasionem liberabuntur Judcei. 

1ft D1p?J7J does not refer to help from abroad (1 M 8,17 ; 12, 1) 
as S supposes. Even in the 20 th century it is hardly possible for the 
Jews in Russia to get any help from abroad, e. g. the United States or 
England. From another place or from some other quarter is a veiled 
allusion to God. The avoidance of the name of God is certainly not 
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accidental (N) but intentional (Wd). According to N (EB 1403) it is 
due to the coarse and worldly spirit of the author; but the avoidance of 
the name of God is no evidence of coarseness or worldliness: a man may 
be absolutely irreligious, yet use the name of God in an oath &c. The 
phrase DIpST- flbSH is a reverential allusion to interven¬ 

tion on the part of the Supreme Being, just as some one may say in 
Washington, The Secretary of State is in favor of it, but Somebody Else 
may object, alluding to the President.* In post-Biblical Hebrew, Dlp’-n 
is used of God ( cf. JBL 24,17) and CTpbx is substituted for OVibx, 
just as we prefer to say By Jove , or dear me, or Good gracious, Good by, 
&c in order to avoid the name of God. Ger. acliherrje is a corruption of 
Ach Herr Jesus, just as Hullee gee is a corruption of Holy Jesus. 

ffl nijb'^b F"“ nXT“ n"b ax yir 12 means, Who knows 
ivhether thou hast not attained royalty for a time like this, i. e. Perhaps 
thou hast been made Queen just for such a contingency; cf. Gen. 45, 7; 
50, 20. koX tls olSev el els tov Kaipov tovtov e/3acn\evcras; SO , too , 3 et 
quis novit utrum idcirco ad regnum veneris, ut in tali tempore para - 
rev is f |J-C] ^ cJ-Z:c, 

® nx xin xstjd x'nxi xnab yx nr •“ xa*an xin *,xai 

xmaba -prrab x'aa- Instead of the rhetorical question Who 
knows ? Ethiopic uses a negative expression for perhaps, viz. KUifL : 
enda'i, lit. not my knowing, haud scio, 3HV ; see Dillmann’s 

grammar (1899) p. 343; English translation by J. A. Crichton (London, 
1907) p. 387. For similarly clipped forms cf. my remarks on the causa¬ 
tive prefix in nn. on 3, 9 and in the paper on the name Istar (JAOS 28, 
114) also Nah. 24, below: VG §44, d; and the remarks on (5,8). 

T T 

ax sir ra means perhaps, just as Lat. haud scio an; contrast 
haud scio an non= perhaps not. As soon as the negative is inserted 
(after art) in AV Who knoweth ivhether thou art come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this, the meaning is clear. LB, correctly, Wer weiss, 
ob du nicht um dieser Zeit willen zum Konigreich gekommen bist; C 
und wer weiss, ob du nicht {grade) filr diese Zeit zum Konigreich 
gelangt bist. Similarly AV renders Jon. 3, 9: Who can tell if God will 
turn and repent instead of Who can tell ivhether God will not turn and 
repent. If we substitute but for Qtt, we need not insert the negative. 

*In the German Reichstag Gen. Von Deimling, the commander of the colonial 
troops in German Southwestern Africa, said on May 26,1906: Dariiber habenSie hier nicht 
zu bcstimmen , sondern ein Anderer (i. e. the Emperor). In his novel Tristram of Blent 
(vol. 1, p. 255 of the Tauchnitz edition) Anthony Hope says: And if by a miracle he 
[the prime minister] said yes , for all I know somebody else might say no. This dark refer¬ 
ence to the Highest Quarters caused Southend to nod thoughtfully .— Ibid. p. 270 we find: 
There was now not only the very grave question whether Robert Disney [the prime minister] 
— to say nothing of Somebody Else — would entertain the idea; and on p. 117 of vol. 2: The 
last words had , presumably , reference to the same quarter that Lady Evenswood had once 
described by the words “Somebody Else.” 
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If the negative were inserted in Hebrew, iP3?b itfb , the 
phrase would mean: Perhaps thou hast not been made Queen just for 
a contingency like the present. This statement would be possible only 
if E had not become Queen. If the King had given orders to kill the 
Queen, the father of one of the maidens who were not made Queen, 
might have said to his daughter: — rvobab nyan ab dk nr ra 
nyb • The negative in our Who knows whether thou hast not 
been made Queen just for such an emergency is on a par with our not in 
phrases like Won’t you comef which is quite different from Will you 
(really) not come f The particles i^bn or (B) could not be used 

in this connection. B’s interpretation (which has been adopted by 
Reuss) Who knows (what may happen) when thou hast come to the 
royal throne at that time or ivhen thou bast appeared before the King’s 
majesty at that time (Ger. XJnd icer weiss ivenn du um diese Zeit hinge - 
kommen sein wirst zum koniglichen Thron) is impossible. This would 
be.- am nyn “jban ba Tjaro rrrr nr nr tji . The words 
rrrr could not be omitted, and PI3D would be appropriate 

only if a time had been specified; e. g. if E had been urged to go to the 
King at a certain time, then some friend, wishing to dissuade her, might 
say, If I ivere you , I would not go; who knows what will happen when 
thou goest to the King at that time. It is true that this phrase might 
also anticipate a favorable outcome; Naomi might have added to her 
instructions in Ruth 3, 3: n"2 triCl btf "‘IT HE "Tf "21 

l^nn > hut without t“p!T tT2 the statement would be meaningless. 

(16) !H -b" means for me (3 pro me; see conclusion of n. on “321) 
cf. “ay by (v. 8) and V£S3 by (7, 7) also DuT33 by (8, 11). 

For nri ~b*b see Kings 104, 32. 

in disk Thyr rx □: the conjunction 1 means with; in Arabic, 
2 in such cases is construed with the accusative (WdG 2, 325, D; JAOS 

22,108, n. 5). Cf. -pm "jbm 4). 

£E p , thus means, not for the same period , i. e. for three days (B) 
but in the same (strict) manner , viz. day and night. Fasting was 
observed, as a rule, from sunrise to sunset, food and drink being taken 
each day after sundown, just as in the Mohammedan fast of Ramadan 

For p2l , and so (so, correctly, AV; but ® v Kal totc , 3 et tunc , 5 
, Z p nrQl ; cf. Syr. see n. on 2, 13 (the Z is not 

the 2 essentice , as B and Wd suppose; cf. n. on 7, 3). This statement 
expresses E’s confidence in God’s help. After having fasted for three 
days, both day and night, she could not be very attractive to the King, 
unless God wrought a miracle as in the case of Daniel and his friends 
(Dan. 1, 15). The fasting in the present case is not a sign of mourning, 
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but humiliation before Jhvh in order to secure His help; cf. 2 S 12, 22; 
1 K 21, 27; Jon. 3, 5. Post-Biblical rPDJPl, humbling, means fast; 
cf. Vi253D and nn. on the translation of Leviticus (SBOT) p. 82, 
1. 40. 3 has for VJ12 (so, too, 5) orate pro me, and % adds to 

'xby TJtn:—sab? '“id Dip ibsv 

It is not necessary to suppose that the verb in the phrase 

■'iTfQH ^73!^ (c/. Gen. 43, 14 and GK 27 , § 106, n) means to be 

banished (see n. on , 3, 13). E risks her life, just as Sheherazade 

and the Herodotean prototype of both, QaiSv/iir} (Pur. 8 , 38). 3 tradens- 
que me morti et periculo. 

(17) hi nhn does not mean he transgressed the Law by ordering a 
fast for the 13 th and 14 th of Nisan (so J. D. Michael is) but he went 
over (so C 162) to the City to call the Jews of Susa together and to urge 
them to fast for three days in order to crave Jhvh’s blessing on E and 
her hazardous undertaking in behalf of her brethren. The City, in 
which M’s brethren lived, was separated from .the Acropolis (cf. n. on 
1 , 2) by the Choaspes, Assyr. Uknu (JHUC, No. 114, p. IIP; cf. JAOS 
18, 145, n. 1). 

n 

(1) It is perhaps not necessary to insert (with B, K, Wd) ta'nb before 

rH-O- (AV, put on her royal apparel) as in 6 , 8 ; 8, 15. <S V 7 repie/?aXeTo 
rrjv 8o£av avrfjs, but & L 7 r. ra t/xarta rrjs 8o£r/s, 5 induta est regalibus vesti- 
mentis, S © NIYdb/J 'D"nb rrcnbv The 

abstract fYObs may mean regalia. Milton uses royalty for emblems 
of royalty ( Assyr. simat sarruti). LB zog sich koniglicli an ; so, too, 
C 163. S translates: da zog E das Konigs‘geivand ’ an; but in his 
nn. he states that mpba Dab is abridged for n*oba ra'nb nab; 
cf. nn. on v. 8 and 4, 7. 

Hi does not mean she stepped in, entered (S) or she stood 

(so AV = 3 stetit ) but she ivaited; cf. 6 , 5; 7, 7 and our stay — Lat. stare, 
Arab. (Kings 174, 27; cf. n. on , 4, 5). To stay means to 

come to a stand, stop, wait, remain. Shakespeare says: a servant 
that stays upon me; cf. JTjSb Tttjn (4, 5) also TJ3? iu Eccl. 1, 4; 
Ex. 9,28 croyb ■pach abi Dina nnbDxi) and josh. 3 ,16 cnasn 
DTCfl ; cf. Ger. stauen). 

Hi Iran nns nsb does not refer to E (as S states) but to the royal 
throne; tyQ 1153 refers to E, but not fVQfl 11173 H53 • The 

throne was opposite the entrance, so that the King, seated on his throne, 
could see who was waiting in the forecourt. 

(2) fH rVTjb is a circumstantial accusative; see Kings 136,37; 298,3; 

and below, vv. 9. 14: ; v. 13: ninV; 6, 12: in&Tl ^3)17 bntf . 

Cf. also Gen. 27, 6: -pn» 1D3? btf ~QT2 JZX DN TDDD “j“; 
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Is. 6,1: airoi tn X33 by 3-d' 'jtX nX riXIXl; Is. 6,8: 
na& -3“x bip nx- 

The rendering of y^Ffi in 3 osculata est is unwarranted; 3 Z,_*|, 

® rrrnx • 

(3) The na in ~rf"p 3 “'31 is indefinite (GK 27 , § 137, c) = ivhat(ever) 

thy request , even (if it should be) half the kingdom , it shall he granted 
to thee. fH t|rYU 3 p 2 , fTJ means, not , but >CjZo 

or ) lV z s -. The *| in (<S V *m co-rat o-ot) is the IFazc apodosis/ 

cf. n. on 'Ij') ( 1 , 17). S supplies before this *| : — ( teas du auch ver- 
langst). 6 L inserts in the present verse before kcli rrotYjoa o-ot: — avdyyetXov 
pot; and ill V. 6 , before ea>s rjpto-ovs rrjs fiao-tXetas pov :— alrycrai ( cf . Mark 
6, 22: at 7 * 770 - 01 / pe o iav OcXys, kcli Swo-ai o-ot). 3 etiam si dimidiam partem 
regni petieris , dabitur tibi; ® ■'rvfiba rmbsb N'ra n:x dx ib-'sx 
“ 5 b mans; & ^ouaZZ ^zn.aV .^09 disregards the 

TFazc apodosis; so, too, LB azzc/z die Hdlfte des Konigthums soil dir 
gegeben iverden and AV it shall be even given thee to the half of the 
kingdom. 

(4) fH is preferable to & *p5b ; contrast Dnb (v. 8 ). For VCTti 

see n. on (4, 16). 

(5) The view (AoF 3, 36) that 5, 5-8 is merely an erroneous repetition 
of 7 , 1 is gratuitous. 

( 6 ) fH must be read ^flbli > see last n. on 2, 15. 

(7) The ! at the end of this verse corresponds to our — . There 
should be a dash, not a colon in K’s Textbibel; also the Athnah in 
THEM (v. 8 ) is equivalent to a dash. E starts to tell the King what 

A • 

her petition and request is. She begins: My petition and request — 
then she hesitates and decides to wait another day; she therefore invites 
the King to dine with her a second time when she will answer his ques¬ 
tion (so, correctly, B and Wd). The idea, that it would be better to 
wait another day, comes to her while she adds the humble qualification: 
if the King is kindly disposed toward me, and if it seem proper to the 
King to grant my petition and to accede to my request. 

( 8 ) The last clause of v. 8 , pb'-Pl “0*75 ITTEl , shows that 

the explanation given above is the correct interpretation of vv. 7.8. If 
this last clause were omitted, we might interpret: My request is (= all I 
ask is simply) that the King dine ivith me again. S supplies in his 
translation after my request: — besteht dariii , following 3 petitio mea et 
preces sunt istae (just as LB and AV supply is at the end of v. 7) but in 
the nn. he gives the correct explanation; cf. n..on 4, 7. 

P * 

fH ~\r '2 (S H*^) is generally read mohliar and supposed to be a 

r r 
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contraction of ,* the part. Pual of ; but the initial *2 is a 

remnant of QV, day , just as the final Q in DV2b*2 > the day before 
yesterday , lit. the third day, cf. the remarks on K\%h. : in nn. on 4,14. 
The adverb TTD is shortened from TTK DV , ® &01TDV or ■pffl2V > 

for mna nr, -pn» dv; c/. Heb. -p-m or (Prov. 31 , 25 ; isl 30 ,8). 

For the long a cf. = The original meaning is posterior 

day , subsequent day , following day; contrast Fiirst’s dictionary 
(edited by R) 1, 724 a . The form miTD (constr. rHnD) must be a com- 

t t: t ~ t: t 

pound of rpn^+DV; the fern, form mHK may be a contraction of 

t t: t t t: t 

vo - v o v 

rnna; cf. a-i-l, at last and , at first (SG 2 , § 155) also m© 

(= rr“0 paraiat, ZDMG 61, 194, n. 2) Gen. 49,22; see Genesis 111,35 
and GK 27 , § 80,~g. 

(9) In 57 tfbl Dp sbl the two verbal forms are participles in the 

accusative (Op = not perfect forms. It is not necessary to say 

3?T tfbl Dp tfb fcOm ; see Kings 136, 38 and cf. n. on HT 2$ (v. 2). 

KCU fJLTj 7TpO(TKVVei /A€, but £S d-llS V*]ZZ| }3o >0-0 }3o (in 4, 4 <£? llRS 
= bnb-nm). Nor does 57 tfbl mean er machte nicht Platz 
(S). 3 sed nec motum quidem de loco sessionis suae; LB noch sich 

vor ihm bewegte; A V nor moved for him. In & we find the correction: 

Kal ovk i^avecrTr] ovSe eTpopLycev aP a vtov. 

(10) For (<& ^’1 , 3 Zares) 6 VL read Zucrdpa (Vet. Lat. Zosarra ) 

and <S A : 2axra/oa, i.e. T2T > for the w cf. 0 V = fc^nr*2 (1? 10). The 

t ; • 

form Zaxrapa is probably influenced by the Greek name ZuxrdpLov. Josephus 
reads Zapaaa (with variants). Jensen conjectured that "mi was a cor¬ 
ruption of = Qiri(ri)sa, the name of an Elamite goddess; cf. 

(1, 9) and for 3 = 7 : Ezekiel 114, 31 and 6 V A/Sara^a — > 

6 A Zr}(3a0a0a = tfrC2 ; see nn. on 1,10. For Babyl. 3 = p see VG § 45, t 
(cf. ibid, b, f3). Jensen is now inclined to identify "mi with the Babyl. 
goddess of wine, Siresu (see Genesis 81, 34; Pur. 30, 34; 31, 25) just as 
he accepts Graetz’s (or rather J. D. Michael is’) combination of 
D’HIS and j-p*12 (see Pur. 50, 2; cf. n. on 3, 7) but his former explana¬ 
tion is preferable. According to &, "2“" was -q? nns h :nn m 2 
; for ^:nn = ^:rv2l Cf. n. on Tin (1,6). Ch thinks (EB 5411) 
that *2*17 is a mutilated form of ; cf. Ch’s explanation of n rY2l 

d, 9). 

(11) Hitzig’s conjecture VD3 ah, die Fiille seines Anselms (cf. 

— his great distinction (endorsed by B) is just as gratuitous (con¬ 
trast mm2 for m2"Q, Nah. 2, 4) as his emendation J-JYD bD '“2TD1 
1222 ( 1 , 22 ). 3 flliorumque turbam , 5 = fH VI 2 2*1 (cf. 9 , 10 ). 

*In BDB 563*> is connected with Assyr. raaxru, front; but front means past , 

and back= future; cf. SFG 15, n. 3. 
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iw bi before ""jb/JH ib^j is impossible; all that wherewith 

he had advanced him (B: alles das womit ihn der Konig gross gemacht) 
would require the insertion of 12 after ib^} ; cf. "jb/JH 12 " 22 b “1123^ 
(see Kings 169, 33) 6, 8; also D!"D ini *11238 in 9, 22. Cases 

like imp *‘1128 b5 F18 (4, 7; 6, 13) are quite different; cf. also 10, 2. 
S’s explanation, all with regard to which the King had advanced him 
(LB Alles ivie ihn der Konig so gross gemacht hatte; AV all the things 
wherein the King had promoted him) is not natural; cf. the remarks on 
the common mistranslation of the phrase inbui • • • • *V28, Nah. 24, 
below, and n. on ■mb ia.ro —“X (7, 5). We must insert bj before 
D'-i-n, following 3, 1 and € m OOk’O “Ti"’ 'Z"l ‘1 JT2 IVl 
joban •'“nori ■''iwq-i bs ib$ rrspn ; 3 super omnes principes 
et servos suos. In <£ (p2^c ^ Vs VLc jJLsVo b V^ gita^s) bS 
appears before , where it is less appropriate. 

(12) ill fib fcOnp (<S Al* p| ; cf. SG 2 , § 279, A) means in¬ 

vited by her (so Wd) not to her (LB, AV, S) = ^ flHlb “2)1*2 828; cf. 
mrrb ns “2T2 (Ruth 3, 10) and n. on 4, 3. 

(13) ffl ‘Ti25< nj biz means as long as (LB, AV, S, K) not when- 
ever (B). 0 VL orav, but 3 quamdiu. IE PC? is construct state before the 
relative clause; cf. *V28 D1pi2 (4, 2; 8, 17) and Kings 285, 5. 

(14) Bft ym icy’l Joes not refer to H, but is impersonal; cf. the re¬ 
marks on b"Dn in nn. on 3, 7 and n. on 6, 9. 6 V koL yTOLyda-Oy to £v\ov, 
3 etjussit excelsam parari crucem (LB und Hess einen Baum zurichten , 
AV, caused the gallows to be made) are free renderings. It is not 
necessary to read the passive "25*1 . 6 V has in 8, 7: Kal avrov iKpi/mcra 

ini £v\ov for bs ibn inxi • 


1 

(i) For -jban n:-s rrn: (® xsbtn Knra.rrn, s ^ 

pV.V?) 0 V has 6 Sc Krpios (® L Srvaro?) dTriarryare tov \nrvov cbro (omission of 
dir 6 in 6 L is a secondary correction) tov /foo-Accas, but fH is no doubt 
more original. The omission of the name of God in the present passage 
is not designed, as Wd supposes; contrast n. on m8 D1p32"2 (4, 14). 
The personification of sleep (AV M the King’s sleep fled) is quite natural. 
Den Konig floh der Schlaf {but not des Konig’s Schlaf floh) is idiomatic 
German; cf. our phrase the color fled from her cheeks. In Gen. 31, 40 
LB has for my’J " , r02 TJP11 (3 fugiebatque somnus ab oculis meis, 
AV my sleep departed from mine eyes): und ham kein Schlaf in meine 
Augen; but in the present passage LB has the prosaic translation konnte 
der Konig nicht schlafen; so, too, AV; 3 noctem illam duxit rex 
insomnem. 
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<& v reads Kal ehrev T(3 StSacr/caAo) a vtov dcrefrepew ktX , but £H is more 
original. 6 tS SiSao-KaXw avrov (cf. Pur. 7, 21) is just as secondary as the 
clause otl debs £a>v pep avrov at the end of v. 13, or /coAoi? iXaXrjcras in v. 10, 
or KaXeaare avrov instead of &02* 1 (<£ , £ btT , 3 ingrediatuv) at 

the end of v. 5. 

ill HTTP! (& XV2T1 “'b"'7j) is a gloss (so, too, J) derived from 

2,23 and 10,2; cf. n. on 8,14 and the remarks on the gloss t3l3, Nah. 31. 

(2) Similarly “CH is a scribal expansion based on the received 

text of 2, 21. Cf. the scribal expansions in 2, 3. 8. 

(3) In nblirO HOTS !T2 the two nouns are genitives depend- 

* T 

ing on pJ7J (3 quid , pro hac fide , honoris ac praemii M consecutus est). 
In the same way we find in the cuneiform account of the Deluge, 1. 174: 
a’u-ma ugi napisti, what soul has escaped? cf. Arab. ^ 

aiiu rajulin, what man? (WdG 2, 220). Consequently we must read 
the ideograms at the end of 11. 82. 83, and 68 of the Flood tablet as geni¬ 
tives (not accusatives, HW 556 a ; nor nominatives, KB 6, 234) viz. mima 
isu egensi xuragi, i. e. I loaded her (the ship) with all the silver I 
had , I loaded her with all the gold I had; lit. (with) whatever I had I 
loaded her of gold; egensi = agensi from genu = . Heb. 

(Gen. 45, 17) is an Aramaism; cf. in Gen. 40 (see Nah. 25, 2). 

The passages in Gen. 40. 45 belong to the Ephraimitic Document. AG 2 , 
303 translates egensi: I filled it; for the epenthesisof the e in egensi 
see my Assyr. E-vowel , p. 28; cf. AG 2 , 266. 94. In the same way we 
must read in 1. 68 of the Flood tablet: III sar gabe nas sussulsa 
igabilu samni, i. e. three adpoi of (sesame-) oil (see Pur. 30, 39) carry 
her stevedores (lit. Kavr)<j>6po t, basket-hearers; cf. also Delitzsch, Mehr 
Licht , p.-39). 

(4) For nsnb read "iurrbx ; the omission of the SS is due 
to haplography; see Ezra 30, 27; Kings 245, 35; ZDMG 61, 289, 40. 

(5) For T22 (£ D^p , £ >c)_o) waiting (not standing , AV stand- 
eth) see n. on 5, 1. 

(6) For rvnryb “a cf. n. 011 1, 15. 

ih aaa mv ip* nvijb does not mean to confer more honor 
than on me (B mehr Ehre als mir; also Wd mehr als, AV more than to 
myself) but to confer honor except on me (p YL d py ipl, 3 nullum 
alium nisi; LB wem anders denn mir , K ausser) S translates ausser 
mir , but in his nn. he says, *3Ba inT means mehr als icli; cf. n. on 
4,7. ffl "J "inV (& ^372 THh £ ^ means beyond 

me , beside me , in addition to me. Nor does "j"j “lrVT mean more than 
in Ecclesiastes, as Wd states. In Eccl. 2, 15 "ipf means exceedingly , 
extremely , very; in 7, 11 it means exceeding; superior , better; in 7,16: 
exceeding , over , too; in 12, 9: beyond , in addition to; in 12,12: besides 
(see Eccl.). 
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(7) The prefixed nominative absolute, at the end of this verse, 

Tip-u ysn “jb' 2 n, does not reflect the verblendete tJberstiirzung of 

H, as Wd supposes; this construction is by no means abrupt (B) in 
Semitic; cf. GK 27 , § 143,c, footnote; WdG 2, 256; SG 2 , §317; Dillmann, 
Ethiop. gr. 2 , p. 446 (Eng. translation, p. 505). 

(8) For the phrase la HJZlb T2X (® JV iT2 lw'Ilb 

arvobab by -n i V 2 Tz 82ba, but & s a^N?) see n. on b^ 

(5,11). 

The last clause of this verse, ‘HZJfcfQ Ffiib/J “iJTilD “F!3 “YE&l , is a 
tertiary scribal expansion, derived (cf. n. on 8, 14) from the secondary 
addition in 8, 15 (nbl“!3 ZHT FPt^l) and YTX is a quaternary gloss. 
If we omit the suffix in Yu&TO refers to the man who is to be 

honored (just as the Maccabean prototype of M, Jonathan, was honored 
by King Alexander Balas; see 1 M 10, 20. 61; Pur. 6, 35; cf. also third 
n. on 9, 16) but lTTiTQ tllSblJ m2 *|D3 TSiO can mean only on 
ivhose head (referring to the horse) a golden crown has been placed (so 

% b, k, wd, s). in © rra'in stniibai ab'b2 zrrn-x *-n the 

suffix refers to the horse, the clause being coordinated to the preceding 

relative clause (ani 2 bab bn ssara) X2ba nby 222 n (scicU 
J, LB, and AV, however, do not refer the suffix to the horse: 3 et (homo 
debet ) accipere regium diadema super caput suum y LB (den Mann 
soil man herbringen) dass man die konigliche Krone auf sein Haupt 
seize , AV and the crown royal which is set upon his (scil. the King’s) 
head (this would require transposition of niTX :— lYDb’J "P* 1 

YuX"Q "Fi: fH was inserted by a reader to whom the 

rrcba ms on the head of M seemed too gross an exaggeration; cf. n. 
on the gloss (1, 4). If the final clause, DllDb"- “irVD “FI1 

YS&TQ, were original, we should expect a reference to “"irD in 

v. 10, after ClCPi HX1 ITlabn flX np ; also in v. 11. It is possible 
that this gloss FIDb"^ D “FF stood originally after VrzbFI 

"pp'2 ysn ■■b-“ “'2X E'K!" nx. ftl * ( n: is, of course, perfect 
Nif'al, not impf. Qal (Maurer) for “F3 (see Judges 57, 42). Nor is it 
necessary to read YFF or -jnFI (B) for -jpci , especially if this gloss 
stood originally after 'IF “JJSbm • In 0 V this clause is omitted; in 
0^ a hand of the 7 th cent, has added in the margin (after the clause 
'-jb^n rb? H Clwl) the correction koll SoOrjTU) SiaSr/ya ftacnXeuis 

€7Tl TYjV KC(f>a\r]V avrov. 

(9) It is better to read, with O, for YwSbm (£ "Tw2b"l) and 

(© ■pcbp'l) the singular, trnbm • tv^p“ ; in the same way ‘“2*2“-* 
(Z should be pointed “]“2'2~m ; cf. the singular forms 

ill V. 11 and 0 V aroXiadra) .... dvafttfiaadra) .... Krjpvaaera) (0 s crToXiaa- 

4S 
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tumtolv .... Kr)pva(T€T(t)(rav are secondary). The incorrect plural forms 
TlBSbm &c are due to the preceding DT£mSi“J • The author no doubt 
believed that M did not merely superintend these functions, but that he 
performed them himself; cf. especially W- (260, 23). The statement at 
the end of c. 5, “pH IWl (cf. also “pH TW2 “HCN and fSn "HTtf in 
7, 9. 10) is somewhat different. 

ih T?n mm (® ampi nans) is the forum of the city (Keil) 
not the place before the royal palace (Schultz, B, Wd). M was led on 
horseback through the City, not through the Acropolis; cf. last n.on c. 3. 
This forum may have been before the Acropolis which contained the 
royal palace, but not immediately before the royal palace. 

(10) For -jban HTUVn ($ <l u i sedet ante fores palatii) see 

n. on 2, 19. 

The question raised by J. D. Michaelis, Had the King forgotten 
that all the Jews were doomed to destruction f is easily answered. The 
King might have honored M, even if all the Jews were to be massacred 
in a few months; a soldier (or sailor) may be decorated before he is put 
to death. But the King had probably decided to discard H and his 
sanguinary policy, as soon as he learned from the official records that M 
had saved his life, not H. The order to honor M, which he gives to H, 
is the first instalment of the punishment he intends to mete out to H 
(cf. n. on 7, 7). Nor is it reasonable to ask, How did the King know 
that M teas a Jew at the King's Gatef This was probably stated in the 
records; if not, the attendants of the King could easily supply this infor¬ 
mation, just as Harbonah told the King that H had put up a stake for 
M. If the King asked, Who is this Mi some one was no doubt present 
who could answer: He is a Jew (who has a stand) at the King's Gate. 
But M may have been a familiar figure in Susa, so that he was known to 
the King. Cf. nn. on 2, 10. 11; 3, 14.* 

(12) <S V Kara k£<£ aXiJs for £50 ■’12" (® IT 'l" - b" , s> 

3 operto capite) is corrected in 6 s to KaraKeKaXu/qxeVos 
K€<f>a\rjv. J’s conjecture, that the original text was not 12 m or 12l"l , 
but rfil, is destitute of all probability. 

(13) The Dagesli forte conjunctivum (GK 2 , § 20, k) h ib" h P"-X" , l is 

due to the enclitic character of lb ; cf. the Dagesh in fcCTr-lpX & c 
for aaTJEipa (Cant. 73, ad Cant. 3, 2; Proverbs 67, 41) also Arab. 
J.U Lo Ji" £ fi -kulli-ma 'amin; Lo qalilumma; Lo (S$ 

la’iamma, with great difficulty; LwLs*. Lo ^Ldl Loli 

*1 believe, of course, that E is entirely fictitious (see Pur. 21, 35). I merely try to 
defend the author of E against unwarranted criticisms of modern expositors ( cf. e.g. nn. on 
2 , 10; 3 . 14; 7 , 7 ; 8 , 11.13; 9 , 3) just as my paper on Jonah's Whale (cf. AJSL 23 , 255) in 
the Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society , vol. 46 , pp. 151-164 (1907) is not a 
vindication of the historical character of this Sadducean apo’ogue (about 100 b. c.) but a 
refutation of some unfounded objections raised by modern students of the Bible. 
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fa’amma ’n-nasu-ma* hasa Quraisan (WdG 2,224, D; 276, B; 
343, B) &c. The Dagesh orthoplionicum (GK 27 , § 13, c) in lb"bD1n {cf. 
7, 3: TX£53"D^) is different. For enclitic words in Heb. see Nah. 19; 
cf. VG 70, below; 94, 1. 4. Contrast ZAT 3, 17-31. 

We need not suppose that H’s wife and his friends were familiar 
with the Scriptural passages concerning the Amalekites (Ex. 17, 16; IS 
15, 2-7; Gen. 32, 26, &c). A person who lived in Susa might have seen 
with his own eyes that it was hard to accomplish anything against a 
Jew. Cf. the parallels between E and the Book of Nehemiah referred 
to at the end of nn. on 3, 1. 

(14) For the Waw apodosis in 'T1 T"X1 1533? D*"QTD Dll" cf. 
Job 1, 16. 17. 18 (*U Dill XTD PIT 113?) and n. on TD (1, IT). 


T 

(2) For the gloss TTfl DVD Dj (<5 V rrj Seurepa ryxipa, QJ K/JVD 71X 
Mxn) see n. on 2, 14. 

(3) The preposition in Tb^D‘2 (so, too, ££) and TwpDD is not 

the 2 essentice (see Numbers 57, 46) as Wd supposes; nor have we the 
2 essentice in (4, 16). flfl TlblStED means simply at my request 

(so AV) just as X1D (1, 12) means at the command. This is a variety 
of the 2 instrument i ; 2 in this connection means through the force of; 
cf. our in or by virtue of and by order &c. 6 V SoOyro) fj \pvxy tw ahypaTL 
fxov; 3, freely, dona mihi animam pro qua, rogo. 

(4) HI ib^l (so, too, j$) is Aramaic; cf. the last but one paragraph of 
nn. on 1, 8. 

The clause -b'-“ pTI~ "Yd "idfi "S *j means: It is not worth 
while to annoy the King on account of the enemy (so, too, Reuss). —- 
The sense is correctly given by B (431, 13): der Feind ist nicht werth , 
dass icli seinetwegen den Konig verletze oder betriibe , except that ver- 
letze or betriibe is not the proper word; it should be belclstige , behellige 
(see below). The literal translation would be: The enemy is not equiva¬ 
lent to the annoyance of the King. The 2 in p73D is the 2 pretii: 
the enemy is no equivalent at the cost of the annoyance of the King; cf. 
Josh. 6 , 26: plTlb" 2’ IT lTy22“l "21C" 1 Tr" , he shall lay the 

r | II I r I 

foundation thereof at the cost of (AV in) his first-born , and at the cost 
of (AY in) his youngest son shall he set up the gates of it; i. e. The 
laying of the foundation shall cost him his first-born, the setting up of 

* Mft in such cases must be connected with the preceding word, not with the following 
Also in Lo h&iiatun xabitatun mA hiia, a very 

dangerous snake and similar cases (WdG 2 , 276, D) mft emphasizes the preceding word; 
the original meaning is: A snake — dangerous indeed she (or he). For the emphatic - ma 
in Assyrian see also Moses Schorr, Altbabyl. Rechfsurkunden (Vienna, 1907) p. 60. 
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the gates shall cost him his youngest son (see the translation of this 
passage in the Polychrome Bible and cf. above, n. on 4, 7). To annoy 
the King would be too high a price for the punishment of this enemy; 
the enemy is so utterly worthless that it would be a pity to give the King 
the slightest annoyance on his account. This statement implies the 
greatest respect and consideration for the King, and the utmost con¬ 
tempt and hatred for H. $ 2 renders correctly: rT32"J fvb 

fcttbai fcostan ■"ra aobai. The noun means not only zeal, 

•v V 

but also annoyance; means to he provoked (cf. Ger. sich ereifern 

and Heb. Deut. 29, 19; Ezek. 5, 13; ip 79, 5). 

The a.7ra$ \eyofxevov p"D does not mean damage , but annoyance. It 
corresponds to Arab. naziqa, to be easily angered and easily 

pacified cX-Lc. (jiLb). The noun aLilvj nazaqa means 

a swell of sudden anger, a fit of disappointment or anger, a huff. Also 
Assyr. nazaqu (impf. izziq) means to disturb, trouble, harass. 
Barth’s combination of pj] with (joJij naqqaga, to injure is wrong 
(cf. BA 3, 81). 

Dan. 6, 3, p73 Xinb S*b XSb'il, does not mean that the King 
should have no damage , but that the King should not be annoyed, 
troubled (with the administrative details of the government). ® renders 
correctly: o7rcos 6 ftao-iXevs /xy ivoxXyr at, 3 et rex non sustineret molestiam, 
LB und der Konig der Millie uberhoben ware. Behrmann’s render¬ 
ing, ne quis rex detrimenti capiat , which is endorsed by Marti, is 

V 

incorrect. S translates: , that they (the sa- 

vv 

traps) should not annoy the King; ?cii ("P!l) means not only to do 
harm , but also to annoy, molest, irritate. 

In Ezr. 4, 13 pT“Hn D^!jb/3 means: she (Jerusalem) ivill give the 
great King (cf. ZDMG 61, 289, 17; Ncih. 30, below) trouble. Jerusalem 
cannot injure the great King, but the city may give him trouble. The 
clause pTDnn D^ib/J DriS&O certainly does not mean: thou shalt 
endamage the revenue of the Kings (AV). 6 V has here koX tovto fiacnXas 
KaKoiroiei, 3 et usque ad reges liaec noxa jyerveniet, £ }J ^ ws|o 

, LB und ilir Vornehmen ivird den Konigen Schaden bringen; but 
<S5 L reads 1 Esdr. 4, 13: koI i rpos tqvtol s fiacnXevcnv oxfiyaovatv (cf. end of 
next paragraph). 

In Ezra 4, 15 ■jj'H"-*) npTDiTJ means, not hurtful (AV) but 

troublesome for the great King (6 fie ya? /foo-iAeus) and the provinces (the 
satraps) and ■pba npirnb, at the end of v. 22: to the trouble (or 
annoyance) of the great King (not to the hurt of the kings; so AV). 
ih nnsa in Ezra 4, 13 is certainly not a noun meaning revenue, but an 
adverb with the meaning eventually, finally, ultimately. (£ v has in Ezra 
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4, 15: KaK07roLov(ra fiacnXeLs kcll (so, too, (£ L 1 Esdr. 4, 15; but Ezra 

4, 15: /3acrL\€v(TL kcll 7t6\c(tlv ivoxXovcra ; so, too, (5 V 1 Esdr. 2, 19) and at 
the end of v. 22: ds KaKOTroiyviv fiacnXevcrLv but has here ds*ro py 
kvoxXdaOaL ^acrtAet?, and in 1 Esdr.* 4, 22: tov o^Aeta-^at /3a<rtAeis, cf. <£ v 
1 Esdr. 2, 24 ds to fiacriXds ivoxXrjaai (see below). 

In the present passage 6 V renders a fi'£- pTD2 Hit' “iSh "K '3: — 
ov yap a£ios 6 SiafioXos tyjs avXrjs tov /foo'iAeco?. J restores the Heb. text on 
the basis of this corrupt translation as follows: JlVd “"X “D 

^b/jn . This may be archaic Hebrew, but even Saul would not 

have understood it without the help of the witch of En-dor (cf. n. on 
8, 1). avX rjs is also supposed to be a corruption of opy?}?, but it is 

difficult to see how dpyrjs should have been corrupted to avXrjs ; cf. the 
remarks on the emendation KXypojv for vpdov in nn. on 3, 7. C 197 thinks 
that avXrjs represents a Grecized form of fc^bl^ , injustice. The original 
reading may have been the abbreviated genitive of oxXrjcns , trouble , 
annoyance (cf. o^A ov wapexeLv, to give trouble , &c). 6 L koI yOeXov airayyd- 
Xat iva pJrj XviTrjaui tov Kvptov pov gives the sense of the passage correctly, 
but freely. 3 nunc autem liostis noster est cujus crudelitas redundat in 
regem (i. e. whose extreme cruelty will reflect on the King) is a mere 
guess. LB so wiirde der Feind dem Konige dock nicht schaden is 
entirely wrong; nor is the rendering in K’s Textbibel any better: da 
aber der Konig geschddigt iverden soil , so verdient der Widersaclier 

7 

nicht geschont zu werden. In B the 

* e> 

participle seems to be a corruption, not of , as B-R suggest, but 
of lie ; S has 13c = nilT in 3, 8, but ]o^ in 5, 13. £ &p"J m 2 rrb 

^p^DTlXH &rmr\ • All these various renderings pre¬ 
suppose no different text. % seems to be a transposition of 

JSp^TjlX ; cf. conclusion of n. on (8, 10). 

pb“-n p7DH JlVd is correct and means: for the 

enemy is not worthy of troubling the King , i. e. the enemy is so con¬ 
temptible that it is not rvorth while to trouble the King on his account. 
All the emendations proposed are unnecessary. Oettli’s conjecture, 
p732 nVuj nban "pfct ? salvation (from this destiny) is not 
n'orth the damage of the King (endorsed by Wd) is gratuitous and 
illogical. Nor can we accept O’s emendation “Vw rPI£n for J";")*£ 

T T 

(S: solches Bedrdngniss ware nicht hinreichend den Konig zu betrih 
ben). GB 14 , s. v. PTC renders: Der Feind verdient nicht , dass der 
Konig verletzt wird; this should be dass der Konig (seinetwegcn) 
belielligt wird. 

The rendering of AV, although the enemy could not countervail the 
King's damage , has recently been defended by \Y who says (\Y 18) that 
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the meaning of our passage is, H would not be able to reimburse the 
King for the damage (loss of taxes & c) he would suffer, if he permitted 
H to exterminate the Jews. W 21 calls attention to the fact that there 
were a great many Jewish publicans in Egypt, and that the King 
(Euergetes II) would have suffered great loss, if the Jewish farmers of 
the revenues had been exterminated together with their coreligionists. 
But if the property of the Jews had been confiscated, the King would 
have received, not only all the taxes collected by the Jewish publicans 
(including their commission)but also their accumulated wealth; see also 
Pur. 28, 15. 

(5) iH 2° (so, too, C) is superfluous. 6 V has simply el-rev Se 

6 fiacnAevs Tts ovto 9 ktX. 

fH Xln "““£0 riT Sin means Who is it , and where is he? 
(cf. ni “ - 221 “7 n - at the end of 4, 5). It is perfectly natural to 
say H7 XI" in the first clause, and SIm m7 "X in the second: in 
the first clause, emphasizes the interrogative pronoun; in the 

second, S1H is the subject and quite appropriate according to GK 27 , 
§136, b; ni “X means here where? not which (Eccl. 11. 6). The 
demonstrative J“J7 emphasizes the interrogative "S in the second clause 
(contrast GB 14 , 21, below) just as Sin emphasizes m ~2 in the first clause 
(see Nah. 17, ad v. 12). For “S, ichere? cf. Is. 50, 1; 66, 1; Job 28, 
12. 20; 38, 19 b . Heb. "S where? Ruth 2, 19 (=Assyr. anu, Arab. 

aina ; see Kings 203, 9) is merely “S with the interrogative particle 
i*l which we have also in mannu, who? (see n. on 1, 12). <H VL omit 
Sin "7“* XI , in 6 s a corrector has added kcll ? roio's eVrtv ovros, 5 

^->1 =l, ® Kin “nx ‘K“i Kin ] m c ■ 

mb isb m C means whose heart has filled him (so AY M ) but 

not icelchen sein Herz erfilllt hat (Wd) nor der sein Herz damit erfiillt 
hat (S) nor dessen Herz ihn erfiillt hat (B). Cf. the remarks on the 
common mistranslation of inbw • • • • “CS in nn. on 5, 11. We must 
(with J) read mb xb“- I'i'H, who has filled his heart , i. e. icho has 
the audacity, <& WL iroXfiTjo-e, 3 audeat, £ £ rT-"“b«X ““I 

nm2D ; cf. the Pharisaic gloss Eccl. 8, 11 and Acts 5, 3 where Peter 
says to Ananias: Sta. tl erXi/jpocrev 6 craravas Tyv Kapbtav crov, if/evaadOai cre to 
7 rvzvpu to ayiov. A man must fill his heart (i. e. his mind) with barefaced 
audacity in order to undertake such a venture; he must gather up 
courage in his heart. 

(6) fH “"-m 2“1X1 m w"X does not mean The adversary 

and enemy is this wicked H , so AV; LB der Feind und Widersacher 
ist dieser hose Hainan (similarly S and K). This would require the 
article, T” 51“ " ( 2 m XI" mxm ; cf. GK 27 , § 126, k; 

§ 116, q. 0 V av0p(D7ro<s e^Opos Apuav 6 7rovr)pb<s ovros, omitting 1 m 5 in <§ s 
a corrector has prefixed i7rt/3ovXos kcll to expo's. 3 host is est inimicus 
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nosterpessinius iste est Aman , inserting noster; £ 

o3i , z -pin urn yon x~” b'?m xp"-^ x-aj. 

B’s ein Drcingsal ilbender and feindseliger Mann ist dieser hose H da 
is very awkward. The first clause, UTIS, represents the 

answer to the King’s question J“iT , and the second clause, 

ht n srn \in , answers the question ”"^0 (c/. n. on v. 5). The 
King asks, Who is iff and where is he? E replies: A man , an adver¬ 
sary and ail enemy: H , the evil one , there! In L’s edition (but not in 
Swete) we find the correct punctuation: dvOptmros ixOpos- Apuiv 6 Trovypos 
ovros. C xx translates: Ein Widersacher and Feind ist es; H ist 
dieser Boseivicht , but C 198 explains: Jener Xlbelthater and Feind ist 
H , dieser Boseivicht. 

E had invited H to the banquet in order to be able to give the King 
this answer. If she had accused H in his absence, the grand vizier 
would have had a better chance to defend himself (c/. C 168). Here he 
was confronted with the Queen, and he collapsed, not because he had 
tried to exterminate all the Jews, but because he knew the King was 
aware of the fact that M, not H, had saved the King’s life, and that H’s 
hatred against M and the Jews was chiefly due to his apprehension lest 
the trick to which he owed his sudden elevation might become known to 
the King ( cf. n. on 3, 4). The situation was all the more desperate after 
the Queen had told the King that she was a Jewess and the foster¬ 
daughter of M who had saved the life of the King. 

means he teas surprised, taken by surprise , overtaken (Ger. 
itberrumpelt) not he was afraid (so AV). Arab. means to happen 

unexpectedly , to come or fall upon a person suddenly and unexpectedly 
(ius! lit &X*j). The noun &Xaj denotes a surprising event , a sudden 
attack. 6 VL irapdxOr 7 , which is used in 4, 4 for bnbnnfYI; 3 obstupuit. 

s 'wizzi ; so, too, in 4,4 for bnbnnni. z D^yrvjrx • 

(7) For the pregnant construction, -rTZH Pi:> bx .... Dp “b"-”" 1 » 
cf. the last paragraph of nn. on 4, 4. W’s conception of this passage is 
entirely wrong. It is perfectly natural that the King leaves the room 
and goes to the garden. In the first place, he was very much incensed 
and did not like to give vent to his anger in the presence of the Queen; 
man} 7 a man who is enraged will get up and leave the room rather than 
speak out in the presence of his wife. Moreover, the King wanted to 
have time to think the situation over. H was grand vizier and had 
no doubt a number of powerful adherents; so he could not be disposed 
of without due consideration. B states that the King went to the park 
um in der freien Luft die erste Hitze des Zorns verrauclien zu lassen 
und zu uberlegen , welclie Strafe iiber H zu verhdngen sei. The King’s 
suspicion had been aroused as soon as he learned from the official records 
that M, not H, had discovered the conspiracy {cf. 11 . on 6, 10). The 
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statement that the King left the room and went to the garden, is not 
a grober und gerctdezu unerkldrlicher Compositionsfehler (W 18; con¬ 
trast C 181, below). In a dramatic performance (see Pur. 38, 31; 12, 1) 
the audience would wait in breathless expectation for the reappearance 
of the King. When the King returned, he knew, of course, that H had 
no idea of assaulting the Queen; his remark, Is he going to assault the 
Queen while I am at home ? is a cruel jest (C 200 calls it todtende Ironie). 
It showed how the King was disposed toward H (C 200 says: In diesen 
furchtbar ironischen Worten lag H’s Todesurtheil). 

For irrnri ns y see nn. on 1, 5. 

For "7^3?, remained (not stood up , AV; 3 surrexit; B >a^) see n. 
on 5, 1. 

For Tbtf read vbj 5 see m on 1, 17. 5 <tl^ 

^ ,* z mb/j xrrmn vnb? rspncx mix. 

(8) The pointing bsb implies that H threw himself at the feet of E 
(c/. 8, 3) when the King returned. The translation had thrown himself 
(AV icas fallen , S ivar niedergefalien , K tear niedergesunken, 3 reperit 
Aman super lectulum eorruisse ) would require the pointing 253 ; for 

“ t 

the pluperfect cf. n. on 1, 9. The participle is more dramatic. Also 
niD is participle, not perfect. 

After we may supply (but not insert) ppbrPZ p^TPinb 

or rrbrnb piz»b; cf. vb:ra pjnm (2 k 4, 27) and iKpdrrjaav a 

tovs 7ro8as (Matt. 28, 9) also IpTTi OA 2, 12) kiss the ground = Assyr. 
qaqqara nussiqu (AJSL 19, 134; ZDMG 58, 630, n. 36). See er. g. 
KB 1, 28, 28; 32, 37: sepe’a igbatu-ma arimsunuti, they clasped 
my feet, and I pardoned them; KB 2,178, 19: unassiq sepe’a remu 
arsisu-ma, he kissed my feet , and I granted him mercy. If E was 
recumbent on a dining couch, H had to bow down ntO/Jfl b> , if he 
wanted to clasp, or kiss, the feet of the Queen. A man may kiss the hem 
of the garment of a lady to show his humble devotion to her; but her 
husband may misinterpret it. S’s rendering vor dem Diwan is inac¬ 
curate. If H had fallen down before the couch, the King could not 
have made his cruel jest. Heb. 23? cannot mean before; it might mean 
close to, hard by; cf. GB 14 534 b , 3, c. This b>3? is different from “Pib^ b3? 
(cf. our phrase to sit over a meal) &c (Kings 134, 27). If a man sits 
very close to a lady in a crowded car, he sits almost upon her. B has in 
8, 3 Vl i^sJo for rb:n ■>3Sb bsm • For nmo = lectulus 

convivalis (Talmud. HC/2) see BL 68. 


*Syr. is a transposed doublet (cf. rrabffi = nbaim of -naa=bra=bwD ; see 
last n. on c. 7 J cf. AJSL 23 , 245 ( an d 247 (fy^ — a ^ so Arab. tf* m 

(pJj lil Cf ' last n * °n 4, 4. 
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For rvia 'W nDbns llfinSb D3n see conclusion of first 
n. on y. 7; 03 corresponds to the Ger. gar (so, correctly, S) cf. etiam 
(Cic. Tusc. 2, 7, 17) and Job 40, 8; Gen. 18, 18. 23; Am. 2, 11. 

Ill HHSSb is not inf. with the prefixed preposition b , but impf. with 
prefixed emphatic b ; see Proverbs 52, 11; AJSL 22, 201, 1. 18; contrast 
GK 27 , § 114, i, note 1; see also my paper on the scriptio plena of emphatic 
la- (sb) i n OLZ 10, 305, and the remarks on Hag. 1, 9 in nn. on 3, 7. 

W 18 remarks, the King does not say the Queen , which would be 
more correct and more impressive, he says: soil denn dem Weibe in 
meinem Hause Geivalt angethan werdenf It is true that 6 VL have ryv 
yvvaiKa, but fH has riDb/JH HS ; so, too, Z%3. On the other hand, 0 V 
has f) /3a(TiXicrcra in 1, 19 where the omission of this title in ill is inten¬ 
tional. 

ill *Q"in refers, of course, to the cruel jest of the King (see con¬ 
clusion of first n. on v. 7) not to a special command to execute H, as B 
supposes; the order to put the grand vizier to death is given at the 
end of v. 9 in the words vb^ l^bn • 

For *]" (-3 statim operuerunt faciem ejus ) read, with Condamin 
{Revue biblique , 7, 2, 258-261, cited by S) and Perles (Analekten , 
p. 32) Yisn , as in ^ 34, 6, following 6 V htTpairy rw tt/doowo). The 
omission of the is due to haplography; for *) = *| = cf. SrH3B (9, 8) 

T T 

= SrVT"© and end of second paragraph of nn. on (1, 1) also 

n. on Ttn for ^TO") in Nah. 33. B but Z ^££0 

snrD is n snns -pm. S da stand H schmachbedeckt follows Z; 
but in his nn. he says: Owing to the reference to 6, 12, the reading of 
the received text is preferable: there M (sic!) was a ; now 

H’s head is covered. S adds: Cf. for the game of dice, that took place 
between H and M, 3, 7; 9, 24-26.— If S had been able to carry his own 
notes through the press, he would probably have suppressed these 
remarks; cf. n. on 4, 7. 

(9) For see nn. on 1, 10. According to @ v the eunuch who 

suggested the impalement of Haman was not but Bovya0av = 

•rCQ who had been impaled according to 2, 23; see n. on 2, 22. 

n:n D3 dues not mean Hue accedit quod (S). It implies an 
ellipsis, just as the 03 in 03 (Ruth 2, 21) I might also state that , or 
“S; in ^i/OS OS (Gen. 3, 1) which corresponds to our by the ivay or 
a propos; cf. also HS^On 2$b OS in 5, 12. Harbonah thinks H is a 
nTJ “2 ; lie ought to be impaled, and we have not only a malefactor 
worthy of impalement, behold! there is also (03) the pole which H set 
up for M.* If we render this 03 by Why, we have again an ellipsis: 
Why, there is the pole means originally: Why don't you impale him i 
There is the stake Ac. 

* H’s pole is a May-pole ; see Pur. 11, 23; RL 102. 
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8 , 1 


ill "jb/2Pl by (cf. 1 S 25, SO; Jer. 32, 42) could 

mean only ivho made kind remarks about the King , (AV ivho has spoken 
good for the King , LB der Gutes fiir den Konig geredet hat) but not 
who did the King a good turn or who rendered the King a great service 
(S der docli fur des Konigs Heil gesorgt hatte). We must point 

, h T T 

2.^X2 and insert 2 m 2j before this. 0 V has simply MapSoycuL ra> XaXrjcravTi 
7rept tov fiacnXem, in <& s a corrector has added ayaOa. Also 0 L reads tov 
M apSo^atov tov XaXrjcovTa ayaOa 7repi tov /3a<riA.ews, 3 qui locutllS est pro 
rege, £ Vi. - r ^| ? Vi. , © NDb'I "pra N2ti b'b'I" ; © 2 

NDb» b" NTCu rb'n ; c/. also © 2 259,18; 260 7: NrQIi TIN *1 
Nib'o by. 

The stem b'l j means to complete, to mature, to wean, to do; it may 
mean to do good or to do evil (cf. 1 S 24, 18) but, as a rule, it means, in 
Hebrew, to do good; cf. i/o/t 13, 6; 116, 7; 119, 17. Arab. ja- 

mila means a good deed , a favor , benefit. In Assyrian, on the other 
hand, turu gimilli, to return a deed (HW 198 b ) means, as a rule, to 
return an evil deed , to retaliate. Our verb to retaliate means now 
especially to retaliate injuries , but formerly one could say also to re¬ 
taliate favors; to retaliate a visit meant to return a call, to repay a 
visit. Similarly to requite may mean to recompense , to reward or to 
retaliate , to punish; cf. ‘IWIZJS tfb (= lb 212371 or. Zl'WR 21T71 

, , *• T *• T 

1H3fcO y$ verily I will punish him (or them) in Am. 1. 2 (see 

OLZ 10, 306).” 

The stem b/23 is a secondary modification of b>722 (Arab. J^i") with 
partial assimilation of the initial 5 to the sonant nasal (cf. Nah. 31, 
below) and b533 is also allied to *}*2Z \; * cf. ^ 57, 3 (■‘bj *1223 bfcO) 
and Nah. 26, below; 45, below, f The original root is 22 (Nah. 35, 
below). Cf. also Assyr. kamalu, to be revengeful , to resent , be indig¬ 
nant; kimiltu, resentment , anger = J"P-p2 (HW 335 b ). Just as to 
retaliate was formerly used in the sense of to repay or return a favor 
<fec, so the verb to resent could formerly be used in a good sense = to 
receive with satisfaction. 


n 

(1) J thinks that Fib fc$17l TV2 must be a secondary correction for 
lb flbsDS "O, E told the King that she had been M’s wife. Very 
naive! Contrast 2, 3 (nbiro) and last paragraph of nn. on 2, 7; cf. 
also J’s restoration of "jb/JH pT32 mill ISfl *2 in nn. on 7, 4. 

<S V otl iv(juK€i(jDTcu avTrj does not presuppose a different text; it is merely 
an explanation of nb nit rra, just as 3 quod esset patruus suus. 

* For the transposed doublet E*13i in Syriac see footnote to n. on v. 7. 

f Just as we find both “V5Q3 and b'ft} in Assyrian, so we have also both piru and 
pilu, elephant; cf. qirbu and qablu= qalbu (see last n. on 4 , 4). 
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The meaning of the Septuagintal phrase is that E had been taken into 
M’s house and adopted by him; oixeios means a member of the family ; 
instead of airy we must read avrol ® j“jb 50 H m y2 and 5 |cci jjAo 
follow ]oai is due to a misunderstanding, but it does not seriously 
affect the sense. 

(3) ft! Qi-nnn by man TlX irQ'ullTZ nsn is a tertiary explan- 
atory gloss to the preceding “pH D5< ; it is derived from 

DTirrn by man TaN “"“in “lraana ZVm in the secondary addi- 
tion 9, 25; cf * nn. on v. 5. For the prefixed Waiv explicative see the 
remarks on (1? Id) and n. on 1, 17; cf. also n. on 8, 6. For 

scribal expansions derived from parallel passages see n. on v. 14. 

(5) 6 V omits VryZ 'DK “2*1121 “bz” ': 2 b "Gin 12“1 • This is 

corrected in the margin of <§ s . AS omit ^!5$ POlEl , S transpos¬ 
ing clauses 2 and 3. The fourth clause, , does not 

imply that E takes a personal interest in the matter (as S supposes) but 
it is a coquettish climax, equivalent to our if you really care for me a 
little. 

The clause »PnBn "p "pH (S ]L ^^ o 

j-i.^|) is a scribal expansion interrupting the connection between ri5< 
D^scn and nrO (which may be impersonal; cf. n. on v. 10). It 

is derived from the end of v. 3. 

(6) The first clause of this verse seems to be a gloss (or variant; cf. 

last n. on 1, 4) to the second; ^rf501 bOlJtf means How could 

I see ((S v 7 ra)? yap S wYjcropxu tSetr) not How could I have seen (B, Wd) lit. 
How shall I be able and (how shall I) see. For the perf. TT500 after 
the preceding impf. bOltf see GK 27 , § 112, p. 

The idea (AoF 3, 3, below) that the final " in ““2X is due to Per¬ 
sian influence is just as fanciful as the explanation of “rf 2 ; see conclu¬ 
sion of nn. on 1, 5. The constr. of should be , not ; 

similarly the constr. of "FiblT should be ■jrfpip , not “pb w ; cf. nn. on 
(1, 5) and trnTfl (4, 11). 

(7) The clause tTTrp2 IT fib'2 T25< by is a gloss, just as 2V2" 1 

txx-i by D'urvn by mrn ttk nyin iny:ra (9, 25) is not 

original. The King did not give the order: 1'by 1“bn (7, 9) because 
H had planned to exterminate all the Jews in the Persian empire; this 
plan had been sanctioned by the King. H was impaled because he had 
deceived the King (cf. second n. on 6, 10). The alleged assault on the 
Queen was merely a pretext (cf. n. on 7, 7). The gloss Pibw T2X by 
DTirra it is derived from 9, 25 just as the scribal expansions in vv. 
3 and 5. 

(8) fH OTirm by (so, too, S) means, of course, concerning the 
Jew's (® V^TtT ■PjG) not to the Jews (B). LB and AV for the Jews. 
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S in Betreff der Juden. Wd says, D"Hl»Tn may mean in Betreff 
der Juden or an die Juden; lie thinks this equivocal phrase is inten¬ 
tional inasmuch as the letters were sent both to the satraps concerning 
the Jews and to the Jews themselves. But this view is erroneous; cf. 
third paragraph of mi. on v. 9. 

has for :n 0-Z and W2123 :-€K TOV OVOfJAlTOS fXOV 

and ra Sa ktvXlu) pov, but fH is no doubt more original. J, of course, pre¬ 
fers ©. 

£ omits the first imperative ^Qrd and the *] before V-Hl"!, and 
reads nrCQ instead of ZlK) (cf. n. on ■qai, 1, 16) so that 

, T T I 

appears, not as predicate to 2I"0, but as a relative clause 

T 

jb) coordinated to the preceding relative clauses. Schultz mis¬ 
interpreted irirnb 7"^ in the same way: the new letters sent by M are 
to be just as irrevocable as the letters sent by H. 

fH D*7Fln5 is not possible in a coordinated relative clause (J). Read 
DFIm] as in 3, 12. If Dinri] were correct, we might feel tempted to 

t ; v 

read it ®priD as a pass. part. = Arab. Jj-juLo . I pointed out in BA 

1, 180 that Jj.aA/0 for was originally a Nif'al form, the initial 

m being due to the analogy of the participles of the other derived con¬ 
jugations. 

(9) V. 9 containing 43 words (192 letters) is the longest verse in the 
longer even than its anti-Jewish pendant in 3, 12. 
fH 'jVC — Babyl. Sim an u (stem jv^). For } = m see Pur. 23, 19; 
32,24; cf. n. on 1 , 9. Simanu, appointed time , season has passed into 
Heb. as "7JT with partial assimilation of the initial 0 to the sonant 
nasal (A JSL 22, 202, n. 9) as in , fetters for D^pwT> D^p“0 (Nah. 

0 V 

31, below). In Syriac the v — m is expressed by 2 • (modern Syriac 
zona). For the third month , i. e. Sivan (3 Siban ) <§ v has the first 
month , i. e. Nisan. In the margin of S s this has been corrected in 
accordance with IH. Ss has (which is connected with boar; 

see KAT 3 , 398, n. 5) for "jVO > just as uses for (2, 16) 

and lima for DT (9,21). Jensen combines 

with the cuneiform name of a star (. Procyon?) ) xabagiranu (HW 268 a ). 
The intervocalic b became v (ZA 19, 235; contrast AG 2 , § 57, a) and this 
may have been elided; cf. also Heb. *"121^ for mo§ar = ma§ar = ma§§ar 
= man§ar (stem *)S3) and "pDX (2K4, 2) = ^, = 

m row, nnnas = nnnaa; see Kings 241,24. 

For DTinTJ btf (© mb, <® v iypdfa rots lov&uois) read, 

following <S, ^ 3 ?, as in the preceding verse; cf. nn. on 7, 7 (rb» for 

Vby) and 1, 17. This 'Ti must be connected with the preceding 
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clause "'S-na ST12I “1121$ bz2, not with On the other hand, 

the before D^SHT^n^ (see n. on 3, 12) depends, not on j-jl£ , but 
on • <S, correctly, ^2^? ^Cf^c c^L^zo . 

The instructions were, of course, sent to the Persian officials, not to the 
Jews. The ^ before D"'33*ffiZjn&$n bl$ must be omitted; it was added 
after b>" had been miswritten blS • The prefixed is omitted in &; on 
the other hand <S has in 9, 2 )..nNv>? v> instead 

of -|b"r. wra ban nm:?n ; cf. also nn. on 9 , 10 . 29 . 

The proclamation was to be made known to all the peoples (b“b “lb 3 
DT35) in the Persian empire; in this way the Jews learned of it, so that 
they could organize armed resistance to defend their lives and protect 
their property. M learned what had happened, when H’s decree was 
published in Susa (4, 1) although H had, of course, sent no special mes¬ 
sage to M. Contrast b2 bl$ D^£D nbaTI in 9, 20. 

The gloss Dj'rabDI DarOS D'l'KTn b*o, at the end of the present 
verse, is due to the misreading D^TirTSl bl$ instead of '"H b^ • The 
Jews have always adopted the language of the country in which they 
settled; the Persian Jews understood Persian, just as the Alexandrian 
Jews spoke Greek; it was not necessary to write to them in Heb. or 
Aramaic; cf. n. on last clause of c. 1. 

(10) The verbal forms DMTL nbun are impersonal; cf. 

remarks on “1121$ (v. 5) and b^Etl (3, 7). 6 V iypd<j>rj, iacfrpayio-Orj, 

and i$a7T€(TTeL\av; but it is not necessary to read 2r0^1, although & 
renders a-o£oZ|o ; nor need we read (with J) InbUTl • 

For 0^*1, couriers see n. on 3, 13. 

fffl D^CICHI is an explanatory gloss to the following 125“^ • 

Another glossator has added the Pers. term D^rVi2PH$n> and 
trarnn is a tertiary explanation of this antiquarian gloss; cf. v. 14 
where is omitted. 6 V has for T3 

T22T1 simply && /Ji/JAia<£op<ov (3 per vere- 
darios) and at the beginning of v. 14 6 V substitutes for D^in 

122T1 the term ol Imrets (5 veredarii celeres) but a correc¬ 
tor has added in (& s : kcll hripdrai rwv iropiiov ol peyiaTaves. 5 omits the 
gloss □“'ClCD, ? and substitutes for the antiquarian gloss, giving the 
Pers. name of the royal horses, a Pers. word for the couriers: — 5,-a.s 
U&ci r ^o J-^oiV r ^. |Zj_^ . For the Waw 

explicative in o cf. n. on 1, 17. LB reitende Boten anf j ungen 
Maulthieren , AV posts on horseback , and riders on mules , camels and 
young dromedaries. According to Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alter- 
thums , 3, 67 both and D"OB"TI refer to the couriers, 

not to their horses; but this is erroneous. J considers lTCIC— a 

ridiculous combination; but modern couriers often travel on horseback 
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(or in automobiles) although courier means originally runner. We also 
have now mounted infantry. 

JB means racers; this might mean race-horses or sivift drom¬ 

edaries; but Herod. 5, 14; 8, 98 favor the meaning race-horse; see 
Kings 80, 45. koX tols appucn — 25-61 instead of TTinbl (1 K 5, 8) is 
not good; no scribe would have corrupted 2^“l into ; cf. remarks 
on the emendation KXrjpuv for vyw in nn. on 3, 7. Heb. , property 
means originally mount = animal for riding; cf. Assyr. rukO.su (see 
Ezra 57, 38) whereas Syr. [iZLs means originally property and then 
especially animal for riding. In Mic. 1, 13 u5“lb !“QjT2ri D’m is 
corrupt; it cannot mean hind the chariot to the swift beast; but the 
meaning of the passage may be: Abandon the chariot for the racer , i. e. 
try to get away as quickly as possible, not in a chariot, but on the back 

of a swift liorse. ill UtT\ may be a corruption of , although 

0 

the reading of IB is confirmed by 6 i^d<£os = Dm = \^Zb (not = "pEn, 
as Marti supposes). & Z r ; cf. Gen. 46, 29: 

citofiio = *irc5*)7J • Heb. 12 tD to cast dozen may 

mean to cast off; cf. "pbl2n 2 K 7, 15; Eccl. 3, 6, and Z fiSllImn 
(Ex. 23, 11). T ‘ ;:_ 

IB is derived from Old Pers. khsatra, dominium; so 

it means dominions. Instead of DmFTiZinKn we mus ^ point 
{cf. n. on 3, 12). This was the name of the horses kept for the personal 
use of the King {cf. 6, 8: "b'-H Vb^ 2DH *112 X ClC)- The horses 
(saddle horses and teams) kept by a landed proprietor for his personal 
use are often called in Germany Herrschaftspferde (i. e. seigneurial or 
manorial horses) in distinction from the Wirthschaftspferde , i. e. the 
farm-horses, work-horses, &c. B (436, 3) correctly states: Wir miissen 
icohl an herrschaftliclie Pferde denken , tvelchein konigliclien Gestiiten 
gross gezogen wurden; cf. the Ger. Trakeliner. © , e 2 

{naked) seems to be a corruption of tfbum^ * courier , and Z fcibzmK 
is a transposition {cf. footnote to n. on 7, 7) of i062I3 = Syr. = 

tabellarius. Cf. conclusion of seventh n. on 7, 4 0$p^Tl& = Kp^T-IK) 
and Kings 84, 3; see also last n. on 4, 4. 

For ^ which would mean sons of the herdsmen (cf. Syr. 

P PV ‘ T “ 

i-^5, herdsman ) we must read D n Dm “52 , t sons of the herds or 

• t : 

studs , i. e. bred in the royal studs for the special use of the King. In 

P V 

Syriac, means a herd, especially of horses; in the Talmud, 

seems to denote a cross between a jackass and a mare, i.e. a mule; instead 

fin the same way horses must be pointed D^lEHSi not ; the latter 

P P 7 

form (Syr. means horsemen. The objections raised by Arnold (JBL 24, 45) are 

not valid. It is true that we use horse for horsemen. 
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of it would be better to read ( = ramak). Nor does Arab. 

'xSLoj ram aka denote a blood-horse , bred in a stud; in fact, it means an 
inferior mare. But such changes of meaning are not uncommon; the 
word mare means in German ( Mdhre) a mean or poor horse, di jade; 

ha jin means in classical Arabic of low origin, a mean or poor 
horse, but in modern Arabic it is used for fast dromedary . The etymo¬ 
logical equivalent of knave in German, Knappe , means squire of a knight, 
while in modern English, knave is used for rogue. J’s objections against 
the interpretation sons of the studs are gratuitous. Cf. Fleischer 
in Levy’s Talmudic dictionary, 4, 487 b . The stem may be 

Semitic; it may be a transposition of D“D ; cf. Arab. ft karim , 
noble and our well-bred. The primitive meaning is dug = tilled, culti¬ 
vated, cultured; see AJSL 23, 247; cf. conclusion of preceding note. 

(11) The clause D^TirFb "b'-H "Hj TJJX means, of course, that 
(AV, incorrectly tvherein; so, too, C 217) H; S wodurch ) the King had 
given (permission) to the Jeivs (cf. 9, 13, and Kings , 113, 7) not 

which he had given to the Jeivs, referring to the horses. S’s statement 
that the King presented those horses to the Jews is unwarranted. 

fH bnpnb does not mean to assemble, but to organize themselves, 
to take concerted action. <§ v interprets this to mean ^pycrOai rots vo/xois 
avTtov ; cf. 1 M 6, 59: cmjcrco/xev avrois tov 7ropevecr6cu rot? vo/jll/jlois avTcov, 
10, 37: Kal 7Topev€cr6(ocrav rots vopots avrcov. At any rate, the idea is not 
that they should assemble on the day of the massacre planned by H, but 
that they should assemble in advance to organize armed resistance for 
the 13 th of Adar. If they had assembled on that day, they would have 
been unable to protect their property. Cf. n. on 9, 2. 

The phrase b2 TJ25 (<& >c.£ia^>) means to defend 

their lives, lit. to stand up for their lives (see Pur. 34, 1). To make a 
stand means to take a jjosition of defense and resistance. The heading 
of c. 8 in AV correctly states: Ahasuerus grantetli to the Jeivs to defend 
themselves. This is much more appropriate than the summary given in 
LB: Die Juden haben Erlaubniss sich an ihren Feinden zu raclien. 
The idea of the King is not, that the Jews may attack any one who is 
supposed to be unfriendly disposed toward the Jews; they only receive 
permission to resist any attack. The repetition of the terms used in the 
edict of H, "Qtfbl rrilb") TEEnb » implies that the Jews shall be 
permitted to resort to retaliatory measures: if any one attempts T-wTi3 

□nx ■axb’i mnbi, then mx rmxi “i:nm ms-. If the 

Russian Jews had been permitted to organize themselves for self- 
defense, the majority of the pogroms (see Pur. 35, 11) would never 
have happened; cf. n. on 9, 5. It is true that £> v has instead of 
1^1 DvT53 52 •* — /3o7]9r}<jaL re avrois Kal yjprjcrQai tols olvtl&lkols avrcov Kai 
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tois avTLK€L/jL€voL <? avriov a>s fiovXovTdL , but this is not the original Heb. text; 
it seems to be derived from DD12TD DITMlTH YlWl (at the end of 9, 
5) which is omitted in 6 V . Even /3or)6fj<raL t€ clvtoTs is not an accurate 
rendering of DiL'SD T£$h • The Heb. phrase corresponds to Ger. 
Nothwehr (i. e. self-defense)* while the Greek phrase corresponds to the 
Ger. Selbsthiilfe. Selbsthiilfe (taking the law into one’s own hands) may 
be more aggressive than self-defense. 

ill b*H is a gloss; S: ( alle ) Bewaffnete ( des Volks und der Satra- 
pien). Cf. also third n. on 9, 16. 

For D-nsn read Dn& D"“Tl2n : cf. Num. 10, 9: ‘"'SPl 

Dma • A participle may take a verbal suffix (cf. &c, GK 27 , § 116, f) 
but the substantive m cannot be construed with HS • £ has for 

Dna nriri nr b*n bD 8jb'i7 say mb'n by rr 

■jinn" simply ^©31^ . LB die sie angstigten 

is misleading; AV, correctly, that would assault them. 

S’s suggestion, that we should supply D"Tl!Tb "Hj after 

nna D-f-fhsn is gratuitous; at any rate this addition would be just 
as superfluous as the second after rYUTT^b Pin"! m 2, 18. It 

T . 

is probably due to his misunderstanding of the clause "p 7 «n “Hj 
D'HIPV'b at the beginning of this verse. 

S’s note, Die Lesart (ontf D"“1£P1 instead of DHX □““"PSPl) * s t 
zweifelhaft, da man nieht erwarten wird , dass diese Bedrdnger von 
Weibern und Kindern werden angegriffen werden , is due to some 
uncorrected misunderstanding, just as the remarks referred to in n. on 
4, 7. fit C'ojI is a scribal expansion derived from 3, 13 (see Pur. 
34, 5) but S’s remark, von Weibern und Kindern hatte man schwerlich 
Gefahr fiir sein Leben zu befilrchten is unwarranted: a heathen woman 
might assault a Jewish woman, a heathen boy might attack a Jewish 
boy; some heathen children might kill an old Jew &c. 

fH Tlnb Dbb“£l D*w3l is a gloss derived from 3, 13 (cf. n. on 
D“Sim 7 v. 14). The phrase “p" "21 — is omitted by the glosssator 

in the present passage. <5 V omits 'p7 “>‘7 even in 3, 13. On the 

other hand, © adds t£kv a in 7, 4. In c. 3 these additions are appro¬ 
priate, because all the Jews were to be exterminated, and H had prom¬ 
ised to pay 10,000 talents into the royal treasury. Therefore all the 
Jews had to be killed, both young and old, women and children; and 
their property had to be confiscated, otherwise H would not have been 
able to pay the 10,000 talents. Here, however, the Jews received per¬ 
mission only to organize themselves and to defend their lives (br T*yb 
DT23) by slaying, if necessary, all the people of the provinces who 

*In Moses Schulbaum’s Deutsch-Hebr. WOrterbuch (Lemberg, 1881) 

1123S3 is given as the Heb. equivalent of Nothwehr. 
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assaulted them (DHk D - '“H£fl)‘ They had permission only T fi’bicb 
DWi ’’ujpE/JE (9, 2) i. e. to lay hands on those who attempted to do 
them harm; they were allowed forcibly to resist a forcible attack upon 
their persons or property. <§ v apvvuvTai (16, 20) does not mean they may 
be avenged on them (so AV) but they may repel them. Wd’s conception 
that the enemies of the Jews were to be massacred without being able to 
offer any resistance ( die Feinde der Juden sollen icehrlos von diesen 
umgebracht werden) is unwarranted. B-R 360 (1. 13) correctly states, 
the Jews were granted permission, alle welche .... sie bedrdngen , zu 
todten. Similarly S says, Den Juden wird durch ein Decret das Recht 
gegeben , fur den 13. Adar Schutzmassregeln gegen Hire Feinde zu 
treffen; but he makes the gratuitous addition und dieselben mit Weib 
und Kind auszurotten. Even the received text speaks only of the slay¬ 
ing of their assailants. 

Driver (LOT 6 , 486) says: If all these measures were taken in self- 
defense , they need no justification; but the terms of the narrative itself 
make it extremely difficult to think that this was the case. This state¬ 
ment, however, is incorrect, just as the statement that it seems impossible 
to acquit M of permitting an unprovoked massacre. Nor, continues 
Driver, can the request in 9, 13 be excused. But the gibbeting of H’s 
ten sons and the second massacre in Susa may have been necessary in 
order to prevent further anti-Jewish outbreaks. The personal safety of 
the Queen and the Grand Vizier made it necessary in Susa to teach the 
enemies of the Jews a lesson. 

(13) The phrase DPT—DpSPlb (<£? T v c -—r---b , 

Z -prruin "b^ZE snsnsb) does n °t mean to take vengeance (cf. also 
Pur. 34, 7) but to inflict just punishment (AV to avenge themselves on 
their enemies). The verb Cpj is used in the Maccabean psalm Xali. 1, 2 
of God; see Nah. 53, i; 52, vii (also vi). Cf. HV-pD b^ (^ 94, 1) and 
Is. 1, 24: ■'ZIKE rr:p381 "H-SO ETON (for n = p see Kings 
187, 21). Injuries inflicted by the assailants of the Jews are to be 
avenged, but there is to be no revengeful spirit, no indulgence in resent¬ 
ful and malicious feelings, no unrestrained revenge. This may be too 
ideal a picture, but this explanation is no doubt in harmony with the 
view of the narrator; cf. DT 7Tibi' ^b n*TZZ7 (9, 10). J’s emen¬ 
dation 'a cnbnb instead of Dprnb is gratuitous. 

(14) J thinks that is a gloss to Q^bnh"- 5 but it is merely 

a scribal expansion derived from 3, 13; so, too, the following 
-jban ( cf . footnote to n. on 2. 3). The combination 

would be an anticlimax, just as nrVEwl PlbriE at the end of v. 15. If 
it were original (S has simply we would expect 

D^bnEEl ; the passive participle means pushed , urged , driven , 

while D^bnEM means eager: in 3, 13 the couriers carried out the eom- 
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mand of H, because they were compelled to obey his orders, even if they 
were distasteful to them; here the couriers are not , but Q*bn^‘- > 

i. e. they take a personal interest in the matter; cf. n. on 2, 9. For 
D'bnhlS read D'brQB • 

Also the clause S-p^PI 1123*11231 MDP13 MfTl (® v 8'c to tt po<r- 

rayfm ko.1 iv ^ovaois) is a scribal expansion derived from 3, 15 (contrast 
B). 5 takes as a relative clause, coordinating to 

‘-jb/jn llamas. Similarly 

S renders: und das Dekret war gegeben in der Konigsburg zu Susa , i. e. 
and the decree (which the couriers were ordered to transmit to the 
satraps) had been given in the royal castle of Susa (K: the couriers 
left . ... as soon as the decree had been given in the castle of Susa; 
this would be '*13*1 ; cf. n. on 3, 4). 

(15) For “i*ipfi nb^n (which is omitted in 6 V ; but 6 s vcuavOivrjv dept- 
vrjv) read flbSffi *Tin, just as we have ■jEIHfcO after ; cf. 

n. on 1, 6. 

HI nbl"w nm fYlES! (omitted in 6 L ) is a gloss; cf. n. on 7, 8. 6 V 
(TTtcjxLVOV €^(DV \pVCTOVV, |.^0155 ® an xirrn xb*bn • 

HI ■prPXl “pH p^Sril is rendered in 0 V /cat SidSrjpui fivcrcnvov 
7 ropcj>vpovv (<® L 7repL7r6p(j>vpov). 3 amictus serico pallio atque purpureo ; 5 

fE nbnH (omitted in © VL ) means she roared , shouted; see Nah. 39, 
1. 5. B kreischte (shrieked, screamed with delight). The people of 
Susa, at least the majority of them, exulted over the downfall of H and 
the elevation of M; their boisterous mirth was not due to the edict pub¬ 
lished in favor of the Jews, as B would have it. J thinks we ought to 
substitute ibnm “l&rm for nmn nbm- But j-ibns is correct; 
nraizn nbns, however, is an anticlimax, just as D“El)TVl D^bJlHE 
(v. 14). The second verb is an explanatory gloss. 

The term , light is especially appropriate inasmuch as M and 

E were originally gods of light; see Pur . 9, 36; 10, 32; 11, 20; 22, 6; 26, 
34; cf. MDOGr, No. 33, p. 35, below; also ZDMG 61, 287, 21. 

(17) <3 y prefixes to lovSdt^ov — D'HSTrtfJ the verb Treptercp-oi/ro /cat. 6 L 
substitutes 7repter iyvovTo for (& pT^tTQ)* £ has simply 

. C’s emendation D“Hrrri7J is unnecessary. It is possible 
that D’HfTITJ means Judaizing in the sense of sympathizing with the 
Jews, favorably disposed toward the Jews; cf. Hellenizers &c; Arab. 

taqaiiasa means to side with Qais (WdG 1, 37). Contrast 
Dirby nibsn (9,27). 
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(1) 6 V has here TpLo-KcuSeKaTr} = QV *YDD riwlb Z'Z; so, too, in 8, 12; 
contrast last n. on 3, 7. In 6 s a corrector has substituted Teo-o-apeo-Kcu- 
SeKary. 

For DH2 Dlb'wb D'TiiTn V2b “TJ3K DV2 * has simply 

depending (contrast SG * 2 , §249, D) on the preceding 
= mbynb • Both clauses, D-'TffT'n *2*X “PSlC DV2 

D-2 Dlbwb-and D“ - 'iCb2 n“2H D'lllTn 'i'O'Z' seem to be 

scribal expansions. 

The pronoun X1H does not refer to QV, as B and \Vd state; *p£n21 
xin means it was changed (Keil) = 5? ]z t A^\ . AV it was 

turned to the contrary. 

(2) Bfl lbnp3 (so, too, 9, 16) is pluperfect; cf. nn. on “nil'” (1, 9) 

and bnpnb (8, 11). The apodosis does not begin with h ,bnpj (AV, K) 
but with "JISSIDI (LB) cf. n. 011 (1, 17). 

For DITCH "'upZD has ^ogiA. ^'n ^ 2 ^. The meaning of the 
Heb. phrase is undoubtedly ivho tried to do them bodily harm Ac, not 
who tvere unfriendly disposed; cf. Num. 35, 23 (lb Z^IX xb XImI 
inm Z pZD xbl) and 1 S 24, 10 (25, 26). 

The clause DjrPDSb “ID? tfb D'JO does not mean no one stood up 
against them. The enemies of the Jews attacked them, but could not 
prevail against them. There is a difference between TDD xb D‘X 
Dn*j2b and D!T3S)b Dp xb uTX> although Wellhausen reads 
= "'Ip in i// 55, 19. AV, correctly, no one could withstand them; 
so, too, S ( Niemand konnte vor ihnen bestehen) but in the introductory 
remarks prefixed to his nn. on c. 9 he makes the unwarranted statement; 
Die Judenfeinde werden am dreizehnten des Monats Adar ausgerottet. 
Vom Schrecken geldhmt wagen sie keinen Wider stand, sondern lassen 
sich im ganzen Reiche ruhig hinmetzeln (cf. 11. on 4, 7). The same 
mistake is found in 3 (null usque ausus est resist ere). Cf. n. on TDDTfi 

(5, 1) and Nah. 53, iv: ■nab VDD7, who can endure His 

111 

fury. Heb. TDD, to abide may mean endure, remain firm, and Dip? 
to stand may have the same meaning (cf. to stand fire Ac). Xor is it 
necessary to read DSTDEZ (& *prTSX2) as in Josh. 10, 8; 21, 42; 23,9. 
Wd’s statement, Es wird niclit gesagt, dass die Heiden ctnfingen ; schon 
die , welche das Unglnck dev Juden suchten , warden umgebracht. Jeder 
also , der im Rufe eines Judenfeindes stand , ward getodtet , is gratuitous. 

The clause at the end of this verse, D^/DD" ID ID D"£ 7Z2 “1 
is an illogical scribal expansion derived from the end of c. 8; cf. 11. on 8, 
14 ; see also passages like Dent. 2, 25; 11, 25; Josh. 2, 9, Ac. The reason 
why no one could withstand them was not, that all the gentiles were 
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frightened, but that the Jews were fully prepared for the attack and had 
organized a vigorous resistance and defense. 

(3) For rCKbc see n. on 3, 9. 

fit does not mean extolled (3 extollebant , , 6 V 

eTt/xwv, £ 2 DTQuTJ , LB erlioben ) but they supported (AV helped). 

Also the clause at the end of v. 3, Qrrby "OT172 bS3 '2 , is a 

scribal expansion. It is expressed in 6 VL , but 6 V omits v. 4. £ has 

-jb‘J instead of • The reason why the satraps &c favored the 

Jews is given in v. 4. 

(4) In the same way the clause at the end of v. 4, "DTT- 

biiji -bin, is due to scribal expansion; j"l is inf. absol. (cf. n. on 

nn:n, 2, is). 

(5) m - ( -nai znm is a scribal expansion, due to “QfcO .... 
in the following verse (cf. n. on 8, 14). 

The term £^£“"0 (3 ^ocrU-^ ^1, E ’pnrWO) at the end of v. 5 
implies that the authorities did not interfere (cf. v. 3). If the authorities 
had allowed the Jews to organize armed resistance, the numerous 
massacres in Russia during the past few years would have been nipped 
in the bud (cf. n. on D 1^53 b^ T2?b , 8, 11). But, as a rule, the assail¬ 
ants of the Russian Jews were supported by the governors, military 
commanders, officers of the police, &c (see Pur. 35, 21; 43, 15. 22. 32. 38. 
44. 46. 48; 44, 2). fH does not mean to their hearts’ content 

(French a coeurjoie; this would be Q 2 b fVl&Srd or ditsj rm 552). 
It implies simply that the Persian Jews had free hands in dealing with 
their assailants owing to the non-interference on the part of the authori¬ 
ties. Syr. *1 means in my opinion , in my judgment. The 

Persian governors &c received no instructions to suppress all anti-Jewish 
demonstrations (the royal edict issued by H could not be repealed; cf. 
8, 8 b ) but they did not; support the assailants of the Jews, and allowed 
the Jews to defend themselves. In this way the permission granted by 
H’s edict was not worth more than the pound of flesh which Portia* 
allowed Shy lock to cut from the body of Antonio. 

(6) The addition of [■p'Qin (<S is due to scribal expansion; 

the fight between the Jews and their assailants did not take place in the 
Acropolis, but in the City of Susa (cf. nn. on 1, 2; 4, 17). In vv. 12-15 
we find simply "jtSlilL not jnT2fl "j"2V2 • The scribes did not know 
the exact meaning of |nT2n ; they regarded it as a kind of epitheton 
ornans; cf. Assyr. Uruk supuru (JAOS 22, 8, n. 7). No importance 
can be attached to 6 V lv Sovo-oi? rfj TroAei, for <§ v has the same rendering 

* Cf. the interesting appendix to part iii (Vienna, 1907; of D. H. Muller, Die Mehri- 
und Soqotri-Sprache, pp. 159-165, entitled Die Wanderung der Portia-Sage ; cf. ibid. pp. 23- 
33: Die Portia von Gischin , and pp. 73-87: Die Portia von Zafar; see also ZDMG 61, 495. 
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in 1,2. For the occasional effacement by the scribes of characteristic 
diversities see Nah. 18 (ad v. 4) and OLZ 10, 307, below. 

The addition of 12X1 implies that 500 were dead or missing; cf. n. 
on 12Xbl 2P!-lb TElZJflb (3, 13). In the present passage S has sim¬ 
ply 5 but in v. 12: OpSolo • In both passages 

13X1 seems to be due to scribal expansion, just as p^XI ;pni after 
Sin F0/J (v. 5). The glossator, of course, did not intend “12X1 as 
inf. absol. (cf. n. on nUDfl > 2, 18) but as perfect (for 112X1)- Cf n. 
on bnp"l (v..27). 

(7) The names of the ten sons of H are just as doubtful as the names 
of the seven eunuchs (1, 10) or the names of the seven (?) councilors 
(1, 14). ® follows fH; also the names in 3 are almost identical with 

those given in fH; in <%, and especially in 6, the divergences (which are 
to some extent due to popular adaptation) are greater, as is evident from 
the following table: 




0 V 

© i 

5 

3 

1 


apcrav Kal Necrratv a 

&ap<rav (Kal tov ) 


Pharsandatha 

2 

■psb“ 

AeXcfxtiv 

aSeA.<£ov f 


Delphon 

3 

arcpx 

&acrya h 

<Papva 

Za^ic) 

Espliatha 

4 

arnis 

<Papa$a6a G 

Tayacj>apSada g 


Phoratha 

5 

srVwi 

Bap<xa d 



Adalia 

6 

anT-ia 

T T - "! 

2ap/3 aya 



Arid at ha 

7 


Mapp^xcrip^t, 

Map/xa<xaip.a 

V 

ZiUlS 

Phermestha 

8 


Pov<£aibv 


V 

Arisai 

9 


Apaaiov 



Art da i 

10 

ann 

t t : — 

Zafiov6aiov G 

l^aOovO 

Zo] 

| Jezatha 


(a) Corrected in (gS to tPapaavveaTauv, (gA ^ap<raye<TTav .— ( b ) (gA $ a ya (L ‘tcura).— (c) <g$ 
<J>apaa0a, (gA B apSada. — (d) (gSA BapeA (L Bapea). — (e) (gS Z a{5ov8e0av. (gA Za/3ovya0a.— ( f ) (gt 
Kal t'ov a8e\(f>ov aurou is, of course, a corruption of AeA <f>iov. — ( g) Taya may be due to dittogra- 
phy of ya in the preceding name in (g v , <t>ao-ya; (gL. reads •Papra, but this may be a corrup¬ 
tion of <t>a<ry a. — ( h ) |3>A . 

6 A <J>ap<javeo"ras may be more original than fH XHI3^IS ; the 1 in 
fH may be miswritten for C • is a transposition of 

(so £ A ) which may be a corruption for ]L*szl*,- r 3 (? transposed, o mis¬ 
written for m, miswritten for 1; see SG 2 , §2, C). The form 
is no doubt influenced by the Syr. word , beauty; corruptions 

of names are often not merely graphic but also due to popular etymology 
and adaptation; cf. ZDMG 61, 195, 9; 276, 8. 22. 28. Syr. 
means foolishness. 
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0 L 4>apcrav kclI tov a $c\<f)6v a vtov is a corruption of <Papcrav . . rav Kal 
AeX^iuv. In & the ^ is miswriting for ws. The e in AeA <fruv 

may be due to the influence of AeA<£ot, SeA<£is, SeA^a^. AeAc^A and 
AeA<£tW are Greek proper names. 

3>a<rya may be transposed from Ao-<£ay, and this may be a corruption 
of A<r<£ar (with T for T; c/. last n. on 2, 14) = ^ is pho- 

t t ; — 

netic spelling (see Kings 279, 52) for tfnSCtf • 

(8) 3>apaSa#a may be more original than XITfiS ; the *1 may stand 

for , and ^ for ^ ; cf. note on ‘1£H (7, 8) for ‘ngn. The reading 
arms is favored also by 0 L ( Taya)(f>apSaOa and '& («S A 

for Zr r s . The l instead of d in 5 A may be due to dissimilation; 

see ZDMG 61, 194, 13; 195, 4 (cf. also = Badakhshan; see 

JHUC, No. 114, p. lll b ). The insertion of the in may be 

influenced by the Greek words in Syriac which begin with *4 m r a ; cf. 
Brockelmann’s Lex. Syr. 286. 0 s <£apaa#a is miswriting for <I>apSa0a 
(with A for A) cf. cfrovpai for cj>ovp&i (see n. on v. 26). 

is supported by <£ i-^5. The initial of tf"»b"Jtf may 

be due to dittography of the final ^ of the preceding amiE (lor 

arms) just as the prefixed Taya in 0 L Tayacfaap&aOa may be due to 
dittography (or rather tritography) of the second syllable of the pre¬ 
ceding <£a<rya; see above, n. g. The prefixed before each of the 

ten names may be secondary. 0 SA BapeA may be a corruption of ApeA = 
bn» = bis; the initial B may be due to the preceding name, 0 A Bap$a0a 
= 0 V QapaSada. 

B |j-o corresponds to “J“H of fH XPiTHa ; <& A ^r-» has preserved 
the )n. The transposition may be due to the fact that |j-o is more 

common in Syriac than . Owing to the vocalic character of the r 

there is not much difference in Syriac between initial 1 and ; cf. 
SG 2 , § 52 (also § 32) and for the dropping of the final ft see § 26, C. 0 
'Sapftaxa may be a corruption of ApSaOa, the initial 3a is perhaps due to 
dittography of the second syllable of the preceding Bapcra. Ap/?aya (for 
ApSaOa) may be influenced by the Persian names ’Ap/JaK^s, ’Ap/?apios, 
'Ap/Siavys, &c. 

(9) & may be a corruption of (with for r , m for , 

p 

and a for .*.) influenced, perhaps, by , persuasion , supplication. 

<£ A ZaAa io stands for ; the xo is due to corrupt ditto¬ 
graphy of the following . 0 Mappacnpa = Bappaara = <I>appao-Ta; for m 

= b =p see AJSL 23,235, n. 16; cf. n. on <£ M (1,10) 

and nswnn n:robiam (Am. 4,3) for hd“ bin mrobicm (cf. 

• t t t v : - ; t : 

{// 32, 4 and BL 45, n. 1; also above, n. on 2, 7). 

<& ^xn-o is miswritten for , and ffl may be miswritten for 
*£*H — *Pov<£ai09. Cf. 'P(x)7rapa?. 
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<5 stands for . © ’ApcraTos seems to correspond to No. 8: 

; it may be originally a variant of ‘Potato? = X^X which may 
be a corruption of ^“1 (see above). 

& Zo] seems to be shortened from Ba£ou0aTos, in 6 V transposed: Za- 
fiovOaios. ffl »nn may be a corruption of tfniTl, Vazutha (with 
for } and transposition) cf. lEVPianX (1, 1) for wT’trnX. I£a OovO 
may be a corruption of I£a fiovO = Zat /3ov0 = Bat lovO = XITTl = XrnT*l • Ch 
(EB 5215) thinks that NITTI is a corruption of ^r»5“iZ • It seems to me 
more probable that all the names of H’s sons are corruptions of Jerali- 
meel. Cf. footnote to n. on 2, 14. 

All these explanations are, of course, entirely conjectural (see Pur. 
27, 40, which might have been cited also in ZDMG 61, 195, 14) but it is 
important to show that all those divergences (apparentl} 7 irreconcilable) 
may be derived from the same text. B’s statement, that some of the 
names in 6 are entirely different, is an exaggeration; Wd even says that 
[all] the names of the sons of H appear in (S in an entirely different form. 

The Persian etymologies given by Ben fey and Ben ary (quoted in 
B) are no doubt unsatisfactory (for Scheftelowitz see my remarks in 
AJP 27, 164; cf. J’s preface) but J’s Heb. etymologies are worse. J 
combines Bapcra = fc^blX with the name of the King of Sodom, 

(Gen. 14, 2) and 'Pou<£aTos is supposed to be f-p X5P; for ’Apo-atos J 
compares fTlZPiP 5 ^ao-ya, J thinks, may be a corruption of TICE and 

xncrzns (for m xrn:izn5) is supposed to be tmZD 123*15, eques 
gloriae. 

(10) It is hardly necessary to add that the ko! before rov? Sem vtovs 
Ajuuav in 6 L is secondary, just as the 1 before D^BHTZnX bx in 8, 9. 
Four of the ten names have dropped out in 6 L (just as four of the names of 
the seven councilors are not represented in & ; see nn. on 1, 14). There¬ 
fore the remaining six names were no longer felt to be identical with the 
ten sons of H. 

Instead of p S has . 

(11) Gen. 6, 13 affords no parallel to “lib XZ which is 

equivalent to dLUt , whereas XZ in fcO “VZZ bz yp 

^32b is synonymous with *nbz “M and *nb h 3XiZJD = Assyr. nasanni 
1 iLbi (HW 484 b ). It corresponds to the Assyr. ana sakan abubi 
ubla libbasun in 1. 14 of the cuneiform account of the Deluge; see 
my remarks ad loc. in KAT 2 (cf. HW 231 a ).* The phrase XZ in 

Gen. 6,13 means it is put before my mind (for consideration) or suggests 
itself tome; *“sb XZ P1Z2Z bZ yp cannot mean According to me the 
end of all flesh is come , i. e. the extermination of mankind is at hand 
according to my opinion. Ezek. 7, 6 does not prove that does not 

♦For Jensen’s translation die Sturmfluth zu machen “ brachte hervor" ihr Herz die 
grossen Gdtter (KB 6, 231) see my remarks in JAOS 22, 9. 
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depend on ^2- Nor is it possible to derive yp from "pp, to loathe 
(AoF 3, 396: taedet me generis humani). This idea is expressed in 
vv. 6. 7. Cf. also Am. 8, 2: b’J ypu JO • 

(13) 5 omits rnt: by d». 

For the justification of E’s request to gibbet the ten sons of H see 
last n. on 8, 11. 

(16) fH is pluperfect (as in v. 2) and means they had organ¬ 

ized themselves; contrast 7bnp fl i in v. 15. A new nbnp was necessary 
as soon as the Jews learned that the edict was to be in force for one 
more day. 

B proposes to read oipD instead of HID (<® v aveiravo-avro , £ 
and R (in K) proposes to read DpDHlb (8, 13) or QipD ; also GB 14 , 44 b 
states that we must read an inf. of QpD ; see, however, AJSL 21, 141, 
n. 21 and the remarks on the emendation KXypoiv for vpv in nn. on 3, 7. 
ffl DHirk/J HiDl is a misplaced gloss (cf. n. on 3, 7) with Waiu expli¬ 
cative (cf. n. on 1, 17) to H1D1 in v. 17; it is probably derived from v. 22 
(cf. n. on 8, 14). 

Instead of 75,000 (so, too, £=&3) has 15,000 (pvpiovs 7r€vraKtcr^tAtovs) 
£H is more original; 6 represents a subsequent mitigation. S’s state¬ 
ment that 6 as well as have 15,000 instead of 75,000 is incorrect; cf. 
n. on 4, 7. We need not suppose that 75,000 represents the aggregate 
number of the enemies of the Jews (the soldiers of Antiochus Epiphanes 
and his successors) who were slain by the Jews in the Maccabean battles, 
although this may have been the opinion of the glossator who added the 
gloss b n H in 8,11. We read in 1 M 11, 47 that 3,000 Jews, which Jona¬ 
than (the Maccabean prototype of Mordecai; see second n. on 6, 8) had 
sent to Antioch, at the request of King Demetrius II, about the end of 
b. c. 145, slew 100,000 men there in one day. The whole city was at the 
mercy of the Jews ( KareKparycrav ol ’Iov&uoi rrjs 7r6Xeu)s rj/3ovXovro , cf. 

D-HlnTl 5 v. 5). This, it may be supposed, is the his¬ 

torical prototype of the slaughter of the assailants of the Jews in the 
Persian empire under the reign of Xerxes. 

(17) S’s rendering, Am dreizehnten Tage des Monats Adar dafanden 

sie Ruhe , und den vierzehnten machten sie zu einem Tage des Festmalils 
und der Freude , is impossible. K connects “linnb iTtZHbuD DVQ 

TItf (at the beginning of v. 17) with HPfiEH DiTKDTZn 3*PHfi 

qbtf in the preceding verse, the intervening clause HS DHblT J^b HI-T2 
QT being regarded as a parenthesis. In 6 V this clause is transposed: 
a7T(x)\c(Tav yap avrwv pvpiovs 7revTa/ao-yiA/ovs rrj TpifTKaLSeKarr) tov ASap, Kal 
ovSev 8iyp7rao-av. For <§ v TpicrKaiSeKaTr} (= Bfl) has Teo-o-apeo-KaiSeKaTrj (cf. 
last n. on 3, 7). The clause OT inblT S^b H-THHl, which severs 
the connection between fbtf D^DDtZH HllB/jn DSTKDTZn and 

“ns unnb msiba ora, seems to be a scribal expansion, derived 
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from the end of v. 10 {cf. footnote to n. on 2, 3). The “pc should 

be after . 

(18) V. 18 is omitted in Sb. 

(19) K e thiv tDTTlsn? Q e re (as though the } were due to 

T 

dittography of the 1 ; cf. n. on lElTnZJntf , 1, 1) owing to the following 
DTPS!"! ; but Talmudic 75pQ means inhabitant of an unwalled place , 

T 

and rVYPB is merely an explanatory gloss to Dp*ri£l""i • 

In pre-Maccabean times Jerusalem was the only fortress; all the other 
towns were rfi7“>3 ; cf. W 96, below. According to B and S the K e thiv 
is incorrect. 3 renders freely: Hi vero Judcei qui in oppidis non mu- 
ratis ac villis morabantur . has |ZV, j-oc-o , 

just as renders ol ’IovSaioi ol SLonrappevoi iv iracry X^P^ T t) ^ 0) ‘ ^ 

s PTpn -pm -wrss “p-nr-p, w awnssn in p ^-ntr 

^snp n pn pTpn -purr ■h. At the end of the verse © adds: 61 Se kcl- 
TOiKovvres iv rats /x^rp07rdAecrtr Kai rr/v e / /cat i tov ASap cvcfapoo'vvrjv ayaOrjv 
ayov<TLV e£a7rooTeAAovTes pepiSas Kat rots TrAqariov. This addition was originally 
omitted in <® v . 

For nWB (= n; see n. on 2, 18) c/. rpIYljfc (2, 9). Meg. 7 a 
we read that Rabbi Jehudali sent Rabbi Osha'yah a leg of veal and a 
pitcher of wine '2lb “'b lltD fiKilO “HIT '21 

Siam 1*2131 Knbn sbj'SI). ® renders: pm piltSSD (SZpov). 3 

partes epularum et ciborum. 

(20) Wd thinks it not impossible that vv. 20-28 and 29-32, which B 
considers to be a subsequent addition, were taken from an older source, 
and that E was composed for the purpose of explaining these two docu¬ 
ments, just as some critics believe that the object of the Book of Jonah 
is to explain the psalm in c. 2; contrast AJSL 23, 256. B (376, below) 
stated: Die Einschaltung 9 , 20-32 wird aus einem anderen Purim- 
Buche in unser Purim-Buch hineingestellt sein. But it is a mistake to 
suppose that the entire section 9 , 20-32 is derived from a different source. 
The first three verses (20-22) are genuine, also the first part of 26 and 
vv. 27 and 28 a ; but vv. 23-25, the second part of v. 26, v. 28 b , and 29-32 
represent secondary additions. They were not taken from an older 
source, but added by a later glossator (cf. Pur. 44, 31). 

M, the prime minister, had received reports from all the governors of 
the provinces, stating what had happened on the 13 th of Adar, how many 
assailants of the Jews had been slain, and how the Jews had celebrated 
the following day. M sent this information to all his coreligionists in 
the Persian empire, urging them to commemorate this notable event for 
all time to come. 

(21) ffi cipb (® tfa"pb) is Aramaic {cf. last but one n. on 1, 8). 

Ruth 4 , 7, where we find Qftpb, is a gloss. The phrase D n pb 
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means to enjoin upon them. £ has ji . 5 reads also 

cA^loo at the beginning of v. 23. 

For -vjjy mam nr nsi "ns ^nnb "ray nyzna dv ns D n izy 

^2 <& has |) , s .^, , just as 5 uses for "VO in 

8, 9. For |1^ <?/. DY (Prov. 7, 20). 

(22) The 5 in DTfcTS 0& KYJY "pTH 5 c/. n. on *H51, 1, 17) is not 
the Kaph similitudinis , but the Kctph veritatis (GK 27 , § 119, x). 

(23) The section vv. 23-25 is a gloss; see n. on v. 20. The immediate 

sequel of v. 22 is v. 26: — Q M "fi3 DYJ^b IfcOp "p b}L therefore 

(i. e. on account of the D"3V2Sb lYOFffll TCH ‘S TS'S ni37J nibffilS) 
they called these days Purim (i. e. portions , from -nig = "HTI3 = Vedic 
purti, portion). It was of course unnecessary in this connection to add 
after nisn DlS b^ the explanation: HY-H • The statement b^SH 
b-nan S7H ^>13 in v. 24 and 3, 7 is quite different: it involves a new 
etymology of “flS , and therefore it was necessary to add the explanation. 

The Persian term D^“>12 is equivalent to Heb. IYD7J > portions or 
presents of food (cf. Neh. 8, 10. 12) exchanged at the Purim festival. 
The singular of tTYl3 was not , but ■niS = ^1">12 > the Middle 
Iranian form (*purde) of Vedic purti (syn. daksina) portion , espe¬ 
cially the portion given by the offerer to the sacrificer; cf. J-Q7J Ex. 29, 
26; Lev. 7, 33; *8, 29. The omission of the 1 (which is preserved in 6 L 
^ovpSi) is due to haplography; cf. n. on ■EYTTCJftK ( 1 ? !)• <t>povpai 
(i. e. ivatches , vigils) is a popular adaptation of <f>ovpai (with A for A) 
= <j>ovpSi. This popular etymology may have been suggested by the 
vigils (cf. Ex. 12, 42) or watch-meetings which have been held 

on New Year’s eve from times immemorial. The Purim festival is a 
Jewish adaptation of the Persian spring festival Nauroz , and this is 
derived from the Babylonian New Year’s festival (about the time of the 
vernal equinox) so that Q"'Y)3 = rfil/J corresponds to Lat. strenae , 
French 6trennes. The observance of the Persian New Year’s festival 
was combined with the commemoration of Nicanor’s Day; see Pur. 3, 6; 
4, 41; 9, 26; 10, 39; 14, 40; 17, 7. 23; 46, 24. 29. 32;* 50, 37; 51, 10; 52, 
4; ZDMG 61, 275, 17; 277, 1. 

For bnp read, with J5&, ibSlpl ; so, too, Oort; cf. the Q e re in v. 27 
and Kings 127,46; 269, 6. The verb b^p is Aramaic {cf. last n. on 4, 7) 
but it is not a denominative verb derived from nbnp (B, w). 

The clause rfi’iwb ibnn refers to the celebrations of the 

victory over their assailants, and Drrbtf "OT'E alludes 

to the two days of feasting on the 14 th and 15 th of Adar. The Jews in 
Susa had celebrated the 15 th day; the provincial Jews, the 14 th . M 
recommended the perpetual general observance of both days. 

* In 1. 22 read Franz for Harder. 
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(21) For j-c (3, 1) & has here H 5 • 

S thinks that DlZJ^b after D^TUTn by 21TH (c/. Nah. 1, 11) is 
an erroneous repetition of DlH^bl at the end of the verse; but D-Qtfb 
1° is correct, and D13i<bl is an explanatory gloss to the preceding 
Q/^rib • S has simply ^sJ| (j-s 

For b“i:~ sin ns bsn, tOero \l/rj<f)i(TfM Kal KXrjpov , see nn. on 

3 , 7 . © sin:? sin irvx scs yns, ® 2 sin anba siai sc'3 yas 
smy • 

IIH DEnb is a paronomasia (so Schultz; cf. C 233). The assonance 

t \ : 

with the name H might be imitated by translating to harm them or to 
mayhem them. For QHfl we must point D"^n ; all the forms of U72tl 

T \ T \ 

in OT are forms of D7?7 ; see Nah. 14. On the other hand, all the forms 
of the stem of nisbri > execrations must be derived from *pb (ZDMG 
37, 535) = ; cf. Aram. ■p3"H = ,* also Heb. TIT = si'r 

and AJSL 23, 215, 1. 13; for uj instead of izj cf. Cant. 59 {ad v. 11) and 
Kings 141, 26. 

(25) £E does not mean when it came , scil. fOIEnE (so 

B, Wd, S) but when she came , scil. E (so LB, AV, K). The 

author of the original book would not have written > hut 

nsbsn -inc». 

£H "130n Uy (omitted in E) cannot mean {he commanded) by letters 
(so AV). According to GB 14 , 542 a the phrase means {lie spoke) in con¬ 
nection with a letter , i. e. by means of a letter (Arab, xjuc ^Ji^). S 
{da verkiindigte er) mit dem Schreiben which is explained to mean zu- 
gleich mit dem Erlass des Schreibens (contrast 21*0/22 Djfij Ezr. 1, 1; 
cf. Kings 179, 2). Nor can “0CFJ D3? mean he gave a written order 
(B, Wd, K). flfl nscn D3> is a tertiary gloss referring to the letter which 
the King had authorized H to send to all the governors &c (3, 12; 8, 5). 
The first glossator simply stated: The King said, The mischief which H 
planned against the Jews, shall recoil on his own head; so H and his ten 
sons were impaled. A subsequent glossator deemed it necessary to empha¬ 
size the fact that the King had made this statement although he had 
authorized H to exterminate all the Jews in his empire; he therefore 
added D3>, i. e. in spite of the letter (scil. which the King had 

authorized H to send to the governors &c). For DJ?, in spite of cf. 


♦Arab. = | , fiat cake of bread baked on a griddle , or in the ashes of a fire 

(not in the oven) is an Aram, loanword with £ (owing to the preceding^) for p = ; cf. 

)St-Bibl. (Men. 

ruff, chopped straic, 


juLOp (ZAT 25, 359) and , ph QlSil d K 19, 6; Is. 6, 6) = post-Bibl. tTSm (Men. 

63 ») . For r u fat and rufat cf. ruff a and 

chaff. ' / ) ? 
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nrDJ (Neh. 5, 18) and WdG 2, 161, below. The statement of the 
glossator, lb HI H23K“l by D'TltTn by “ICK Hymn mmi-Ha 2113' 
yyn by ran nxi ms, is at variance with the original narrative; the 
glossator might have said: ''S'HQ by 2w” "ISS Win “irUlLTia mm 

yyn by ms ibm truo by m*irrn ; «/• n. on 8 , i. 

(26) For the first part of v. 26 see n. on v. 23. The author of the 

original Book may have known that “"fig (or rather "'T|3="'TT1S) was a 

0 0 . 

Pers. word for H3/J • & reads ^Jcn ^cJ] ]j-o 

; here may be a corruption (or adaptation) of l^s. Instead 
of j^as it would be better to point £ has ipp *p “p;C; 

SC2 Din: by smis ■pb-an? ®' 2 my by amis *pb*sn swarb mp 

■ptr y^si snpyi smis . in ® 2 amis is derived from NFHi©, wrath , 
i.e. punishment , (cf. AJSL 23, 227, 1. 11; ZDMG 61, 286, 30) from 

T)S, fo 6oi7 (see iVa/i. 43). The rendering Unheil (given in Dal man’s 
Worterbuch) is unwarranted. may have combined Q"nl3 with J"pl3 ? 
winepress = Blutbad (massacre, carnage). See Pur. 51, 38 and third 
paragraph of nn. on 3, 7. 

The second part of v. 26 is a gloss explaining the "p b^ at the 
beginning of the verse, with special reference to I'^p at the beginning 
of v. 27. The “p ^3? to be explained is repeated at the beginning of the 
explanation; see Ezekiel 41, 16.22.27 and the translation of Ezek. 
(SBOT) p. 1, below.; p. 94, below; cf. also gloss r in my restoration of t/f 
68 (AJSL 23, 239 and 224)). Two explanations of "p b^ are given; the 

first is: la-i nm riKin maan mm by by; the second: —-21 nro by 

nrrby ran • The second is a tertiary gloss explaining the preceding 

gloss: rim by=nxTrs mann mm bn by, and nrrby yan nm= 

ik - '- nm • The phrase nKTn ma»n mm bn by was sufficiently explicit; 
therefore this tertiary gloss substitutes simply ; but IfcO ["pJl 

might be misunderstood, and was therefore explained by 3P3|"J 
nrrby, in order to make it clear that IfcO f“J7J did not mean what they 
had seen , but ivhat they had experienced ; cf. the explanation of fc$rHl3 
in & 2 , quoted above, "ply KDp3?1 • S’s rendering, Desivegen , nacli 

alien den Worten des Briefs , so wohl in Betreff dessen , was sie selbst 
dieserhalb erlebten , als dessen was sie betraf , setzten die Juden fest , is 
monstrous {cf. n. on 4, 7). Also AV and K connect the verb at the 
beginning of v. 27 with the preceding clause. 

(27) For I7^p read l/^pl • This is the sequel of the clause at the 
beginning of v. 26, Ten DID by □*"*]£ nbiCl nwb IKIp ',5 by, the 
verb 17j*ip being coordinated to IfcOp • 

The following bspl (Q e re lb3.pl) is a gloss to the preceding 172*p; 
it was added owing to the ibspl at the beginning of the gloss vv. 23-25. 
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£ lias simply for both bDpI V2*p; cf. n. on v. 21, also footnote to 

n. on 2, 3. 

ill DVbSFl refers to the proselytes (contrast D“H!TriD in 8, 17). 

For DJTbj we must not read Qmbx (contrast last n. on 4, 5). In 
Dmb? DVbSFl this preposition means in addition to; see Kings 125, 7. 

Ill TniP sbl (<?/• 1? 19) is misplaced; it should be transposed to the 
end of this verse, after miTD ujIZJ bDD , and instead of sbl we 

must read T'HT xbl, referring to Fib^F D^JTI "DTS Dtf; cf. the gloss 
in v. 28 b . The-letters *| and “1 are easily confounded; cf. n. on isn (7, 8). 
For transposition of 1 see also Nah. 41 (limb for ntlbl, &c). 

n dsbtsi onn according to their writing and according to 
their time (but <£ ^|) means according to the 

written traditions concerning these days (festal regulations, festal 
legends, &c; see Pur. 11, 35; 9, 22) and according to their dates , viz. 
the 14 th and 15 th of Adar; i.e. the last full moon of the j"i3lZJ > the tropical 
year (AJSL 22, 256). For the reason why the two spring festivals, 
Purim and Passover, are not celebrated at the vernal equinox, on the 
first day of the first month, but on the 14 th and 15 th days of the 12 th 
and the 1 st months, respectively, see conclusion of n. on v. 31. For the 
two days of the festival cf. VlTH iznhn DVD. (1 S 20, 34). B’s view 
that DDHDD refers to M’s letter (vv. 20. 23) is erroneous. For fJT cf. 
n. on fTO (8, 9). 

(28) The second part of this verse is an explanatory gloss, not only to 

the first part of v. 28, but also to the, end of v. 27. <£ has for 

rar, and jjaiJ for q^ . 

(29) Verses 29-32 represent a subsequent addition. 

For bTrnH FQ, which seems to be a tertiary addition, see n. on 2,15. 

The prefixed 1 in ■'STlBI is a secondary addition (cf. n. on v. 10). 
The original text of this gloss was no doubt: FX FDbBFl *1FCX DFDrfi 
CT"En mjX CFpb mrrTl ‘Wia rpn bs, Queen E described, all 
the power of the Jew M in order to enjoin this Purim message (which 
M had sent to the Jews; see vv. 20-22) i.e. E sent a letter to all the Jews 
setting forth M’s capacity for action and performance (especially oaa 
iwocrjaev , what he had accomplished for his coreligionists and what he 
might accomplish for them in the future) and urging them to observe 
the feast of Purim as prescribed by M. V. 32 (*lFCfc< speaks 

only of E, not of M. <S V reads in the present verse: /cat eypaij/ev E aOyp 
rj fiaatXiaaa Ovyarrjp ApuvaSafi /cat MapSoyaios 6 ’IovSatos oaa kirotyaav. The 
original reading may have been /cat lypai/'ev JZaOrjp fj fiaaCXiaaa Ovyarrjp 
ApuvaSa/3 oaa hrotyazv (so <S s ) MapSoyaios 6 ’IovSatos. 

ffi pph bs ns cannot mean ivith all strength , with all energy; 
AV with all authority; K unter Einsetzung Hires ganzen Ansehens; 
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3 omni studio. This expression would be still more peculiar than the 
phrase “iSCt! TJX (v. 25). With all energy or most emphatically 
might be expressed by qph bjG or flpTH bj2, but not "pH ^5 nX . 
I love thee ivith all my strength (cf. Mark 12, 30) would be blDU 7pnX 
"'1X^3 (of. Deut. 6 , 5). The prefixed FlX must be the nota accusativi; 
so ££ 2 (X2pin bD tT)- For nX=PP see Nah. 25. £ has 
for rpn bD nx • 

ffi rroisn is a tertiary gloss; cf. n. on 2, 14. Also nXTH is a sub¬ 
sequent addition. 

(30) V. 30 is omitted in <S. 

01 nb'jn (& ob^c) is impersonal (cf. n. on 8 , 10). But the original 
text may have been nbirm; the masculine form may have been sub¬ 
stituted after ^TlnTi “'JITJ (v. 29) had been transposed. In Cant. 2,7, 
on the other hand, the feminine form has been substituted for the mas¬ 
culine form (mnxn nx is a later addition) because ysrpu “!✓ may 

have reminded some readers of Job 40, 17: T^XD "DDT VSiT, where 

1 1 1 1 

= cauda Hor. Sat. 1 , 2, 45; 2, 7, 49. The original meaning of ygn 
= is intendere. Cf. the explanation of the scriptio plena nrizr 

(Cant. 5, 2) BL 33. 

For rvoba read n‘Ob/,23; cf. n. on (1,9) and GK 27 , § 118, g; 

j? giZn . 

ill ITJX1 Dlblfl (&, transposed, lii) does not 

mean words of peace and truth (so AV; S Worte des Friedens und der 
Wahrheit; 3 ut haberent pacem et susciperent veritatem; C 2 ^b*"J 
XEUlpTl X^blSl) but words of greeting and faithfulness (cf. Psalms 
80, 27). LB mit freundliclien und treuen Worten , K mit freund- 
schaftlichen und wohlgemeinten Worten. The Queen, of course, did not 
send a warlike message or a statement that was not true; but she sent 
her coreligionists friendly greetings, emphasizing the fact that she would 
remain a faithful Jewess and never abandon the religion of her fathers. 

(31) ft! -inc&o after 'Tl“TI is a tertiary gloss. 

The Drrby in nrrby C*p *llZ5fcO does not refer to ntTSUf, as Wd 
supposes, but to the Jews; cf. DPPbj D fl pb in v. 21. 

nnpyn mcnsn •’"□i, at the end of this verse, means the 
procedures (cf. n. on 1, 13) or institutions of the great fast (plur. intens.) 
and their crying (or invocation ), 5® "pniTVlb^, X7J1S1 "'b"'?J 
xrrayrm . This refers to 4, 1.3.16. M had cried with a loud and 
bitter cry (HTJl PlblJ npJ'T p}'TT) and the Jews had fasted, wept, 
and lamented ("5C/J1 *021 DV£) when the edict of H became known. 
Afterwards E asked M to fast with all the Jews of Susa for her sake, 
three days and three nights, before she went to the King, and E herself 
with her maids fasted in the same way. 
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The statement in the present passage, .... jn^ D^pb , 

Dnp^Tl '"OTt • • • . l£*p '"UZJfcO would seem to imply that 

the Jews had adopted the fasting (and crying) before they adopted the 
feasting. They may have observed the Babyl. New Year’s festival at 
first as a fast-day, but the less orthodox Jews (the Sadduceans) may 
have gradually adopted the celebration of the (Babyl. and) Persian New 
Year’s festival (just as many modern Jews celebrate Christmas). This 
was afterwards sanctioned by the ecclesiastical authorities, but the date 
was changed: the feast was celebrated, not at the beginning of the first 
month, but at the middle of the preceding month, just as the ancient 
Heb. spring festival, the Passover, was not celebrated at the beginning 
(new moou) of the first month (about the time of the vernal equinox) 
but at the middle (full moon) of the first month, in order to avoid a 
coincidence of the Jewish Passover and the Babylonian New Year’s 
festival. 

During the Babyl. Captivity Ezekiel (about 570 b. c.) recommended 
to observe the Day of Atonement on the 1 st of Tishri, while the New 
Year was to be celebrated on the 10 th of Tishri, in order to avoid a 
coincidence of the Jewish New Year with the Babyl. festival at the 
beginning of the second half of the year. Under Persian dominion, 
about 500 b. c. (when the Priestly Code was compiled in Babylonia) the 
two festivals in the seventh month, as prescribed by Ezekiel, exchanged 
places so that the Day of Atonement was observed on the 10 th of Tishri, 
because the Persians celebrated the /xayo<£ov«z on that day. Cf. n. on 
v. 27 and Pur. 4, 20-37; 20, 3; 33, 14. 

(32) Wd’s view that *15 <03 refers either to the book from which the 
author took the two letters (cf. n. on v. 20) or to our Book of E, is 
gratuitous. Heb. “>532 does not necessarily mean in the book (AY) 
it may also mean in a book (so K, S) see Kings 191, 37. 

h 

(1) For the misplaced gloss in v. 1 see fourth paragraph of nn. on 2, 18. 

(2) In v. 2 a we must transpose a and A* the opening clause, * 0 ^ 

inTQjfi ispln rrayc > should follow the second clause, H513 
■^b^n ib^: ; even the first clause ‘inTDjfi 1 £pn hw) 1 '- 

refers to M, not to the King. 

The clause “jb-H ib^j is a scribal expansion derived from 

5, 11; it cannot mean whereunto the King advanced him (so AY; K zu 
der ihn der Konig erliob) nor does it mean whom the King advanced 
(so S; & ® NSb'J “■'■'m '1, Z- iXDTC “TV T" 1 *") 

or whereby the King had advanced him (B; 3 qua exalt a v it Mar - 
dochceum). Cf. footnote to n. 011 2, 3. 
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(3) For tr-nrrb blljfi it would be better to read D^Tirpu b 1131 • 
5 V-oo-k . The b instead of 2 seems to be due to the b in 

^bftb *1312312 and to the following clause, VHS ulb (& ■’JTl 

"priniS^D^, omitted in &) which, of course, does not mean 
acceptable to most of his brethren (contrast n. on 4, 3) but acceptable to 
the multitude of his brethren , i. e. to his numerous coreligionists (so 
B, S). In the large number of his coreligionists there was not one who 
disliked him. Cf. V3D, -1, the large number of his sons (5, 11). 

The phrase ift3?b 2lT3 123 means: he tried to promote the interests 
of the Jews, while b^b Dibl23 "Q'Tl implies that he was not 

haughty and distant, but affable and kind to the meanest among his 
brethren, in spite of his exalted position. For QlbuD *1211 S refers to 
Zech. 9, 10; 4 , 85, 9. Cf. f 122: -p Dlb'i2 XSTPZTIX and HffipaS 

[The Hebrew text follows.] 
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nmriw D'Tirrn onn in: nas nary : nDisn “12 by- p “ay 
mayb aito orb basin nnaicb imiy D“b “jin: lies s-nm 
nmn inyib ms Mjiy nbmn rnmi nnmy pn oms 
T T-'p'V p-ipn c: by n^is nbsn narb isnp -p by p : □----sb 
□*w'y nrnb { f crrby cnb:n by bn nyiT byi nrrby cmr-T; 
.T’n’yy' sbif n;m nrra byy Dsiypi Darcy nbsn Darn ac ns 
nrsmn nnsmy ini nin byy npyn D‘iyp nbsn D-nm 

*:' , Tn n-y“i nmin nrny 

on sibn {“man ispri niryiy bai? ““dtp nbn:> rimsi if 
pn-ny p : cpi miy pbiyb nnnn "ai “iso by nnnny 
ma mP vns abb asm m-nnPf brsai * "bab n:aa mn-n 

:an- bab mba “qti iayb 

: an-bs anna nnn nas nsi mayb ibnn nas ns Bminv, n'bapi 9, 23 ( P ) 
annsb cnr.v. by nan DmnTi bn nn's 'j'si'n snnan p per, m 24 
aia*> ™ nas "pan ash nshm waanb (bman sin) he bsni re 
via nsi ins ibni lasn by omnn by nan nas nynn innana 

:pyn by 

'rbnpi 27 Co «isn nai nsrn nnasn nr bn by p by 26 (<0 
aynia me sb annn omnn ima mam sb nbsn amisn laa 28 « 

ns apb f miner, anna"f apn bn ns \ f ««nnban mas annm 29 m 
amayi yna bs aminm bn bs amso nbaa :«ampn mas b 
ns apb :nasi aiba man a"Tj’ans ninba’a’ nrna nsai 31 
“asm ’’iirin aim nr,by n a p nasa anaara nbsn amm, ■’a - ' 
mas nasai :anpyn maian mm aynr byi aas: by lap 32 

:nsaa annr nbsn amsn man ap 

a n n'pans 3 m -pan ibis nas 10, 2 <«> 

nebs man nai nnn by 26 («> naan ay 9 ,nn (w) anasbi 9, 24 (m 
nnban nnesi 31 (w) naan nsm «s) baas nn 29 <«) 


9,22 


27.26 


28 


10, 2 

3 
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Tick nbr.o 
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■cnirm orn 6 prom 

: sms mm 
Knoons mm 9 
•'3 Tk mm 


:D3imo nn'mon lorn um nro 
:o's mime oon 
Kn'c’ions mm 
■jisbn mm 
t Knees mm 

T 


"tik mm Kn'-rTa mm 

.•Km'iT’i mm mbiK mm 

inbo sb mom onn m-nnn nn's smon p pn on nnor 

:mr ms 

nomi :-bon ^esb *pion mmnnn nsco sn mnn non 
o-k mime iron * mimm onn a pure nnbon nncsb “|bon 
noi lor no “jbon mono nmrn pn on nnor mm 
:orni nr “jnopn noi pb pen -nbrnr 
nos nmri'b to nr pr mo "jbon br dk tck nosm 
: yrn br ibrr pn on nnor mm non mm morb porn 
pn on nnor mm porn nn pern p mornb -jbon nomi 

:ibn 


9, 6 

7 


8 


*1 


12.11 


13 

14 


orb nor nrnns non ns porn nos DTTrn ibnpm -j 
:dt ms inbo sb n-Tnm o‘k mime obo porn imm ms 
\ \ no33 br non ibnp3 “bon moo nos norm nmoi ie 
onnb nor noibo non I [] qbs mmol noon on-minn "rm i 7 
: nnooi nmoo do tk nirri in nor nrmsn j*jnoi THms 
nor nrnnsm in nor noibon ibnp 3 pion nos mmorni is 
br : nnooi nmoo no tk non in nor noonn noi in 19 

T 

ms onnb nor nrms do ms mor 0 mmsn mnn-n p 
nnrnb o n K moo n'booi mo mm nnooi nnoo 
mnorn br bs mnso nbom nbsn mnmn ms mono nnem 3 
wrbr n*pb :mpinnni mrnnpn '“jbon momo brn nos 21 
noon nr nm tk onnb nor nrnns nr ms minr mrnb 


nmnn u 00 nasi (0 nmnn 6 m pain nm 9, n m 
dt* ms inbo sb rvram 16 w “nm w mnn 12 w 

CTyonK 9 , a 00 mnsn nja doubt « (<o cmzpku nisi « «) 
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ynir trin nyi inna "ms nrrn rni mnsni nramnnsn 8 
: e i3nba dji nyi manna nrnai nrt: n; n ": nsm nmryi 
nmnn nn) nrso nbarn “jban nynta nnrm t- ]ban nan nnnr 11 
nyi ny bra mss nrrrb "jban ps nas :( x arnn * , rrV n 
ny* br ns nnsbi nnbi Taanb mass by naybi bnpnb 
f -ban nirna baa ms nr a nnns nm’nsn nrnai '“/t;’ 12 
nnrn pans. :(ms am Kin) nay oaa annb ray naibaa 13 
nrnr nrnbi D-ayn bab nba (nrnai nrna baa m yanb) 

: onnrsa npsnb nm nrb Dn v ny 
“jban asba sa h “annai rD'bn'r’a isa n o ann nan amnn ia. u 
*aia rani yarns! yin *ynani onban’f nun 3 niaba ainba 
nrna ban :njri pai nnaai nnis nrvn animb rnbnn 17.1c 
nnaa raa lmi “jban -an nas Dipia nyi n-y baai nrnai 
ornma ynsn mya D-ani am nri nnaa D-nvrb yaai 

inn-by arrm nr® bsa -a 

nas la Dr nay naibaa (ns am sin) am nay naaai 9, x 
nnirm ibnp: : p sin “jisnii °maynb mm “ban nan ran 2 
sb a\xi nnyn -apaaa t nbab * -jban nirna baa nn*nya 
myi mnsm oasnnansni nirnan na bai :*nnasb nay 3 
nrna “anna binr m nnninn ns n^saia -jbab nas nasban 4 
onmis baa nrnmrn lar : < nirnan baa “bin iyaai “jban n 


Qionpa («) a-i'pans 8 ,1 <o 

orabn nanaa nmnvi bxn 8, 

9 («) 

nib abbirn Qian 00 w 

bn 11 00 ’■’■nnmrnxn 

^ (A) 

Dmninnxn u(«) 

wm’onx 

12 «) 

n-pin •junoi 

n:ru rnm nban -nm nmnm 

(*) 

nraan (») 

nbnr ant mayi ■ 

rj (p) 

ana eibob ornmn in^s nib nrx ora 9 , 

« (a) 

2 (y) 

T 

nrrx:tai nan aa nbc nirx 

(0) 

nmby ■'ana mi bs: n 3 to 

nrayn ba by anna ba: n 

2 (5) 


bnai nbnn ■'anna trxn n 

4 (0 

anmn 9 , x (««) 

a^a an n aa 8, 

*1 (rr) 
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nas sin “t -si m sin m naban nncsb* pban nasn 7, n 
ynn pn ansi na a's nncs nasni :-,a mayb mb "s'b’a 6 
maria np “jbam : nabam -ban nsba nya; yam mn i 
mesa lasi by apab nay -am p-an nss bs y-n nnaaa 
aa “jbam : “jban ns a nynn rb'y’ nnba p nsn p naban 8 
-ncs -as naan by bsb pm pn nnaa ma bs -man nsaa 
nann maa my naban ns aiaab nan “jban nasn mby 

n'n’sn -an nsi -jban pa s:r 

nas yyn mn na -jban nsb Dp-nan ya nns nnann nasn 9 
pn naa nay “jban by am n'an’ 'baa’ nas pnnab pn nay 
by -an ns ibnn :rby mbn “jban nasn nas n-aan naa ■> 
inaaa “jban nam pnnab yan nas yyn 
ns yan na ns naban nncsb a “jban pa sinn ova 8,s 
:nb sin na nncs nnan a -jban nsb sa annai o-nrm 
nam annab nann pna nayn nas inyao ns -jban “an 2 

:pn na by anna ns nncs 

ynnm “am rban nab bsm “jban nab nanni nncs ccim 3 
anna ns nncsb -ban can : * p’sa’n pn nyn ns naynb ib 4 
am “jban by ns nasm :*jban nab naym nncs Dpni amn n 
raaa ns nami “jban nab nann naai raab p mssa dsi 
nas naimn ns nasb ana nas m-nacn ns amnb ana -1 
nnnbia p’asa -msm bais naa-s s a : “ban mrna baa 6 
pn na n:n aimn annabi naban nncsb 1 -ban nasn 7 
naimn by lana nnsi : s yyn by ibn msi nncsb mn: 8 
nas ana a “jban nynna lanm “jban naa nan-ya ama 
: a-anb ys -jban nyana n”nmi “jban naa ana: 

(pc ann sin) urban anna smn nya “ban psd isnpn 9 
bs” namm b'y’ anna np nas baa anan ia naayi naibaa 


o”n';ans 8, s w nasr (v) rrnyons 7 , n o> 

snnan p pn nnana 8, n (v) nmnn by non nas maana nsn 3 m 

1 my ns saa -1 nas nyna nrsm bais naa^s 6 m 

crmn s a in - * nba nas by co 
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nnaa-n -- by "annab nbnnan njr na "ban naan 6,3 
nann 'a -ban naan : nan lay nay; ab vmaa “jban -ny; 4 
na nnbnb “jbab naab n:na-nn “jban n-n nan ba’ an prii) 
n;n vba -jban "ny; nnaan : (nb --an naa yyn by "anna n 

jann" "ban naan nann nay pan 
-ban naa a-an nnayb na -jban nb naan pan ann-n 6 
"nr np" nnayb "jban yen' rab nnbn pan naan nnp-n ysn 
na-n- : rp-a ysn -jban naa a"a “(ban ba 5 naan : nan 8.7 
:j \ “jban rby nan naa cncn “jban na aab naa nnaba anab 
"aabnn nramsn “jban "naa a*a n- by oncnn anabn pin;n 9 
annna cncn by nm'n’-annn pnnpna ysn “jban naa a*an na 
: n-p-n ysn “jban naa a"ab nayp naa nnsb ”anpn n-yn 
naaa cncn nan anabn na np nnn panb “jban naan ■> 
bsn ba “jban nyaa aarn "nnn-n "annab pa nayn man 
aabn cncn nan anabn na pan npn :nnan naa baa nan 11 
a-ab nay" naa nnsb anpn n-yn annna nnarann "anna na 

: n-p-n ysn -ban naa 

nsnn baa nn"a ba c,nn; pann -jban -ya ba "anna aa-n 12 
nnaa"n nnpp naa ba na n-ana babn nnaa anjb <nscn :aan 13 
bs:b nnbnn naa "anna c-nnn-n yn-ta na nnaa ann raan nb 
"c"ncn nay n"nana nnny :r;sb bnsn bns; "a nb bann ab nasb u 

T 

nnay naa nnaan ba pan na a"anb nbna"n trsn “ban 

:nnca 

■jban naan : naban nnca ny nnnab pann “jban aa"n 7,2.x 
nan tjb pnsnn naban nnca npnbaa na p-n nnaan a- rcab 
naann naban nnca pynn :aynn nnaban -an ny papa 3 
"as; "b pn;n nna -ban by nan “jban --;-yn pm -naaa na 
mnb n-aanb "ayn -:a n;naa; "a : -napnn -ayn “nbaan 4 
nna ^an p"a "a "nannn nraa; nnnsabn n-nnyb naan nnabn 

:-jban pip 

nun era 0; 7 ,2 w 13 (0 tcsia r-obr nro jnm 8 (0 ji:n 6 , 7 m 
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5. 1-6, 2 


anas nbaa 
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mu asnai aayni niaba mcs anbm 'a'ban ora 'mi 5 ,s 
iniaba spa b? aar -bam -jban n-n nai ma-isn “jban 
-nas ns "jban ^aa ■'Sti :man nns nab niaban man 2 
ns ancsb -ban nam ri-yn ■jn nsai anna mas naban 
: nnaan asan yam anas aapni inn aas anrn nnaa 
*an ny ijnapa nai naban mcs -b na “ban nb aas'i 3 
sia' am yban by ns mas nasm jtjb - ( n 3 'i niaban 4 
“jban aasn : ib 'may nas nnaan bs nrn p:rn -ban n 
bs yam -jban san mcs nan ns rnayb yen ns ima 

mncs nnay -as nnaan 

nai tjb -n:r -jnbsa na ym nnaan ancsb -ban aas'i g 
mbsa iasm mas yni :ayni niaban 'an ny ynapn 7 
am -jban by nsi -jban 'inn -,n msna ns) jmajsm 8 
bs -jam “jban sin- (majsn ns niaybi mbsa ns nnb 
;-jban anna nays mai nnb nays aas nnaan 
ana ns yan msm ab ami naa sinn nra yan sa-i 9 
:nan nnaa by a sba-i isaa yi sbi np sbi -ban man 
nnas aar nsi rank ns sen nban ima bs sia-i 13 pasmi 1 
-ban ibna a^s {} nsi r:a aai iaay man ns mnb ascr n 
sb -s s aas-i : “jban -aayi n-aan jbaj by isai aas iisi 12 
ns 'a nnay aas nnaan bs -jban ny naban ancs ns-an 
-b mb' 13ns m bai : -ban ny nb siap 'is anab nai *nis 13 
:-jban man aar -ain-n 'aaaa ns nsh 'is aas ny baa 
nas n-aan naa yy lay' rank bai mas aai ib aasm u 
bs -ban ny sm rby 'aaaa ns ibnr -jbab aas aphni 
:yyn ay'i *,an 'isb aaan nam naa nnaan 

mnaain aso ns smnb aasn -ban ma nan sinn nb'bn 6, s 
by 'aaaa man aas nina snar ;-jban 'isb n'sapi’ rmi 2 
: y -ban a' n'bab lapn aas p -jban 'map 'la aani sinrc 

■pan 12 («) lan n (y) ■jan 5,1 w 

trnmijns (v) non 'aaaa 2 m 
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nmn ■■msi n;r; mm ~bsn “cm a'sim isn omn 3, vj 
: mii: pm mm ninsb mm "cm “ban 
ps sibn rmi ns mips nm ms bi ns yr 'imsi 4, s 
'isb iy smi : mm nbm npy t pin tjh pm sm msi 2 
bin : (ps snbi "bin m bs sub ps m -bin ms 3 
a'-iimb bim bis yss mm ~jb:sn mi ms nips nnsi nns 

:D'mb y'n msi ps meai 'in aim 
nebsn bnbnnni nb imam nmni “ms nma nrsnm 4 

T 

sbi vbya ips Tcnbi ito ns s'abnb a-tia nbsni ism 
nssb Tayn ms -bin rma “nnb “ms s“pm :bip n 
bs “jnn smi :m me bn m ns nnb 'i-na b's’ imam 6 
'ins ib “an : “jbsn ms ssb ms mn aim bs 'ins 1 
b's’ bipsb -pen ms ms rein nsm nsi imp ms be ns 
“re ms mn ini ‘ism nsi :amsb o-'iins “ban *r.a 8 
nimbi nb “'anbi ires ns nismb ib ps ai'ssnb pm 
Sim may by mbs spibi ib pnnnb -jbsn bs sub rnby 9 

rams mi ns -ncsb iiv ”nn 

nyi “jbsn 'my bi : 'ims bs imam -jnnb mes msm nr 
“jbsn bs sii' iss nssi s's bi ms nrym “jbsn m:~is 
mb nmnb im nns sip' sb ms nvessn mnn bs 
*nsip 3 sb ssi mm imn mis ns “jbsn ib trsv isss 

:ni' D'sibs nr “jbsn bs sub 

bs i'snb 'ms ms'i pnes 'in ns 'limb 'man 13.12 
'i .'D'limn bis “jbsn nm'i’ abanb pm min bs “ms n 
aipas C'iin s b nay' nbsni mu’ nsm nyi s'inn r~ as 
man nsii nyb as yir 'si imsn -j-is n'ii nsi -ns 

: mibsb 

B'mmn bi ns esa “b mis bs imnb -ms 'msm ler-j 
a'S' nabs insn bsi ibisn bsi 'by vein pisi a'srern 
ms “jbsn bs sms *221 “i bus 'niy;i as aa an nb*b 

:*nms “nms msn nm sb 

T 

lines rby nms ms bn syi 'ims mri 17 
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insac! [] -pan ns a "jban bnn nbsn D'nann “ins e, s 
nns "ban 'nay bai : ins Tais D-nian ba b?a isea ns 2 
■annai “ban lb ms *,a'a yanb DTnnaai Dana -jban ">?an 
"ban “OPD TBS “ban T“3> PaST minn'C sbl CD' sb 3 
rbs anas2 rri : “ban msa ns -ai" nns rna 'annab 4 
■'"an marn msnb yenb itst ambs raa sbi dti dt 

*sb»T ib ninnaai mb -anna *ps p yen sti Joanna n 

caanb s Dpci j J nab pnnaa t nbsb rma Tan man 6 
• [] ir”n’-ans niaba baa nns Wothtj Mba ns 

T 

cam -pa nkai n-tsa nns tr 'nc* ” "bab yarn nasT 8 
“ban mn nsi na baa nun omnni "niaba nima baa 

ana' am "ban ba ns :nnanb mn ys "babi cna dts 9 

nasban 'ba m ba bipns pea naa cabs nnnsi nnasb 
n:rn in' baa inane ns "ban nan .’"ban nn bs s-anb ' 
aina la ninsb 1 yb 3 -pm 2 Dan 5 yanb yban nas'i Tyanb 11 

:“p'?a 

la dt nna nnibna -pnsnn anna “pan '"b isnpT 12 
nns nirsn bsi "ban asnnnns bs -pan ma nns baa anan 
Dai nanaa nmai nrna Dai Da nm bsi nmai nrna ba 
nibnn : "ban nanaa onnn anai ,c "ban Dna innba Dai 13 
nasbi mnb n-annb “jban nima ba bs D'snn ra D'Ibc 
nnibna nns DTa d'dii pa ■jpj nai “a:a D-nimn ba ns 
■pirns iTiab obbm ( A nns nnn sin) nna Dan nnnb nna 14 
mmb D'aan bab 'iba (nmai nrna baa nn yisnb) anan 

:mn DTb D'nna 


pn 3, n m nw sin nns anb nan 13 4 (« n'T'’nns 3, s c«> 
nmynns s w isnna aa ns ib nan a to anna aa w pn 6 <« 
wn'i’tons 12 00 raan‘1 4 u w cmnn nna awn scran p ' w 
ban «“jbnb nnea a'nn nrna qce nnn sin) ynsnn anna t w 
bman Vet nnnb’ nnnm ni'b dt« pn acb (bman sin) ms 
:nns nnn sin) nna nan nnnb 'nna nmbn ba 
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ma slab rrrvrw nsi nriT {} nrsm nrs:n yam nsi 
rrn ranm -a fnnnbra nsi nay ns nncs rvran sb) jDTzan 
nan nsb “jbnna “anna dti nr baai (nan sb mrs mby 
:na nan nai nncs Diba ns nynb cram n-a 
ms nb nrn yjsa { -ban bs slab mm my: nn rarci 
D'lann naa jiTpina ns*' n^b7m p a) am nay ana D-a:n 
nni :(D'a:n “pmanm onsaas D'-iann naan nan - ( aa~ 
nay slab nb -nn nasn nas ba ns “{ban bs nsa my:n 
naa stj np'aai nsa sn a-ya : pan me ny trasn n-aa 
sb (D'asb'sn naa “jban cm Tbaya n“ bs) ’D*a;n me bs 
: naa nsnp:i “jban na y§ri ns a -pan bs my sian 
ns a nm napa sb “jban bs sab # nncs nn yanei 
ba aaa nsa: *“nni n'a:n naa* an nas“ nas ns 
sin) a^ayn anna inieba na bs '‘■jban bs mpbni jmsn 
baa nncs ns “jban ensT nniebab yaa n:aa (nan ann 
naba nna nan mbinen baa Tab ncm -,n Siam naan 
Tna bab baa nnaa "ban ayn mai nnn na'ban nasa 
: “ban na n'S’aa jmi° 1 nmnab m:ni -mayi 

aa -until pan pap ’‘“jban nyaa aar annai nnn nnaa 
annab nann yn-n jp-jbaa t nbab lapan \\ “jban am 
nann apan : {pan aaaa \ [a'sa’n snnan ja] '"mb’ -‘nan 
-jban asb nnam man nsce anan yy by nnaa ibmi ssan 

:'janb nan “anna “a am sb "bam’ 

nab nb npb nas anna nn baas nn 2, vj m aa «w a-m-ans 2, 12 
a-mans w nnos m w nnos 00 pan c“no ic w 
cm ‘ is s 7 pnsn by ca “pan d ton 10, s (») nay <0 ires nnaa ns is 00 
an-i’ans 21 w :pan nyan cm annai ^nPinn pnpnm woo 
^“nnna can pab nncs nasm noban nncsb 22 w) 


naa 2,19 <«„) a-mans 10, s 00 

“onna mby ms nasn nay nsn nnP-ia nnaa nncs ps 2, n m) 
: ms n:asn nmn nasn nay nncs anna nasa nsa 
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incx nbra 

nnn nab -ban by xb n-Tam "ban asb p'rr’a iaxa i,ie 
mna bra nax n-arn br bn Qian br by *r nrban 'nan 
■ ( rrbya mianb D-a:n br b'x' nrban ~zi xm a rpban 17 
r:sb nrban Tiai nx x-anb iax *pban maxa panr 
-ban aa brb o *-ai ns nna n:iaxn nin arm :nxa xbi is 
vasba mrba iai xm ma "ban by dx :-api paa ''im 19 
asb 'man xnrn xb i-ax nay" xbn nan m 3 Tnn ansa 
Dins raan : nsaa nanen nnnyib "ban ipr nnnrban w “ban d 
an' D"a:n brn (x*n nan 'r nnnrba bra nay" Tax) "ban 

: pap in bmaab *“'brab ip' 

: pnaa -air -ban am nnann "ban ana lain acra 21 
nanrr nnan nna bx pban nnna br bx D'i 3 c nb-aa 22 
jon*aa 11a a-x br mrnb aiabr nrn ny bxn 

rax nxn 'man nx in a "ban nan par nbxn mam mx 2,x 
rapa' rmaa "ban ■nra maxa : nbr "7:0 nax nxn nnay 2 
bra D'Tps pban ipsa :nxia mala nnbnna mrr; pbab 3 
bx nxia nana nbnna nna br nx nsapa nnnrba nnna 
nnn "ban -pan ana am nax nnam : p man pma 4 

:p aya "ban ana lain ama 'nan 
naa p tx' p) niia naan nnan praa nn m 1 arx n 
lax mbitn ny D'bama nbrn nax I a-a' a*x Y(a'p p 6 
(incx xm) nsin nx p'x via :baa pba I'abir’nan nbrn 7 
nnaan nxia nanan ixn ns- niymn nxn ax nb px *r 111 na 
"ban iai yaana ma :nab nb ana nnpb naxn max 8 
nn bx 6 npbnn ! man yara bx mm mn: yapnai mil 
icn xam r:na man amn : nmn iaa an t bx "ban 9 
I "ban maa'P nb nnb nnaa nxi mpman nx bnaa r:sb 

ncbm in nx naa nrx is (») Erm’anx n «) lzn'i’irnx i, 16 m 
o"i'p©nx 2 , x w nay paba’ mian 22 ( P ) tri'yanx 19 w 
■jn'pnian pn:n nir:n iaia iban c'io '■an m bx Di»:n nn bx 2, 3 «s) 
incx (0 an m bx 8 <s) mini ibr may oy nnban icx 6 ( Y ) 
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ires nbsa 


D'aayi yaa ms ayi iana “ban a Kin) mapans 'am mn 1, s 
:mmn ymaa aas imsba s&s by pban naas * 3 :(nna nsai 2 
cm baa 'nm’ Taaya raa bsb nnaa nay lsbab alba n:aa 3 
ams aay ns msma :r;sb mraan mai D'anagn *aa' 4 
:dt nsai nmaa* inVna nassn ap' nsi imsba 

•t 

pias D'ssasn nyn bsb -ban nay nbsn D'am n'is’baai n 
■fn’m nsa asm era' nyaa n'n’aa -,ap ayi biaaab namn 
'b'ba by pjasi {nbsn"} 'barm mas Wc's’as* 'wan’ : -ban 6 
aai aai ana reap by pcs'! an? maa'a’ aa mayi pea 

an maba pi naia D'baa D'bsi anr 'baa mpam jnanci 7 

aa ba by “ban aa' p m c:s ys nas nmam : “ban re 8 

nnaa nnay naban arm a; : a'si a\s "psas mayb inm 9 

:" msban nm'a’ are: 

ssiaan sms pmab aas pa -ban ab ams mman ora 11 
as ns D-maan D'C'mn nyaa caasi am *aan’ e s':’n:o 

T T v T ; ■ 

maba ansa “ban nab naban mm ns smnb : i -ban 11 
pam :sti nsaa rum ‘a mr ns omani n-ssn msanb 12 
pban papa nm'aen am aas pban aaaa slab * naban 
p m) nmyn an' D'asnb -ban assn :ia naya mam ass 13 
ana s:aas rbs a’apn’i : -pm na an- ba asb “ban -aa 14 
'sa 'aa*i cag 'aa nyaa piaa spaa caa ansan snaps 
A nabaa mayb na (Tnaa 1 mabaa n:asa naan “ban *:s tj 
iD'C'aen am "-ban aasa ns nnay sb aas by 


D'aa D'12' 4 (8) 

ma'pens (v) enn raa 2 w 

ETT^rns i, 

T 7 

S' (a) 

tra'nrns to 

sn:os-i 1, 1 («) <"• pbab tbs 9 w 

■pa to Tin 

6 (0 

ma^’ans w 

T 

'nisi i, m w 

mci 

12 (*) 


ma^-ens 1. 9 («r) 
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THE STROPHIC STRUCTURE OF THE BOOK OF MIC AH 1 


By John Merlin Powis Smith 
T he University of Chicago 

The poetic form of Micah has received little attention as com¬ 
pared with that given to Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and others of 
the Prophets. In modern times Ewald (1840) was among the 
first to attempt a strophical analysis of Micah. Nothing further 
of any consequence was done till 1891, when H. J. Elhorst, seek¬ 
ing to defend the unity of the book, presented a strophic reorgan¬ 
ization of it, characterized by startling novelty, which has thus 
far met with no general approval. Chaps. 3, 4:6-14, and 7, 
were treated by D. H. Muller in his Die Prophelen in Hirer 
urspriinglichen Form (1896), the value of which is minimized 
by an uncritical attitude toward the Massoretic text and by his 
complicated theory of strophe, antistrophe, responsion, concatena¬ 
tion, etc. Sievers included chap. 1 in his Studien zur liebrci- 
ischen MetriJc (1901), in which a too cautious attitude toward the 
Massoretic text prevails. Francois Ladame applied the theories 
of D. H. Muller and Zenner to chaps. 4 and 5 in the Revue de 
tMologie et de philosophie for 1902. Marti has given the best 
treatment of the subject thus far in his Dodekapropheton (1904), 
where the poetic and strophic form is made the basis of the 
arrangement of the commentary. Chap. 3:1-4, 9-12, is pre¬ 
sented as a literary and poetic unit by Lohr, in the Zeitsclirift 
der deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft , Vol. LXI (1907), 
pp. 3-6. 

In the following study the text as reconstructed is presented 
as the best justification of the analysis. Subsidiary matter has 
been purposely reduced to the minimum. The text is unpointed 
except in places where some variation from the Massoretic read¬ 
ing was necessary. Emendations already familiar to all scholars 
through their incorporation in standard works need no explana¬ 
tion in a study of this kind; therefore only such as are here pre- 

1 Preprinted from the forthcoming William Rainey Harper Memorial Volumes. 
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sented for the first time are treated in the accompanying notes. 
Questions pertaining to the date and authenticity of the material 
in the book of Micah lie outside of the scope of this article, except 
in so far as concerns minor glosses which interfere with the metric 
or strophic norm of a passage. For full discussion of such matters 
reference may be made to the author’s forthcoming commentary 
on Micah in the “International Critical Series.” 

§1. THE SUPERSCRIPTION, 1:1 

irpTJT t nx on r ram Tiunan mm bx mn mx nin' isi 
: ob'oj'n-'n 'piid by run "rax min' ' 3 b 73 

§2. THE DOOM OF ISRAEL, 1:2-9 

nbs nmy lmis uz i 
nxb 73 i -px rarmpn 
mb D 53 mm ■mi 
: imp bmx 

I 72 p 7 j 73 x:r nin' renm 3 n 
rpx Tii 723 “by m 
rnnn D'inn 137331 3 

iyp3rv D'pimm 

nxrbs 3 py' 3772333 5 m 
min' nm nxami 
]T\'2u xibn 3 py rxs-m 
jobw’ xibn min' nxtammi 

niTTlb 'pITITU '11737271 6 IV 

nm Ttrab 
mi 3 x x'sb Timm 
:nb:x mien 

nb'b'xi mscx nxrbs » 

Dimi bbiTD mbx 
□' 3 rd 13373 rrasx 
jmr 211333 33x1 


V 
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nrs:p rraisx '2 9 vi 
rmrr-iy nxa '3 
rjy ■nyuriy rrj". 

: nb wiT i'j 

This arrangement involves the retention of vss. 2-5 a as 
genuine, notwithstanding Stade, Nowack, Marti, et al ., and the 
excision of vss. 4c, d and 7 as later accretions. Nowack has 
attempted to improve vs. 4 by interchanging the positions of 45 
and 4c; but 4a and 45 belong together, similar cases of later 
expansion by the addition of a comparison are not wanting (cf. 
7:10), and the lines 4c and 4 d burden the strophe. Marti has 
already stated the case against vs. 7; in addition may be urged 
its variation from the strophic norm of the context, in that it con¬ 
sists of five lines: 

ire' rrb'cs b 2 i i 
■can ‘3-ra- 1 rrarix-bsi 
rms d-bx rrosy bsi 
n j*it -pnxa "D 
: n;iT ■j:nx - -in 

In vs. 2c omit ‘■‘jHK as dittograpli from the following line, or 
as Qer! for nliT ; in vs. 3 omit “pm with ©; and in vs. 55 sub¬ 
stitute rniir for bNTw n . 


3. LAMENTATION OVER ISRAEL’S DOOM, 1:10-16 

*iT:,n bx n 32 « 1 

I2~n 12a x2aa 
: libber,n ”2 bx'tvpa 
n-V T2B'2 B2b TQ3 n« 

• t • : • 

rr&sa * ( *X 2 naar nxa^ xb u»,c n 
T iT22/2a np_); baxn tva 
nra roar aiab nbrr rp 12 
mbiniT ■nrab mri' nxa n i-fo 
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ursb ruar tzanb mynan nrn is«, c m 
jbsTjj*’ *ixsa3 ‘p •; 
nj rnznta by Dtnbizj ann -pb u 
ibarrar 'jbab nTiab msat rv'3, 

rrcna roar ^bpfc unn *iy 15 iv 
: bsTi" 1 Tns “a&r nbiy iy 
“payn an by ayi trip n 
:“jaa iby'S naDS -nmp amn 


The uncertain state of the text of 1:10-16 renders any 
attempt at reconstruction extremely hazardous. In the fore¬ 
going arrangement there is 'to be seen a gradual transition 
from the simple trimeter of vs. 10, through the tetrameter 
of vs. 11, to the pentameter, or Qincih movement of vs. 12, 
which prevails throughout the rest of the piece. The most 
marked variation from the Massoretic text is in the omission 
of vs. 136; this is shown to be a gloss by the fact that it inter¬ 
rupts the connection of 13a and 13c, where direct address is 
employed. 

In vs. 106, for &3D2 see Hal6vy, Revue s6mitique , XII; 
is omitted as a dittograph from vs. 10a. For vs. 10c see 
Winckler, Altorientalische Forschungen , I, 103. In vs. 11a 
rOTTV is omitted as a dittograph from 116, and 52 is restored 
before T312 ; HUH is omitted, with (©, as a gloss on rm? . 
In vs. 116 “IEC 53 is conjecturally restored to !“P£C/2 ; cf. 
Assyrian supuru, 4 inclosure ’ (of a walled city, e. g., Erech). 
In vs. 11c the verb is pointed as passive, with Graetz; and 
IHl/jy D353 is resolved into ‘H"2y52"2 , 3 and 53 being often 
confused in the old script; the third 52 is dropped as a ditto- 
graph. A similar confusion of 3 and 53 has taken place in "O 
of vs. 12a, cf. & Tt?; and for the force of n /3 here, see Am. 
7:2, 5. Dm of vs. 13 is the infin. abs. with the force of an 
imperative; this furnishes the basis for the second person forms 
of 136 and 14a. For vs. 156, see Cheyne, Jewish Quarterly 
Review , X, 577. 
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§ 4. THE OPPRESSION OF THE POOR, 2:1-11 

orviaaaa by 'px aian nri 2:1 1 
:dt bxb-a" 'j may “p~n nixa 
ixan a-nai ibm rvna nam 2 
nnbryi a'x mi raa pari 

[mm rax na -pb] 3 u 
ran nan ran 
orrnxria rrarrxb nax 
nail labn xbl 
: xt. ran ny '5 

baa orby xa' xmn era 1 m 
naxb '“D nrai 
araa "x“i baria rar ray pbn 
lana; Tina pbm ana apiab 

nbxb qits; “fan bx « iv 
: maba apr ira rir xb 
rbbya nbx-ox mrr nr rapn 7 
ibxrir ny ‘nam van xibn 

•• t : • t t ; 

□rab'a'-by rapn arxb pyb anxi s v 
: nanba pa naa tr-aya ‘paasn 
■mryn aaa -param ray -a; 9 
: abiy'b rin inpn -mbbb bya 

nrrrcan nxrxb 'a rbi lap » vi 
: yna* ban ‘barn nxaa “naya 

The prevailing movement here is that of the Qinah , except in 
Strophe II where the announcement of the coming calamity is in 
short and sharp phrases. The closing strophe containing the 
final message of dismissal is likewise concise; possibly it should 
be arranged in four short lines like Strophe II, but vs. 106 seems 
to show the Qincili movement. Verse 11 is plain prose, and is 
therefore omitted as a misplaced gloss on vs. 6; its relation to 
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vs. 6 was already recognized by Dathe (1773) and also by 
Halevy, who transposes it to follow vs. 11. The words introdu¬ 
cing the new speaker in Strophe II are no part of the strophe. 

In vs. 1, omit 3H as a gloss, with Wellhausen, Nowack, 

Oort, and Marti. In vs. 3, rW!”l nnsiSEtl is a gloss (cf. 
Am. 3:1; Jer. 8:3) ; so Marti. In vs. 3c the first two letters of 
□123"3 are dropped as a dittograph from TlIT/in , while the final 
letter is connected as a preposition with the following word; this 
emendation removes the difficulty of making DIE refer back to 
the abstract Wl . The reconstruction of vs. 4 is that proposed 
by Stade (ZAW, VI, 122f.) ; so also Ruben, Nowack; cf. Marti. 
The prosaic character of vs. 5 marks it as an interpolation; so 
Nowack and Marti. Corruption and dittography account for the 
state of MT in vs. 6a. The first word of vs. 7 is to be read 
with ©; it is a gloss on If H , which latter originally 

belonged after VHT as its emphatic object. The proximity of 
tV2 perhaps affected the gender of yiZT , though agree¬ 
ment of a verb with its subject is, of course, not obligatory when 
the verb stands first. If the position of 2p3^ IV2, in MT be cor¬ 
rect, the meaning is, “the speaker is the house of Jacob,” and the 
entire phrase is a gloss. In vs. 8a, is a gloss on the cor- 
rupt rraVffl. 

§ 5. THE RETURN OF THE EXILES, 2:12, 13 

ibp npr “cax pea 12 
ba-ra -1 imara ynpa ynp 
rn-sa -jaaD WD'ca -rr 
n “pm 

amah “pan “by 13 
in iaan isia 
nmab DDb'D my"i 
: D-earn mm 

The more important variations from MT in this eight-line 
strophe are, first, the dropping of the last two words of vs. 12 as 
a corrupt gloss, and, second, the omission of from vs. 136 

as a dittograph from the following line. 
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§ 6. DENUNCIATION OP THE LEADERS AND 

3:1-8 

h/IfcO] 3:1 

np3>' raid WtrOTB 

biotr rrn Tapi 
taamarrm ronb cob aibn 

yn -anal ait: Tra 2a 

T 

ray “wa lbax 3 
inraan nrrbya miyi 
Tansi inns nirtrasynai 
:nnbp“-ina imai Ten naira 

mrr-ba ipyr ia 4 
nma my-' abi 
nna rss nm 
: nrrbbya lynn rnraa 

[nirr nas rial 5 
rny-na Tynan n-a"n:n“by 
nibm lanpi nnman nraunn 
orr’S’by *rr-sb maxi 
:nanba vby lanpi 

■pima nab nb'b "jab 3 
ncpa nab naiani 
Tanrrby iraian naan 
: nm nri'by npi 

nmn urni -> 
nracpn msni 
nba nsizrby inyi 
Tnba niya pa 'a 

na Taba 'a:a nbiai » 
nnmai nsirai 
lyins nprb ranb 
: inanr banizrbl 


PROPHETS, 

I 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 
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This piece consists of three strophes dealing with the judges 
and princes, three devoted to the false prophets, and a closing 
strophe setting forth the speaker’s own qualifications for the pro¬ 
phetic and judicial office. The climax of the doom upon both 
judges and prophets is the refusal of Yahweh to hear their cry 
(Strophes III and VI). In this arrangement vs. 26, c is omitted 
as a variant of vs. 3; so Wellhausen, Nowack, Marti; Lohr omits 
all except ^73, but supposes these lines were inserted to supply 
the place of the missing original. In vs. 4 ^hh W2 is super¬ 
fluous in meter and in sense, being a mere repetition of 72$ at the 
beginning of the verse. The *T£2$1 of vs. 1 and the introductory 
formula in vs. 5 are extraneous to their respective strophes. 
In vs. 8 omit UliT SVH FiK, with Wellhausen, Nowack, Marti, et ah 
Lohr’s arrangement of this section and the following, with the 
omission of vss. 5-8, in eight strophes of three lines each, a tetram¬ 
eter followed by two trimeters, fails to recognize the symmetrical 
relations between vss. 1-4 and 5-8 and involves too drastic and 
arbitrary treatment of the Massoretic text. An inflexible meter 
of 4 + 3 + 3 for each strophe makes too great inroads upon textual 
integrity. The fact that Lohr’s article did not reach me until 
after my manuscript was sent to the printer prevents more extended 
discussion here. 

§ 7. THE DOOM OF JERUSALEM, 3: 9-12 

npr rrn ru$7 9 1 

bamzr rrn "mpi 

iYiDpr rr^TrbD nxi 

nryo i*rs "ia u> 

:nbm D'brYri 

ntas'vT*’ n“w~ “'wSn n n 

‘nr “rrrsa rr:r;ri 
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Dibbro pb 12 hi 
t mrm rmr ps 
rrnn D'p Dbirm 
naab rrnn nm 

“ T 

This is the first section in the genuine Micah material to 
depart from the norm of the four-line strophe. Marti finds that 
norm here also. But to organize strophes of four lines here is 
to separate things that belong together; the of vs. 10 clearly 
designates the persons already mentioned in vs. 9, and is insepar¬ 
able from vs. 9. The three groups mentioned in vs. 11 belong 
together as the constituent elements of the class addressed in 
Strophe I; chiefs, priests, and prophets form the great triumvi¬ 
rate, from which the prophets may not be separated and con¬ 
sidered by themselves. 

The text of this portion is well preserved, requiring few emen¬ 
dations and no transpositions or excisions. 

§8. AN IDEAL OF YAHWEH’S WORLD-DOMINION, 4:1-5 

mirn mriac rrm ^ i 
mrrTpn nn rrrr 
D^nn iBfcru “pM 
maiwi 
mmy vbr thdi 
TlEXl D'a"i ‘obm 2 

mrrmrrbx nbm mb n 
npr mbx nm-bxi 
TD1T0 IDTn 

lmmxn nnbn 
mm xnn yrsrc m 
mbiBiTa mm “am 

D'=n D'®-]'] t22'J5l 3 hi 

omsy n”ijb rrmm 
nmxb nmrom mnm 
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rvparab Drrnmm 
=nn 'izrbst •’is 
: rrcrb'2 irj -p^b'-abi 

1335 nnn ura ■nun]* 

Tini: -pao iroan nnm 
:*un mans mn 1 " z~'j 

13b' D'/53n“b3 n 3 5 

rnb« dim ■d'k 
mrr - ttM -jbs i:n:«i 
[nn obiyb is^nba 

The original material here stops with vs. 3. Practically all 
interpreters now concede the separation of vs. 5. Marti also 
eliminates vs. 4c. But in view of the absence of vs. 4 from the 
parallel passage in Isaiah, and of the further fact that it is com¬ 
posed of stock phrases which add nothing to the description in 
vss. 1-3, it seems justifiable to assign the whole of vs. 4 to edito¬ 
rial expansion; 1 pinVU of vs. 36 is due to the same cause. The 
three six-line strophes of vss. 1-3 are logically distinct, and the 
progress of thought is clear: Strophe I states the fact that the 
temple of Yahweh is to become the rallying-point of the nations; 
Strophe II indicates the motive of the nations in coming; Strophe 
III describes the idyllic peace resulting from the world-wide 
acceptance of Yahweh and his law. 

§ 9. THE DOOM OF EXILE AND A PROMISE OF 
RESTORATION, 4:6-10 

n Tnn “ 75 b nn? 9 1 
•p -pen 

“Q8 “S5T DK 

: mbrD bn -firTnmD 

!This conclusion was reached in entire independence of the discussion by Francois 
Ladame, Revue de thdologie et de philosophic, 1902, pp. 446 ff., in which the same decision is 
expressed. 
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rnbvD ivs-ro 'bin w n 
jtjdd roDisi mp^ 'Nsn nnr-s 
■’b^Dn na ban -y naan 

: -p'K “,sa mrr “jb«:r oa 

mrr-DKD ann ora « m 
nybsn nscs 
riDDpK nrnDpn 
pnyin nasi 

maab nybsrrna 'naai 7 iv 
did? ■mb nbnsni 
■jvs *ro nrrby mn' “jbai 
nbr tji nnya 

my bma nnxi » v 
1*rs ra bsy 
ration nbtzraan nnxn -my 
:bxmmrvn nybaa hxdt 


The prevailing measure of this section is trimeter, with spora¬ 
dic dimeters and Strophe II falling into the dirge movement. In 
vs. 7c ITS “'flu is metrically superfluous, and perhaps ought to 
be dropped as a marginal note; so Marti. Vss. 9-10 are placed 
before vss. 6-8 in response to the demands of the logical and 
chronological sense. The resulting movement of thought is clear 
and straightforward throughout the piece. There is no necessity 
to posit two authors or differing periods for the two sections, vss. 
6-8 and 9, 10; but it may well be that they did not originally 
constitute one piece, for each section has a measure of complete¬ 
ness within itself. Textually the piece is well preserved; in vs. 8, 
however, it seems necessary to transpose fl&Ol with Nowack, both 
on account of meter and sense. 
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§ 10. THE TRIUMPH OF YAHWEH’S PEOPLE OVER ALL 
ITS FOES, 4:11-14 

■pby 130 K 3 nnri u i 

ClSSn D'31 D'lj 
: tst’j -p's; Tnm “pirn 
mrrTna^ra lyr-ab rram 12 
m;y Iran xbi 
:nra “nay; n;np*'j 

*v;tc ■'td'iti rap is n 
bn; nrm -np-n 
rraina q'tds pncisi 
trm oray mp-im 
ay;; mrrb nnrnni 
: ynarrb; ynab nb*m 

Tnzrro man nny] u 
irby vc\p “nsa 
tibrrby “lm to;-;; 

[: biota-' tsiirns 

Vs. 14 is added here merely for the sake of completeness. 
There is general agreement that it has no connection with vss. 
11-13, but belongs elsewhere. Its closest connection is with 4:9, 
and it might possibly be placed at the head of that section as the 
opening strophe; but after all, it seems somewhat superfluous 
even there, and had better remain unattached. The two strophes 
of this section present each a phase of the situation which the 
prophet is depicting, and both together form a complete repre¬ 
sentation. The text of the passage is practically perfect. 


§ 11. THE MESSIANIC KING, 5:1-3 

nmsa rro nnai 5:i 
irnrr "sban T?sn 
air -b y2 m c 
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bx"rax btDTJ rvrnb 
: DbVTana mpa vnxaxi 
mrrxn nm Tar i 3 
rnbx msr-DiD -para 
i-pjrxsiny bur nny-x 

This eight-lined strophe is secured by omitting vs. 2 as a gloss 
interrupting the connection of vss. 1 and 3; so also Duhm (on 
Isa. 17:14), Wellhausen, Nowack, and Marti. In line 1 Dnb is 
omitted as a gloss (cf. &) ; so also Roorda, Pont, Wellhausen, 
Gr. A. Smith, Nowack, Oort, Marti, et al . In line 2 FlVnb is 
omitted as a dittograph from line 4. is dropped from 

the beginning of line 8 as a gloss made in view of vs. 2; it is also 
superfluous metrically. Verse 2 reads: 

mb' mbr nyiy oarr -pb 
: bs^ntr- 1 ^“bs ■pamr rrx nm 

§ 12. JUDAH’S FUTURE PROTECTORS FROM ASSYRIA, 5:4, 5 

ifc mbizj m rrm * 
mnxn x=r x 
ttnanxa "pr xi 
D”jn nyair’ rb? xapm 
"re: roaiDi 

anna nrax ynx _ nx uni 5 
nrrnsa ninaa -pxTixi 
niujxa ibxni 
usnxa xx' x 
:ubia:a -pr xi 

This ten-lined strophe is generally conceded to have no rela¬ 
tionship to its immediate context. Reference to any recent com¬ 
mentary will furnish the facts necessary to substantiate the claim 
of this passage to logical independence. The only new textual 
element in this arrangement is in the reading which is 
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attached to line 1, instead of being read with line 2 as a casus 
pendens. For "j*0 DlblD in the sense “protection from,” see 
Zech. 8:10; Job 21:9. The sense thus secured furnishes a com¬ 
plete parallel between the three lines at the opening of the strophe 
and the three at the close. 

§ 13. THE DIVINE EMERGENCE AND IRRESISTIBLE MIGHT 
OF THE REMNANT, 5:6-8 

tri-Q npr matr mm e i 
n-an wy mpn 
mrr rasa bay 
n®y -by D-n-zny 

®*i*b mp"Kb -i®a 

-sab bir-nabi 

nira npr mis® rrm i n 
n-yn n-ay mpn 
ny- mannn may 
-nyn -rsyy 
"ay as* “i®a 
{b-xa-psi “ptii nail 

■pmby -p- opn s hi 
: imy “prarboi 

The connection of vs. 8 with vss. 6 and 7 is at the best very 
loose, even with the change of text from the precative to the 
declarative form of the verb. With vs. 9 connection is entirely 
lacking. The question must present itself as to whether vs. 8 is 
not a marginal note on vs. 7. The strophic structure supports an 
affirmative answer. 

§14. ISRAEL’S PURIFICATION THROUGH CHASTISEMENT, 

5: 9-14 

mrr-Dfctt sinn nrn rrm 9 1 
iprtpn "pcic Tram 
:jraDTj Tnnsm 
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"IS TPSrri 10 
:*psas 3 D TC“m 

"T52 D'iwD ■nnm 11 IX 

: r sb iraw 

" 2 tpa “j'riiar*! -pb-cs *rrrm 12 
J"T nasab Tis mnrrarrabl 

■pnpa “fT'irs 'n-i-n:i]i 3 
: "pr Tnasm 

DpD "2H21 “X2 'rv-i'-l u 

[: rsw ab txs n^rma 

This piece consists of two four-line strophes, with an introduc¬ 
tory prose line (vs. 9a), and two additional verses from the 
hands of redactors (vss. 13, 14). Wellhausen and Nowack have 
already set forth the grounds for athetizing vs. 14. It seems 
equally clear that vs. 13 must likewise be set aside; 136 as it 
stands is a weak repetition of vs. 10, and if the common correc¬ 
tion to be made the case is not improved, for it then 

becomes superfluous after vs. 12; 13a is an editorial insertion of 
an additional detail in the description. The real climax and 
natural stopping-point of the piece is" at the end of vs. 12; any¬ 
thing additional weakens the effect. Strophe I foretells the 
destruction of the munitions of war in which Israel puts confi¬ 
dence instead of trusting to Yahweh; Strophe II deals with idol¬ 
atrous practices which likewise lead Israel away from Yahweh. 
The assonance of the piece is remarkable, notably in the repeti¬ 
tions of and the pronominal suffix ?j. 


§15. YAHWEH’S CONTROVERSY WITH ISRAEL, 6:1-5 

nrnn na srvaiD 6:i i 
“ias rsvr t£k 
•D^nrrba Dip 
:*]b*ip nrznn nsrasm 
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mm a'mx cm vcs 2 n 
yx *nca 

Tar ay mrrb a'-ra 
: nairr bior 05*1 

“]b vr-ay-ira ray 3 m 
pamsy “prixbn nan 
area ynxa ynbyn 'a *«.& 
yms D'lay rraai 

pba yrma ray 5 IY 

nyba mx rornc 
babamy ccon-pa xr-OT 
mrr mp-a nn yah 


In vs. la 121H is added with so also Marti. Verse 4c* is 
eliminated as an editorial expansion of 4 b; cf. Marti. The trans¬ 
fer of &0"*"0T from vs. 5a to 5c renders 5a parallel in structure 
to the corresponding line of Strophe III, and also renders 5c 
susceptible of sensible interpretation. Nowack’s omission (Kittel’s 
Biblia Hebraica) of HKlE m C in vs. 5a and 1l3D“p in 56 is 
adopted for the sake of the meter. 


16. THE CONTENT OF TRUE RELIGION, 6:6-8 

mrr mpx rmn e i 
orra mbxb pax 
mbiya waipxn 
i nra Ta D'baya 

arb'x 'sbxa mn 1 nrrn ■» n 
pair 'bra maara 
Tas '"iiaa - ( nxn 
raso nxran Taa '13 


•viz. Qinan pnx n®tt - nx -p:sb nbicxn 
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mmna ms -b-ren » m 
-aa a-m mm-nan 
ncn ranai asaa may-nso'D 
:“pnbs - m neb yssm 

This section lends itself readily to strophic analysis; no textual 
changes, transpositions, or omissions are necessary. The opening 
of the second strophe is marked by the change of subject, and the 
beginning of the third by the change from question to answer. 


§17. THE SIN OF JERUSALEM AND THE PUNISHMENT 
TO COME, 6:9-16 

sop' -ryb mrr bip 9«,c 1 
:t yn nyian naa Taa 
can nsba mray naa 120,6 
-pa Tim mean 

nTsbt ya tty's naan 10 n 
: naan -pn rs'm 
yan aisaa nejan u 
:nana nca b'een 

-men 'nibnn ns-oen 1 m 
-mpe -nan -pmaan-by naan 
trbsn abi ecm 1 
: ■jnK mnb absn naan 

yean abi bean nna u« iv 
mapn abn run nna 15 
■ ( aa -pemabn mr-pnn nna 
: p'-nnan abn aim 

'-ay mpn naarn 
nana-ms naya ben 
naab -na 'nn ' ( yab 
npnab n'aa'l 


16 


V 
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Strophes I and II denounce the sins of Jerusalem; Strophes 
III and IV announce the consequent punishment; and Strophe V 
summarizes both sin and punishment. This arrangement is 
essentially that of Marti, though certain elements in it (viz., the 
elision of vs. 96 as a late gloss, the transposition of vs. 12a, 6 to 
follow vs. 9, and the transposition of vs. 14a to precede vs. 15a) 
had commended themselves to me before seeing Marti’s treat¬ 
ment. In vs. 10a the final is dropped as a dittograph. Verse 
12c is a gloss on 126. The transposition of vs. 14a leaves 146 to 
be joined to vs. 136, and suggests some meaning for ‘"jFnZT (or its 
original) parallel to "pnSttn ; Marti’s conjectural correction to 
is not felicitous. The glosses, vs. 16c, "OblYl, and 

16/, IKicri rSHm, are also omitted, with Marti. 


18. THE TOTAL CORRUPTION OF THE PEOPLE, 7:1-6 

tpti -5 n b -, bbK i 

TDD nbbSD Y‘p“'3CKD 
b3Kb blSlDK pH 

: ■’irsia nrm miss 

■pan-pa TCR 2 11 
■pa man -nan 
ima" DTonb nbn 
mm inTta-na ma 

immn dstes annb 3 m 
Dibian baia "nan 
raarmn nan bmm 
: mnnri . Kin 

pinn oma i iv 

TO10133 mm 

t ; • t r : 

nan Diiips d r 
: oroiDD n*nn nny 
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yna iraxn bx 5 v 
qibxa inaan bx 
“P'n naaaa 
j~'b 'nn3 naa 

ax ba:a ■p-'a e vi 
naxa nap na 
“nana nba 
lima 'a:x a'X ‘a‘X 

In this passage vs. 3 has become almost unintelligible accord¬ 
ing to MT; in 3a JPub is read with Marti and Nowack (in 
Kittel, Biblia Hebraica) ; CITED is the reading of ©iSF; ITBTi 
is read with ©F, Bauer, Taylor, Wellhausen, Nowack, and Marti. 
In vs. 36 EEuSiT is omitted as a gloss upon Twh ; the renderings 
of the versions point in this direction; it is unnecessary to include 
the preposition 2 in the gloss as do Marti and Nowack, for 2 bS w 
is a good Hebrew idiom. The original reading of vs. 3d seems 
beyond recovery; Marti’s BSE/Cni makes good sense, but is too 
remote from fcOH VCSD. In vs. 4c “pE£"- is omitted as a euphe¬ 
mistic gloss on Bmps. 

§ 19. THE DISCOMFITURE OF THE FOE, 7:7-10 

‘b 'na*x ‘naambx * i 
'nap 'nb33 '3 
■ana aax 'a 
rb nix mrr 

xax run' “p'T 9 n 
lb 'nxan 'a 
'a'i a'T laxm? 

'133aa nan 

mxb ax'av m 
: inp-aa nxnx 
'na*x x^ni io 
naia “cam 
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■'ba rrman iv 
■pnba msr rs 
re t? 

: c/jiab rrnn nny 

Verse 7 is a three-lined stanza which is omitted here as an 
interpolation designed to furnish a closer connection between vss. 
1-6 and vss. 8-10. Its text runs: 

nssa msm 

"jv pbab nbma 

ITlbtf ‘’3^13“' 

The dimeter movement is marked in vss. 8-10; the verses 
might be grouped into two tetrameter strophes, but both metri¬ 
cally and logically the present arrangement seems preferable. 
The words fllST! tTlSD are omitted from vs. 10 as a gloss; so 
Marti and Nowack (in Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica). 

§ 20. THE IMMINENT RETURN OF THE EXILES AND THE 
VINDICATION OF YAHWEH, 7:11-13 

■pi.' tvwab ktj dv n 
jpn-prrn Ninn Dip 
ixip -pri &on or 12 

TlDD 1TDK "Db 
in; - iri HDD iDbi 
: i-D im D n D D'i 
rvaDisb 'psn nrrm « 

: Dn n bb“D "i j rraa-by 

The general meaning of this eight-lined strophe is quite clear, 
and it is complete in itself. It seems therefore unnecessary to 
convert it into the first person throughout in order to make pos¬ 
sible its connection with vss. 7-10, as do Marti and Nowack (but 
cf. Stade, ZAW, XXIII, 161 ff.). Such promises for the future 
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are usually addressed to the community rather than uttered by 
the community itself. Connection with vss. 7-10 is, to be sure, 
impossible without the change of person; but is connection indis¬ 
pensable in such a collection of fragments as chaps. 6 and 7 
seem to be? 


§ 21. A PRAYER FOR YAHWEH’S INTERPOSITION IN 
ISRAEL’S BEHALF, 7:11-20 

< >0 j —✓ l 1/ 14 1 

'*“2 "pPT “7'“ “IL7 *2£T 
! C77" ‘-‘2 

:mx 7 £: *:x“n c““tet pnxT *-*r 15 


cm 12 rcm 1*12 -im w n 

! J"i2C“”n Cm*27X “£"72* "I* 7T*T“ 

♦ » - «. N I I i> li La) I i /V — — 


,!✓ | I 

* 2 *nx^" 7 £ c* mbircc 77 -m 196 
crrcxb ““ cprb rex *nn 20 

♦ U ll> - a. - i ^V—«> 


The Qincili movement prevails throughout this final section: 
only three lines need pruning to bring them within the limits of 
the meter, viz. Strophe I, line 1, from which y“X is excised, 
with ©; Strophe II, line 1, from which *2*r»7X “VT 7X is 
removed as a gloss, with Nowack and Marti; and Strophe III, 
line 1, from which *7*177.2 IV“XT7 is dropped as an editorial 
expansion, also with Nowack and Marti. Stade ( ZAW , XXIII, 
161 ff. ), followed by Nowack and Marti, rightly recognized that 
vss. IS 6, 19a interrupted the close connection between ISa and 
196. and that discoverv is taken advantage of in this arrange- 
ment. But these dislodged fragments cannot legitimated be 
attached to vss. 11-13 as forming the conclusion of the passage, 
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vss. 7-13. They are better treated as a parallel, or variant, to 
vss. 18a, 196. The text runs as follows: 

isx p'mn xb 

:xv! “ten ysn ^ 

“lrnw Tr'ns - ' wjnv mur i9« 

This isolated usage of HDD raises the question whether it may 
not be an error for OHS, which furnishes a good meaning here 
and an idiom familiar to all readers of the Old Testament (e. g., 
Ps. 51:4, 9; cf. Isa. 1:16; 4:4), though it is true that 025 itself 
never appears with a word for “sin” constituting the direct object 
as here. 
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THE ARAMAIC PORTIONS OF EZRA 

By C. C. Torrey 
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I. THE CHARACTER OF THE “OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS” IN EZRA 

Imbedded in the book of Ezra are wliat purport to be copies 
of a number of royal and other official communications relating 
to the Jews, dating from the Persian period. These are: (1) 
The decree of Cyrus; or more exactly, that part of the decree 
which announces the purpose of Yahw&, and encourages the Jews 
to return from Babylonia to Jerusalem; Ezr. 1:2-4. (2) The 

letter of Rehum and Shimshai to Artaxerxes Longimanus, urging 
him to stop the building of Jerusalem; 4:8-16. (3) The reply 

of the king, commanding that building operations be stopped; 
4:17-22. (4) A letter from Palestinian officials to Darius 

Notlius, 1 complaining that the Jews are rebuilding their temple, 
and at the same time giving the king a concise history (quoted 
verbatim from the Jews themselves) of that most interesting 
building; 5:7-17. (5) The decree of Cyrus 2 in regard to the 

i This means to say only, that according to the narrative which contains 
these letters the king by whose order the temple was completed was Darius II. See 
this Journal , XXIII, 178 f. I have never doubted that the “Darius” of Haggai and Zecha- 
riah was really Darius I. 

2 It is quite possible that the document is not complete in its present form. There is 
obviously a gap between verses 5 and 6, for the leap which is here made from the decree of 
Cyrus into the middle (!) of a letter of Darius cannot possibly have been made in the 
original narrative. See further below. 
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building of the temple in Jerusalem and the restoring of the 
vessels of gold and silver; 6:3-5. (6) A part (the beginning is 

missing) of the letter of Darius in reply to the Palestinian offi¬ 
cials; 6:6-12. (7) A letter of Artaxerxes Mnemon 3 to Ezra, 

officially establishing the Mosaic law and ritual in Jerusalem and 
Judea, recognizing the temple in Jerusalem as the one legitimate 
seat of the worship of the God of Israel, and appointing Ezra as 
the religious head of Palestine with full powers; 7:12-26. 

This is certainly a very remarkable collection of documents, 
especially remarkable when it is borne in mind that we are other¬ 
wise almost entirely destitute of Jewish historical traditions from 
the Persian period. Aside from the prophecies of Haggai and 
Zechariah, which are merely brief religious compositions, and 
the story of Nehemiah (which was hardly preserved as an official 
document, but rather as a popular narrative), we have scarcely 
even the semblance of historical standing ground. 4 We might 
expect that at least a list of the governors—Persian or Jewish — 
who were stationed in Jerusalem would have been handed down; 
but we have only the names Sheshbazzar, Zerubbabel, and Ne- 
hemiah. The succession of the high priests is given us only by 
the Chronicler, probably derived from oral tradition; 5 Nell. 
12:10 f., 22. As for the Jewish tradition with regard to the 
Persian Kings, it is a very significant fact that it places 
D arius Hystaspis (under the name “Darius the Mede”) just 
before Cyrus, instead of after him. The comparison of Dan. 
5:30; 6:1, 29; 9:1; 10:1; 11:1, with the succession of kings in 
Ezra: Cyrus, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, Darius, Artaxerxes, and again 
with the computation of the “seventy years” of the captivity 

3 See the note above. The Aramaic papyrus fragments recently discovered in Egypt 
make it extremely probable (though not absolutely certain; see below) that the “Arta¬ 
xerxes” mentioned in the book of Nehemiah is Artaxerxes Longimanus; but according 
to the clear and consistent statements of our narrative the king who 
appears in Ezr. 7 ff. and Neh. is Artaxerxes II. 

4 The Chronicler's stories of Ezra and Nehemiah. as I have already shown, have no 
more historical value than his stories of David and the ark. I shall return to this subject 
later. 

5 The Chronicler’s allusion to a “ book of the Chronicles ” in Neh. 12:23 is no more to be 
taken seriously than are his allusions to the sixteen other books of his imaginary library 
(see the list in Driver’s Introduction ). There is not the least internal evidence that he had 
a written source before him in compiling these lists, while they all bear, both in matter 
and in form, the unmistakable stamp of his handiwork. I shall return to this subject later. 
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(48 years, remainder of Neo-Babylonian rule; +21 years, reign 
of Darias as Babylonian monarch; +1 year of Cyrus) 6 
proves this in conclusive manner, as I have already shown. 7 It 
seems quite certain, in view of all this, that no extensive written 
traditions of the Persian period were preserved in Jerusalem. 
The latter half of the period, in particular, was a time full of 
events of great interest and importance for the history of the 
province of Judea and of the temple at Jerusalem; but no Jewish 
record of them has survived. Even such a momentous thing as 
the Samaritan schism is without mention in old Hebrew literature, 
excepting the (necessarily veiled) allusion by the Chronicler in 
Nell. 13:28 f. 8 The question of the trustworthiness of these 
documents in the book of Ezra is therefore one of very great 
importance. 

1. The Prevailing View 

Most writers on the Old Testament, in modern times, have 
regarded the Aramaic documents in Ezra—i. e., all of those men¬ 
tioned above, with the exception of the edict of Cyrus in chap. 1 — 
as genuine, or at least, as genuine in their original form. 
A few scholars, to be sure, expressed themselves decidedly against 
the authenticity of one or more of these writings, two or three 
decades ago; thus Graetz, Gescli. dev Judea , II, 1875, pp. 87, 100, 
128, declared them all forgeries; and Noldeke, Gott. gel . Anzeigen , 
1884, 1014, rendered a similar verdict in the case of the letter in 
Ezr. 7:12-26. In the years which followed it became customary, 
among the more “advanced” Old Testament scholars, to speak of 
these letters and decrees as more or less altered from their primi¬ 
tive wording, and therefore not fully trustworthy. Thus, the first 
editions of Cornill’s Einleitung treat the Aramaic documents in Ezr., 

6 See this Journal , XXIII, 178 f.; XXIV, 29. 

7 In all probability, the Jewish tradition was not far wrong in its estimate of the 
length of the reign of this Darius. When he took the throne of Babylonia he was “about 
sixty-two years of age” (Dan. 6:1), and the theory of course supposed a previous reign over 
Media. In reality, the reign of Darius Hystaspis lasted 36 years; which would agree ex¬ 
cellently with the Jewish estimate. Further evidence that this “Mede” was none other 
than Darius Hystaspis is furnished by Dan. 6:2 f., where this king is said to have reorganized 
the government of the empire, dividing it into satrapies, and providing for the royal super¬ 
vision of these. Here is certainly a surviving tradition of the great reforms of Darius I, 
who did, indeed, accomplish this very work, soon after his accession to the throne. 

8 Composition of Ezr.-Neh ., p. 48. 
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chaps. 4-6 as authentic, but say that 7:12-26 is “iiberarbeitet.” 
Similarly Bleek-Wellhausen 3 , Bertheau-Ryssel, Comm., 1887, 
Kuenen, and others. Stade, Geschichte , thought that the letters 
might possibly have been composed by the author of the narrative 
in which they are imbedded, though he believed the information 
which they contain to be in the main trustworthy. In general, it 
has been a well-nigh universal custom to treat “the Aramaic 
source” or “the Aramaic history” as an important historical com¬ 
position, even^among those who look with suspicion on the docu¬ 
ments which it contains. Thus Driver, Introduction: “[The 
Aramaic source] appears to have been a thoroughly trustworthy 
document, though the edicts contained in it, so far as their form 
is concerned, are open to the suspicion of having been coloured 
by their transmission through Jewish hands.” In a word: ‘The 
documents are not genuine, but in substance are thoroughly trust¬ 
worthy!’ 9 Van Hoonacker, 1892, maintained the authenticity of 
all these “records;” and so, doubtless, did the majority of his 
contemporaries who had studied the matter. 

Kosters, in his Herstel , 1893, while finding genuine portions 
in the Aramaic documents, rejected the most as a worthless fabri¬ 
cation. 10 Wellhausen, Riickkehr der Juden , 1895, declared all 
the Aramaic “Urkunden” worthless — but continued, and still 
continues, to use them for his History. In my own investigations, 
which were completed before I had seen the work of either Kosters 
or Wellhausen, I reached the conclusion that these Aramaic por¬ 
tions of Ezra are compositions exactly on a par with Dan., chaps. 1-6 
and the book of Esther; and also, that the Artaxerxes letter in Ezra, 
chap. 7, is the work of the Chronicler alone. See my Composition , 
1896. Professor H. P. Smith adopted nearly all my conclusions, 
incorporating them in his Old Testament History , 1903. In one 
point, however, his view differs widely from my own. In common 

9 The objections to this position are both obvious and decisive. In the first place, the 
“Aramaic source” contains nothing but these suspicious documents, and we have no right 
at all (in the absence of proof) to assume that it ever did contain more. And in the second 
place, when documents lie before us which in form do not appear to be authentic, whose 
statements we cannot control from any other source, and of whose author or authors 
we know nothing, beyond the fact that they obviously write with a “tendency,” we 
cannot legitimately make use of them. 

10 Kosters’ methods, however, w T ere not thoroughly scientific, and his conclusions, in the 
main, were of little value. 
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with nearly all those who have discussed the book of Ezra in 
recent times, he assumes that the letters in 4:7-23 are out of 
place in their present connection , and belong rather to a time 
shortly before the work of Nehemiah (pp. 347 f.). This matter 
will be considered below. Smith seems to suggest, moreover, that 
our present book of Ezra could be improved not only by the 
excision of 4:7-24, but also by cutting out the whole group of 
documents (in chaps. 5 and 6) which purport to come from the 
time of Darius; a proceeding which would have the effect of 
reducing the whole “Aramaic Source” to three verses of nar¬ 
rative (5:1, 2; 6:15) plus the two letters (chap. 4) which according 
to his view are quite isolated, since he believes that a context for 
them can only be conjectured. 11 This certainly hacks the Gordian 
knot into bits. 

The view prevailing among the most advanced scholars, then, 
for some time past, has been that these Aramaic documents are 
very valuable, though many have believed them to have been more 
or less altered from their original form by Jewish editors. 
Recently, however, the view has gained wide acceptance, especially 
in Germany, that we have here true copies of the original records 
themselves, the ipsissima verba of Persian “Urkunden und Akten- 
stiicke.” Thus Cornill, Einleitung*, 1905, after designating the 
writings by the words just quoted, says that their “Echtheit” is 
“fiber jeden Zweifel erhoben;” and similarly, that the genuine¬ 
ness of the Artaxerxes letter to Ezra, in 7:12-26, is now “ abschliess- 
end bewiesen.” Siegfried, Kommentar , declares the authenticity 
of these Aramaic transcripts to be “ unwiderleglich nachgewiesen ” 
(p. 7). So also Bertholet, Commentar; Guthe, Polychrome Bible; 
Budde, Gescli. der althebr. Littercdur, 1906, pp. 231 ff., and 
many others. 

This increased confidence in the “genuineness” of the Ezra 
documents is due chiefly to E. Meyer’s Entsteliung des Juden- 
thnms (1896), in which, after setting forth quite fully — but super- 

11 He remarks (p. 351): “It is clear that if the whole account were stricken out we 
should have a perfectly good connection, 5:2 being continued directly by 6:15.” But by this 
reasoning we could eliminate nearly every formal document that was ever incorporated in 
a history. Of course, when the main narrative is resumed the connection is resumed ! It is 
this same illogical argument that Wellhausen uses in regard to I Macc., chaps. 8 and 15, in 
order to get rid of the episodes and documents which he finds inconvenient. 
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ficially, as will appear — the arguments pro and con, the author 
reaches the conclusion that all the letters and edicts in the book, 
excepting only the Decree of Cyrus in chap. I, 12 are authentic. 
Meyer’s own opinion as to the fruit of his argument is expressed 
on p. 70: “Damit ware, denke ich, nicht nur die Aechtheit der im 
Buche Ezra uberlieferten aramaischen Dokumente gegen alle Ein- 
wande erwiesen, sondern mehrfach auch ein klarer Einblick in 
die Bedeutung dieser fur die jtidische wie fur die persische 
Geschichte unschatzbaren Urkunden gewonnen.” To this claim 
the most of those Old Testament scholars who have written on the 
book of Ezra during the past decade have seemed to give assent. 

But I do not believe that any thorough and unbiased student 
of the Old Testament who subjects Meyer’s argument to a really 
critical examination, taking into account the important factors 
which he has left out of account, will be able to accept his 
conclusions. 

2. A Literary Habit of Ancient Narrators 

Some of the principles and general truths uttered by Meyer 
at the outset are of very doubtful value. At the foot of p. 2, in 

12 Why he should except this as he does ( Entstehung , p. 49) is not at all clear. Every 
single phrase in it is cut out of the very same cloth as is the phraseology of the documents 
which follow. It does not contain a sentence or an idea which is not exactly paralleled in 
chaps. 6 and 7, saving only that at the beginning Cyrus compliments the God of the Jews by 
identifying him with the chief of his own gods. But this last-mentioned fact would be only 
a matter of course to Professor Meyer, as may be seen from his own words (p. 64) : “Seit wir 
wissen, wie Kambyses und Darius in den agyptischen Inschriften als treue Diener der ein- 
heimischen GOtter auftreten, wie Kyros in seiner Proklamation an die Babylonier sich als 
den eifrigsten Verehrer und den erklarten Liebling des Marduk einftihrt, dftrfte niemand 
daran Anstoss nehmen, wenn sich ein Perserkbnig den Juden gegentiber in gleicher Weise 
ausserte.” Nor is this all. Meyer explains the out and out priestly-Jewish language of the 
Artaxerxes edict in chap. 7 by the very “ simple” theory that Ezra and his companions drew 
up the document, while the Persian ministers only gave it official form (p. 65). Why, then, 
may it not be that Sheshbazzar, or the high priest Jeshua, drew up the Cyrus edict? The 
reason for denying the authenticity cannot lie in the manner in which the document is pre¬ 
sented here, for the claim of its verbal genuineness is precisely as clear as in the case of the 
of Ezra ; the proclamation is distinctly said to have been “m writing , as follows ” 
(1:2). Nor can Meyer fairly withhold credence from the Cyrus edict on the ground that it is 
presented to us by the Chronicler; so is the Artaxerxes decree (every word of 7: 1-11 com¬ 
posed by the Chronicler, as Meyer himself agrees), and so also are the letters in chap. 4. It 
cannot be said that 1 : 2-4 is in any way incongruous with 6 :3-5; on the contrary, if we should 
suppose that 1 :4 was originally followed immediately by 6: 3aj3 (“As for the house of God in 
Jerusalem,” etc.) so that the text of the complete edict included 1:2-4; 6:3a<3-5, the whole 
document would be perfectly harmonious and homogeneous. Why should not Meyer assume 
that the Chronicler translated the first sentences of the decree, from Aramaic into Hebrew, 
and transferred them to their present place in chap. 1, the place where they are really most 
effective? There is no difficulty whatever in the way —excepting the same difficul¬ 
ties which stand in the way of all the other documents. 
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the Introduction, he says, alluding to a remark of Stade’s to the 
effect that the Jewish writer might himself have composed the 
letters and decrees which he incorporated: “Die ‘bekannten Ge- 
wohnheiten alter Schriftsteller,’ welche dafiir sprechen sollen, dass 
diese Urkunden Erfindungen des Schriftstellers seien, sind mir 
ganzlich unbekannt. Die Alten haben den Wortlaut wichtiger 
Urkunden in ihre Texte genau ebenso aufgenommen wie die neu- 
eren Historiker.” If this last sentence means to say, that some 
ancient narrators introduced some genuine documents into their 
narratives, it is superfluous information; if it means that the for¬ 
mal documents included in ancient Jewish narratives and his¬ 
tories are usually genuine, it is not true. And it is true—as will 
presently appear—that some of the best early (including Jewish) 
historians of whom we have knowledge invented “official docu¬ 
ments,” with purely literary purpose, in a way that would 
not be tolerated in a serious historical work of the present day. 
The substitution of “Historiker” for “Schriftsteller” looks a little 
like begging the question, moreover, since not every writer of 
stories—even stories which contain correct and perhaps valuable 
historical data—deserves the title “historian.” We should hardly 
give this name, for instance, to the authors of Daniel, Esther, and 
III Maccabees. One of the things which we especially wish to find 
out is, whether the writer of these few pages of Aramaic embody¬ 
ing the records in question is entitled to it. 

As for the claim that the verbal quotation of the documents is 
presumptive proof of their genuineness: the real fact is, that the 
direct citation of speeches, letters, and decrees, as a mere literary 
device, in order to make the account more interesting and effective 
by increasing its verisimilitude, plays as important a part in the 
narrative literature of the Hebrews as in that of other peoples. 
To illustrate: In II Kings 5:6 and 10:2 f. tw T o brief letters are 
quoted, with the purpose of enlivening the narrative. The one is 
a letter from the king of Syria to the prophet Elisha, and the 
other a circular missive sent by Jehu to the magnates of Jezreel 
and Samaria. They are mere scraps; but the purpose of present¬ 
ing them as verbal citations, and not as quotations in sub¬ 
stance only, is made evident by the formal HF)?! (the equivalent 
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of the Aramaic “To proceed,” used to introduce the letter 

proper, after the preliminaries. In II Chron. 2:2-15 we have the 
transcript of two letters, the correspondence of the kings Hiram 
and Solomon, with which the Chronicler has enriched the story of 
the building of the temple. No one well acquainted with the Old 
Testament would think of asking how it happens that these docu¬ 
ments, lost to sight for many centuries, should turn up at last in 
the hands of the Chronicler. 

The “documents” thus far mentioned are not given in full 
official dress, with the introductory formula of address and greet¬ 
ing, obviously because they are too short to make this desirable. 
In the book of Esther—at least in its massoretic form — the sev¬ 
eral royal letters and edicts are given only in brief abstract, though 
the writer plainly means to give the impression that he could pre¬ 
sent them in extenso if he wished. And in the Greek form of the 
book they are indeed given verbatim and in full, with date, super¬ 
scription, and all, in the same way as in the book of Ezra. In 
Daniel, again, we find the same literary-traditional use of “official 
records” in order to give dramatic life to the narrative. The 
technical framework of the documents is given now partially, now 
entirely. Thus, in 6:26 f¥. we have the text of a decree of Darius. 
It does not begin with the king’s name, because that had just been 
written, and the repetition would have been awkward ; but its dress 
is otherwise quite formal: “To all the Peoples, Nations, and 
Languages, that dwell in all the earth; your peace be multiplied. 
I make a decree, etc.” And in 3:31—4:34 is given, with all cir¬ 
cumstance and in what purports to be the exact form, 13 a long 
proclamation of Nebuchadnezzar, with both introduction and for¬ 
mal conclusion. Other examples of the same kind are the two 
letters of Ptolemy Philopator “preserved” in III Maccabees ; the 
first (3:12-29) commanding the punishment of the Jews, and the 
second (7:1-9) proclaiming the king their friend and protector. 
Both of these are in the regular epistolary form, like the letters 
in Ezra. 

i3 Save that in 4:16, 25-30 the narrator carelessly lapses into the use of the third person 
instead of the first, in speaking of the king; precisely as the Chronicler, in composing the 
“personal memoirs ” of Ezra, every now and then falls out of the impersonation, writing 
about his hero instead of letting him speak. 
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More instructive still, if possible, is the employment—i. e. y the 
free composition—of these pseudo-official sources by two of the 
best-known Jewish historians. Josephus, in his Antiquities , 
illustrates his story of the Jews by the addition of a good many 
official documents, a considerable proportion of which were evi¬ 
dently composed by him for the purpose. Characteristic specimens 
are to be found in this very portion of the history dealing with the 
Persian period, where, in addition to the documents contained in 
the book of Ezra 14 he presents us with a letter from Cyrus to the 
governors in Palestine (xi, 1, 3) as well as a letter from Darius 
to the Samaritans (xi, 4, 9). 15 In both cases it is evident that 
what Josephus aims to contribute is not information, but pomp 
and circumstance. He did not compose the letters for the sake of 
any new material which they contain (the Cyrus letter, for 
instance, is made up almost entirely of things which stand else¬ 
where in the book), but simply for the glory which they 
give the Jews, in the eyes of the world and in triumph over 
their adversaries the Samaritans. And in the subsequent chapters 
of his history he proceeds in the same way, introducing here and 
there high-sounding documents which are quoted verbatim, and 
the value of which, to us , is very small indeed. 

In I Maccabees, that most admirable of all Jewish narratives, 
we have the same thing once more. Its author is a man of the 
best stamp, and with the instincts of a true historian, though 
writing from a point of view which is emphatically that of his 
own day and his own people. He is well informed, but modest 
and reserved, and withal a man of few words; not at all the one 
to make a display of learning, or wilfully to mislead his readers. 
Scattered through his history are copies of official letters, treaties 
and proclamations; formally faultless, as a rule, but often betray¬ 
ing, in one way or another, the fact that they are not “genuine.” 16 

14 In the interpolated form which I have already described at some length. See this 
Journal , XXIII, 136 If. 

15 If anyone wishes to suppose, with HOlscher, Quellen des Josephus, 43 if., that these 
“apocryphal” additions, and numerous others of the same sort in the subsequent chapters 
of the history, were made not by Josephus himself, but by one of his sources, whose aim, as 
he says, was to “glorify Judaism,” the argument is of course not affected by the supposition. 

16 So scholars have long recognized and repeatedly shown, in the case of one or another 
of these documents; for example, the letter of Demetrius Soter, 10:25-45; the proclamation 
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They are doubtless in the main trustworthy in the sense that they 
give a correct impression of the progress of events, inasmuch 
as they embody the honest and sober recollection of 
one who was exceptionally well informed, and who wrote 
soon after the events, of which at least the greater part had taken 
place during his own life-time. But whoever looks here for a 
habit of incorporating official records similar to the habit of mod¬ 
ern historians -will look in vain. 

Again, the fondness of these early writers for the dramatic 
form of presentation must not be overlooked in this connection. 
With this end in view they frequently quote verbatim the speeches, 
prayers, or other utterances of their chief characters. Judas 
Maccabaeus makes a succession of fiery speeches to his soldiers, 
I Macc. 3:18-22, 58-60; 4:8-11, etc. Are they “genuine”? 
So Josephus very often improves the Old Testament narrative by 
making similar insertions. Thus, in telling the story of Nehemiah 
( Antt., xi, 5, 7) he gives us the wording of an address of some 
length made by that hero in the temple. Greek historians had 
the same habit, as every one knows. Thucydides, for instance, in 
iv, 85-87 (to take the example which lies nearest at hand) quotes 
in full a very interesting speech made by the Spartan general 
Brasidas to the men of Acanthus. The oration is full of weighty 
matters, and it had an immediate and important effect, as we are 
expressly told, for it induced the Acanthians to revolt from Athens 
(just as the letter of Rehum and Shimshai in Ezra 4 had the 
immediate and important effect of stopping the building of the 
temple in Jerusalem). Fortunately, Thucydides himself has told 
us what to expect from such “quotations” as this one. His words 
are worth repeating here because of their bearing on the present 


in honor of Simon, 14:27-47; and the Roman edict, 15:16-21. Probably not a single one of 
all the writings thus incorporated in the history represents in its wording, nor even exactly 
in its substance, any actual document. For the statements made, and the opinions expressed 
here, I may refer to my article “I Maccabees” in the Encyclopaedia Biblica , III, 2857-69. 
A renewed study of the book since that article was written, has confirmed me in the conclu¬ 
sions there stated and supported. Certainly the most, and perhaps all, of these incorporated 
writings were freely composed by the author of the history, as the best means of narrating 
what he wished to narrate and of making the impression which he wished to make. He had 
before him no written narrative source or sources. There is no valid reason whatever for 
supposing interpolation, anywhere in the book. The last three chapters (or more exactly, 
14:16 — 16:24), now quite generally regarded as secondary, certa inly formed a part of 
the original work. 
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inquiry; i, 22 (Jowett’s translation) : “J have put into the mouth 
of each speaker the sentiments proper to the occasion, expressed 
as I thought he would he likely to express them; while at the same 
time I endeavored, as nearly as I could, to give the general pur¬ 
port of what ivas actually said” 17 That is, he gives us in each 
case, not words which were uttered, but words which, judging 
from all known facts, ought to have been uttered. This, I take it, 
is not the method of a modern historian, but more nearly that of 
the writer of a thoroughgoing historical novel. As for drawing a 
line of distinction, as regards this free use, between the spoken 
oration, which presumably was not preserved in writing, and the 
official document, which presumably teas preserved somewhere, we 
may be sure that no one of these ancient writers did anything of 
the kind. Not even Thucydides (to say nothing of the Jewish 
narrators!) could ever have supposed that it was any less permis¬ 
sible to compose the utterances of a Brasidas in the form of a 
letter, beginning: “Brasidas to the men of Acanthus, greeting,” 
etc. (supposing that a letter was known, or believed, to have been 
written), than to give the same things in the form of a speech, 
with the orator’s introduction: “Men of Acanthus!” when that 
was believed to have been the form of the communication. To 
illustrate: in i, 137 Thucydides presents us with what purports to 
be a true copy of a letter from Themistocles to Artaxerxes I 
Longimanus. As a matter of fact, it was certainly invented by 

17 These words, I believe, describe exactly the proceeding of the author of I Maccabees 
in composing the documents which are scattered through his history. If original documents 
were ready to hand, he was glad to use them; if they were not, he invented them, like Thucy¬ 
dides, to the best of his ability and in perfect good faith. 

I have recently had the satisfaction of seeing my estimate of the account of the Jewish 
embassy to Rome, told in I Macc., chap. 8, strikingly confirmed. In my article in the Encycl. 
Bibl ., mentioned above, I argued that the narrative of the sending of the embassy, and of its 
favorable reception, is accurate, and was plainly written by a contemporary who was well 
informed; but that the treaty there quoted (vss. 23-32) was invented by tbe author of the 
book in accordance with the custom which his contemporary readers, at all events, under¬ 
stood ( loc. cit ., col. 2866). Wellhausen, Israelitische und jiidische Geschichte 5, 268, contends 
that I Macc. 8 is an interpolation, though he gives no good reason for this view, beyond the 
fact that the quoted document cannot be “genuine,” and that the narrative is therefore to 
be suspected. Now, however, Niese has shown ( Ndldeke-Festschrift , 11,817-29) that Jos., 
Antt., xiv, 233 has preserved a genuine Roman document of the year 161 160 b. c., dealing 
with this embassy and containing mention of the reply made to the Jews by the Roman 
Senate. The substantial accuracy of the narrative in chap. 8 is thus proved once for all; as 
for the treaty, Niese recognizes, as I had, that it is merely “ ein freies, schriftstellerisches 
Produkt.” I have no doubt that the case of I Macc. 15:15-24 is exactly similar, as I also 
argued at length (col. 2865). Here, again, Wellhausen, op. cit., p. 276, supposes an interpo¬ 
lation. 
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the historian, according to the principles above stated by him in 
regard to the speeches, as few modern scholars would doubt. 13 
But to speak of this, and of the documents in Josephus, and 
Daniel, and I Maccabees, and the rest, as “forgeries” would be a 
ridiculous misuse of terms. 19 On the other hand, no such free¬ 
dom as this could be tolerated at the present day, in a serious 
historical work. 

To sum up:. The Hebrew and Jewish narrators and historians, 
of all ages, were accustomed to give life to their narratives by 
inventing and inserting speeches, prayers, letters, royal decrees, 
treaties, and the like, occasionally summarized, but more often 
given “verbally” and in full, including even the stereotyped frame¬ 
work; just as is done by modern writers of historical novels. Out 
of the considerable number of such formal documents which have 
reached us in early Jewish literature (leaving now out of account 
the documents in Ezra) very few can be called genuine, 
at best, 20 and these few belong to a time long after the close of 
the Persian period. In the case of the most of them it seems 
highly probable that the author and his readers thought of them 
merely as a mode of literary embellishment. They are not, and 
were not intended, to be taken seriously. This certainly gives us 
a clear presumption with which to approach the Ezra documents, 
though not exactly the presumption which Professor Meyer 
demands. 

But Meyer’s failure to take account of this literary habit is by 
no means the chief objection which is to be raised against his 
treatment of the Ezra documents, as I shall endeavor to show. 

3. The Tendency of the Documents 

In a footnote on p. 43 of his Entstehung Meyer says: “Davon 
will ich gar nicht weiter reden, dass absolut nicht einzusehen ist, zu 

i8“Der Brief Tliuc. 1, 137 kann nicht als echte Urkunde angesehen werden;” NOldeke, 
Aufsdtze zur persischen Geschichte , p. 50, note. 

19 See my Composition of Ezra-Nehemiah , p. 29, above; and my article “I Maccabees” 
in the Encyl. Bibl ., §§8 (end), 9d, 10. It would bo interesting and profitable to carry still 
farther the discussion of this whole matter of the literary embellishment of serious 
narrative by ancient writers. It is a subject which, so far as Hebrew-Jewish literature is con¬ 
cerned, has been almost totally neglected. 

20 Josephus incorporates some genuine documents in his history, in the portion dealing 
with the close of the Greek rule and the beginning of the Roman period. He simply copies 
them from his Greek sources, and sometimes inserts them in ludicrously unsuitable places; 
see Niese in the Nbldekc-Festschrift , II, 828, and HOlscher, Quellen des Josephus, p. 22. 
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welchem Zwecke sick jemand die Miihe gegeben haben sollte, diese 
und ebenso die anderen Urkunden von cap. 4-6 zu fabriciren.” 
This confession of inability to see any motive for composing these 
documents is a fatal one, for it shows either that Meyer has not 
the thoroughgoing acquaintance with Jewish literature which is 
absolutely necessary to any one who undertakes such an investi¬ 
gation as this, or else, that he is shutting his eyes to w T hat lies in 
plain sight. In the first place, we are not limited to imaginary 
cases, for we have in the pre-Christian Jewish writings plenty of 
“fabricated” documents of just this nature, to which we can turn 
for instruction. Why did the Chronicler—or his source—insert 
the Hiram-Solomon letters (verbally quoted) in his account of the 
building of the temple ? Why do we find in Josephus’ history of the 
Persian period the formal letters from Cyrus to the Syrian govern¬ 
ors and from Darius to the Samaritans, to say nothing of the many 
others of the same character ? And again, why should the author of 
the Daniel stories “have given himself the trouble” to compose the 
royal edicts which he incorporates, especially the very long decree 
of Nebuchadnezzar? Can any one imagine a reason why the long 
and elaborate “Letter of Aristeas” should have been composed 
with such painstaking by an Egyptian Jew, in the third century 
B. c. ? At all events, it was thus fabricated, and probably at 
very near the time when these Ezra documents were composed. 
And then we have the dozens of royal letters and decrees, freely 
invented, in the three books of Maccabees, in Esther, and still 
elsewhere. Even if the motives were “absolut nicht einzusehen,” 
the fact would remain that these more or less elaborate formal 
instruments were created by the wholesale, by Jewish narrators, 
from at least the third century B. c. onward. 

It is plain, further, that Meyer greatly underestimates the 
power of imagination possessed by the early Jewish writers, and 
the extent to which this power was used in their writings. On 
p. 47, for example, in speaking of the statement in Ezr. 6:1, 2 that 
the memorandum supposed to be in Babylon 21 was found at Ecba- 
tana. he says that this is “was kein Mensch erfunden haben wurde.” 

21 As a matter of fact, however, the word 532 here does not mean “ Babylon,” but 
‘ Babylonia.” 
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But this is putting an astonishingly low estimate on the capacity 
of an Israelite story-teller. Such bits of real life as this are just 
the business of any one who wishes to give his narrative touches of 
verisimilitude. Moreover, in this particular instance even a very 
stupid narrator might well have been equal to the invention, for 
it was obviously incumbent on him to show why this docu¬ 
ment had,been lost to sight: the fact is (so the narrator 
implies), no one would have thought of looking for such a record 
anywhere else than in Babylonia; but really it was in Ecbatana all 
the time; hence Xerxes, Artaxerxes, and Darius had known nothing 
about it. And so it is with the other elements of the narrative, or 
features of the documents, which Meyer singles out as marks of 
genuineness; they are all such, and only such, as any writer with 
a particle of imagination would be sure to produce. 

Again, Meyer points repeatedly to the plausible elements in 
these records, as though giving conclusive proof of their genuine¬ 
ness; a “forger” would not have made them thus. So on p. 43, 
for instance, speaking of the letter of Tattenai in chap. 5, he says 
that if all this is forged, the forgery is “ausserst geschickt gemacht.” 
But does not this also reveal a surprisingly low opinion of the 
literary ability of that day? The authorship of these documents 
might be called “skilful” if they were drawn up and worded in 
such a way that they would not appear to be Jewish com¬ 
positions. But any student of the Old Testament can see that 
they all sound distinctly—often, indeed, quite unmistakably— 
like Jewish compositions. Even Meyer sees it. He is obliged to 
admit a “Jewish redaction” of the official writings in chap. 6 
(see below). He is even forced to assume, in the case of 7:12-26, 
that Ezra composed this royal edict, while the Persians merely 
signed it! Whatever else may be said of the narrator whose 
“Persian official documents” necessitate such a telltale hypothesis 
as this, he certainly cannot be called “ausserst geschickt.” 

As for the skill displayed (it may be remarked here in passing), 
we might reasonably have expected that the composer, or com¬ 
posers, of these documents would try to imitate the Aramaic of 
the fifth century b. c. That which is actually employed belongs 
to a period two or three centuries later, as will be shown presently. 
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It may be, however, that specimens of the older language were 
not within reach. 

But to return to the tendency of the documents. Meyer’s 
remark, quoted above, that he cannot imagine a motive for 
the invention of these records, is by no means an empty phrase. 
It is plain, on page after page, that he is indeed able to overlook 
the many plain indications which any thorough student of Hebrew- 
Jewish history and literature finds staring him in the face; I 
mean those students who recognize the fact that the Chronicler 
did not write unvarnished history, and that the narrative of Daniel 
is fancifully didactic rather than literally accurate. It is quite 
evident, as one reads on, that this whole laborious investiga¬ 
tion of the “Entstehung” would not have been written if its 
author had been more intimately acquainted with the people 
about which he is writing. 22 It is not only easy to see the 
“Tendenz” which produced these documents; it is impossible not 
to see it, for one who is familiar with the literature which is most 
nearly related. On p. 51 Meyer concedes that 6:12a cannot be 
the genuine utterance of a Persian king, and accordingly decides 
that a “jtidischer Eiferer” inserted it in the original document. 
But may not such an “Eiferer” have written more than single 
verses? The Chronicler composed the Cyrus edict in chap. 1, and 
doubtless with a motive. May not a similar motive have led some 
one of his fellows to compose other edicts? 

During the Greek period, the Jewish religion found itself on 
trial for its life. The children of Israel now saw, as never before, 
how small and despised a part of humanity they were. Greek 
thought and culture, especially, had made great inroads. The 
Dispersion, which had assumed great proportions even in the 
Persian period, 23 now threatened to put a speedy end to the national 
existence. To crown all, the glory of Jerusalem, so long the center 

22 Professor Meyer takes his predecessors to task (pp. 4 f., 70 f.) for their too exclusive 
attention to Palestine and the Old Testament, to the neglect of Persian history especially. 
It is true that the tendency to take the narrow view is strong; and Old Testament scholars 
may well feel grateful to Meyer for the many new points of view which he has given, as well 
as for his vigorous and clear presentation of his side of the argument. But the prime requi¬ 
site, after all, is knowledge of the Jews. 

23 So I wrote in one of my lectures on the Second Isaiah, delivered at Harvard University 
in 1905. Meyer, p. 67: “ Eine judische Diaspora gab es damals noch nicht.” The matter is of 
course of the most vital importance to any theory of the “restoration.” 
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and heart of the Jewish religion, began to be dimmed. There 
was a temple (as we now know) in Egypt; another, more recently 
established, on Mount Gerizim; and very likely still others in 
Babylonia and elsewhere. It is no wonder that the zealous Jews 
of Jerusalem did what they could to stem the tide, and to establish 
beyond all question the supremacy of the mother church. It was 
this impulse, primarily, which produced the whole “history” which 
the Chronicler wrote, and which gave the motive for composing 
these Persian documents and many others of the same kind. They 
are an eminently characteristic product of the Greek period. 

I can think of no better way of setting forth the “tendency” 
of these documents than to quote one or two recent characteriza¬ 
tions of similar writings belonging to this same period. Schtirer, 
Geschichte 3 , III, 468, speaking of the Letter of Aristeas, says: 
“Diese Inhaltsiibersicht zeigt, dass der Zweck der Erzahlung 
keineswegs die erzahlte Geschichte an sich ist, sondern 
diese Geschichte, insofern sie lelirt, welche Hochach- 
tung und Bewunderung fur das jiidische Gesetz und 
das Judenthum uberhaupt selbst heidnisclie Autori- 
taten wie der Konig Ptolemaus und sein Gesandter 
Aristeas hegten. Denn gerade darin gipfelt die Tendenz des 
Ganzen, dass hier dem judischen Gesetze aus heidniscliem 
Munde ein Lob zubereitet wird.” Here is a motive, and a very 
easily comprehensible one, which could have produced just such 
official utterances as those which we find in the book of Ezra. 
Very similar are the terms in which Holscher, Quellen des Josephus, 
p. 44, describes a considerable group of “official” documents and 
allied narratives dealing with the Persian and Greek periods, 
which he believes Josephus to have derived from Alexander Poly- 
histor: “All diesen Geschichten gemeinsam ist ... . die ausge- 
sprochene Tendenz, das Judentum zu verherrlichen : es soil 
illustriert werden, wie die Konige der Weltreiche dem Judentum 
huldigen, wie sie fur Tempel und Kultur Sorge tragen, wie sie in 
Jerusalem anbeten, wie sie offiziell dort fur sich beten lassen. Sie 
betragen sich als musterhafte Proselyten ; sie beschenken den 
Tempel, sie gewahren den Juden Privilegien und Steuererlasse. 
Gerade dies letztere kelirt iinmer wieder; da rum aucli all die 
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Edikte, die fur diese Quelle charakteristisch sind. Das andere, 
was die Legenden mit Vorliebe behandeln, ist das Verhaltnis von 
Juden und Samaritanern. Die Juden erscheinen dabei stets als 
Muster der Frommigkeit und Treue, die Samaritaner aber als 
heuchlerisch und boshaft; die letzteren ziehen denn auch stets, 
wie die Quelle zeigt, den kiirzeren.” 

No better characterization of the Aramaic documents in Ezra 
is needed than these two quotations furnish. Almost every single 
one of the features here enumerated is to be found in the Old 
Testament book; and what is more, there is no material in any 
of the Ezra documents which does not directly serve one 
or more of the purposes here named. The exaltation of 
the Jews and their religion by foreign kings and magnates; the 
triumph over the Samaritans; the oft-repeated and emphasized 
proof that Jerusalem is the one legitimate seat of the cultus; 
the claim of especial perquisites and privileges for the clergy in 
particular; these all are not present incidentally in the docu¬ 
ments, they are all that the documents contain. To go into detail 
here would involve writing out pretty much the whole of their 
contents. The strong Jewish coloring is everywhere (even in 
the unnecessary laudation of the Jews by their enemies, 4:20; 
5:11 f.), and permeates the whole fabric; the worn-out subterfuge 
of an “Ueberarbeitung” will not avail here. 

But the Jewish character of these documents is not the only 
count in the indictment. Against their genuineness is also to be 
put down, that they show no sign of intimate acquaintance with 
the history of the Persian period. The Jewish apologist, writing 
in the Greek period, found himself confronted with two prin¬ 
cipal questions which he must needs answer, and answer con¬ 
clusively. They were the following: (1) How did it happen that 
(as known from Haggai and Zechariah) the temple at Jerusalem 
was not suitably built and completed until the time of Darius? 
and (2) If Jerusalem and Judea were completely depopulated by 
the Chaldeans (as is asserted in II Kings 24:14; 25:26 (!), etc.), 
what manner of men were the Jews of the second temple ? Whence 
did they come? Were they a mixed rabble from the surrounding 
districts? Might not even the Samaritans he of better Jewish 
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blood , after all , as they claimed to be? We have before us, in 
the Chronicler’s history, an answer to these two questions; an 
answer which began with Adam and was worked out with minute 
elaboration down into the latter part of the Persian period. The 
Aramaic documents (by whomsoever composed) are obviously an 
important part of the same answer ; 24 and it is equally obvious that 
every particle of the material which they contain could have been 
derived either directly or indirectly from Haggai, Zechariah, and 
II Kings 25, with the aid of such information as to Persian things 
as could be had in any city-of Syria or Palestine at any time in 
the Greek period. 25 If anyone asserts that these documents in 
Ezra display more knowledge of the Persian court, or of condi¬ 
tions in the Persian realm, than is displayed in the books of 
Daniel, Esther, and Tobit, he asserts what is not true. 

An important conclusion stated by Meyer, p. 74, deserves to 
be especially emphasized: “Diese Thatsache .... lehrt, dass es 
uber das ganze erste Jahrhundert der nachexilischen Geschichte 
bis auf Ezra und Nehemia lierab keinerlei Nachrichten und kein- 
erlei Tradition gab mit Ausnahme dessen, was in den erhaltenen 
Urkunden Ezra 4-6 und in den gleichzeitigen Propheten stand.” 
That is, aside from these same more than suspicious “Urkunden,” 
there is nothing whatever to show that any genuine tradition of 
the early Persian period was preserved in Jerusalem. Even this 
support is denied them. 26 

Once more. There are numerous perfectly plain bits of evi¬ 
dence showing that the documents, in the form which we have, 

24 See further below. 

25 It is obvious why the “return” was represented as taking place under Cyrus, aDd 
also, why Cyrus should have been supposed to furnish money for the building of the temple. 
This was the beginning of the new (Persian) rigime , under which the temple was actually 
built and completed; the natural turning-point was here. And as for the royal aid, how 
else could these returning exiles, entering a desolate land and a ruined city, have under¬ 
taken their task? Such reflections as these first resulted in definite theories at about the 
middle of the third century b. c., so far as our sources enable us to judge. Com¬ 
pare what was said above, in regard to the Greek period. 

26 So far as the “Urkunde” 7:12-26 is concerned, it is of course customary to find sup¬ 
port for it in the “Ezra memoirs” which immediately follow. As a matter of fact, the one 
is precisely as “genuine” as the other. As I have already demonstrated, the whole Ezra 
story was composed by the Chronicler, with no other apparent basis than his own imagina¬ 
tion (my Composition , pp. 14-29, 57-62). Meyer treats these Chronicler tales, and some of the 
worthless lists as well, as trustworthy material; with the result that the most of his book 
is simply built on air. Wellhausen’s Geschichte , in the chapters dealing with this period, is 
not much better. 
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are not what they profess to be. These are (briefly): (1) The 
wording. Aside from the specifically Jewish phrases, and the 
peculiar vocabulary of the Chronicler, the comparison of 6:5 with 
5: 1A (!) shows conclusively that we are dealing, at least at this 
single but crucial point, with made-up documents. (2) The 
language. As will be shown below, the Aramaic of Ezra is not 
at all that of the fifth century B. c. (3) The names of the kings. 
The form of the name “Artaxerxes” which is employed in Ezra is 
not above suspicion; and the name “Nebuchadrezzar” appears in 
the form (written with n) which is characteristic of the Greek 
period. (4) The documents are not dated. Genuine docu¬ 
ments would have borne dates; and it is unlikely that any copyist 
or editor would ever have omitted such an extremely interesting 
and important detail. 

The final statement of the case, then, is this. Here are docu¬ 
ments which from their wording cannot possibly be regarded as 
true copies of genuine originals; written in a dialect which belongs 
to a time much later than the one which they profess to represent; 
containing no facts or materials not obtainable in the Greek 
period, and unsupported by any tradition from the Persian period; 
found in the most untrustworthy of all Hebrew histories; them¬ 
selves written with a manifest tendency; and finding their only 
close parallels in numerous writings of about the same time which 
are acknowledged to be inventions—and we are asked to pro¬ 
nounce them ‘genuine, at least in substance’! The theory of their 
authenticity, in any sense whatever, has evidently not a leg to 
stand on. 

On p. 43, in speaking of the Tattenai correspondence in Ezr., 
chap. 5, Meyer says: “ Wer die Urkunde verwirft, thut dies denn 
auch nicht aus inneren Grtinden, sondern weil er den Tempelbau 
unter Kyros oder riclitiger den Befehl des Kyros den Tempel wie- 
deraufzubauen fur unhistorisch hielt, oder weil er die Nachricht 
von der Ruckkehr der Juden unter Kyros verwirft.” But this 
is hardly fair to the scholars who have written on the subject. 
Probably not one of the number cares a straw for his most cher¬ 
ished theory in comparison with finding out the truth as to the 
origin and character of these records. We. are in the direst need 
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of information as to the history of the Jews in the Persian period, 
and every scrap of material that promises help ought to be treas¬ 
ured and put to use. But no extremity of need can outweigh the 
obligation to follow the evidence. So the verdict in regard to the 
Aramaic part of Ezra must be, “that it contains, not a series of 
remarkable utterances by heathen kings and officers to the glory 
of the Jews and their religion, but a kind of literature that abounds 
during this period of Jewish history. So far as historical value 
is concerned, it stands in all respects on the same plane with Dan. 
2-6 and the book of Esther.” 27 

II. THE CHRONICLER’S PART IN THE ARAMAIC PORTIONS 

The letter of Artaxerxes to Ezra, 7:12-26, was created entire 
by the Chronicler, like the context in which it stands. The nar¬ 
rative which introduces it, 7:1-11, is the work of his hand, and 
so also is that which follows, 7:27 f.; 8:1-36, as I have shown 
elsewhere ( Composition , pp. 16 ff., 20 f.). There is no single 
verse in all the Chronicler’s history which is more unmistakably 
his own property than 7:28. The letter itself is marked through¬ 
out its whole extent by his favorite ideas and phrases, and his 
peculiar lexical and syntactical usages, manifest even in their 
Aramaic dress. See the notes below, passim . It is especially 
interesting to observe how closely this letter parallels two of the 
Chronicler’s documents which precede it; namely, the royal edict 
in chap. 1 and the royal letter to the “eparchs” of the Trans- 
flumen, now preserved in I Esdras 4:476-56, but originally fol¬ 
lowing immediately upon Ezra 1:1-11, as I have shown. Thus, 
1:2 is reproduced in 7:14; 1:3 in 7:13 and the last clause of 
vs. 15 (“who dwells in Jerusalem”); 1:4 reappears in 7:15, 16 
(including the “silver and gold and free-will offerings,” offered 
“for the house of God which is in Jerusalem”). And again: 
7:17 had its counterpart in I Esdr. 4:52 (and also in Ezr. 6:5, 
nota bene)) 7:18 corresponds to 4:54ff.; vs. 19 brings back 
again Ezr. 1:7 ff.; vs. 20 corresponds to I Esdr. 4:51, and vs. 21 
to vss. 476, 48. Vss. 22 f. are again similar to I Esdr. 4:51 f., 
besides reproducing very noticeably Ezr. 6:9 f. And finally, 
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vs. 24 is a repetition of I Esdr. 4:53-56 (cf. also 49 f.), the per¬ 
quisites of the priests, Levites, and gate-keepers. That is, the 
decrees of Cyrus in favor of Sheshbazzar and his company are 
here reproduced in substance, and even with a striking repeti¬ 
tion of the wording of whole phrases, in the decree of 
Artaserxes for Ezra and his followers. 

Another passage composed in Aramaic by the Chronicler is 
6:15-18, directly continued in vss. 19 ff. by his Hebrew narrative. 
That vs. 15 belongs to him is proved sufficiently by the exact 
date which it contains, coupled with the fact that in vs. 14 the 
preceding narrative comes to a natural close. I was formerly 
inclined to assign the last three words of vs. 14 to him also 
(i Composition , p. 10), but now believe that it is better to regard 
them as the work of a mere glossator. The Chronicler has written 
out the story of this whole period of history with some care, and 
it is hardly fair to him to accuse him, unnecessarily, of this bit 
of carelessness. He should at least be given the benefit of the 
doubt. 

The work of the Chronicler’s hand is to be seen, once more, 
in the two verses 6:9, 10, as I have already shown with abundant 
proof ( Composition , p. 10). 

These are the only parts of the Aramaic of Ezra which can 
surely be traced to the Chronicler. The question of course sug¬ 
gests itself, whether he may not also have been the author of 
6:6-14; the grounds of the suspicion being (1) the presence of 
two verses written by him in the middle of this section; and (2) 
the strange transition from vs. 5 to vs. 6, the words of Cyrus 
being followed, without any warning, by those of Darius; which 
certainly resembles the heedless leap in chap. 7, from vs. 26 to 
vs. 27, where Artaxerxes is suddenly interrupted by Ezra. But 
it is far more probable that there has been an accidental omission 
between verses 5 and 6 in chap. 6. Even the Chronicler himself 
would hardly have made so intolerably abrupt a transition as this. 
Moreover, there are no manifest traces of his presence in vss. 6-8 
and 11-14, though in a passage of this length, in any writing of 
his, it is usually easy to recognize his handiwork. It is to be 
observed, also, that when vss. 9 f. are removed, the passage reads 
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smoothly and consistently. The original narrator is concerned 
only with the building of the temple; there is no evidence, 
aside from these two verses, that he also intended to represent 
Cyrus and Darius as providing for the details of the cultus—to 
say nothing of the “bullocks, rams and lambs” and the “wheat, 
salt, wine and oil” which the Chronicler is so fond of parading 
before us; see I Chron. 29:21; II Chron. 29:21, 22, 32; Ezr. 
6:17; 7:17, 22; 8:35, and cf. II Chron. 2:9, 14. 

The question, which has sometimes been raised, whether the 
whole Aramaic section, 4:8—6:14, may not also have been 
written by the Chronicler, I have once more examined with care; 
with the result of satisfying myself completely that the hypothesis 
is an untenable one. The manner of the transition in 4:7 f. (in 
whatever way these verses are treated) shows distinctly that the 
work of another narrator begins here. The Chronicler, compos¬ 
ing the narrative freely, could not possibly have proceeded in 
this way. It is also incredible that he could have kept his 
identity concealed throughout this long section. He could hardly 
haye brought himself to leave the Levites, singers, porters, and 
Nethinim completely out of sight for nearly three whole chapters; 
and even if that had been possible, he could not have abandoned 
to this extent his own vocabulary and style. 28 

I formerly thought that the interpolation 4:9 f. might be 
attributed to the Chronicler, and regarded him as the probable 
author of 4:24; see my Composition , pp. 7-9. The former of 
these passages will be discussed below; the latter can best be 
considered here. 

So far as internal evidence is concerned, there is no reason for 
regarding the Chronicler as the author of 4:24. The phrase 
is found also written by another hand in 6:14, as I have 
just shown, and it probably was in common use. The only argu¬ 
ment which needs to be considered is the one which aims to show 
that the verse is an editorial patch. The argument rests on two 
main assumptions: (1) that this Aramaic narrative is a contem- 

28 As I have remarked elsewhere, the Chronicler’s peculiar habits in the use of words, 
phrases, and constructions appear everywhere, and in quite uniform distribution, through¬ 
out Chron.-Ezr.-Neh., excepting in (1) the parts copied verbally from Samuel and Kings; 
(2) this Aramaic source, Ezr. 4:8—6:14; (3) Nehemiah, chaps. 1, 2, 4—6. 
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porary account, and trustworthy history; and (2) that vs. 24, 
which speaks of the building of the temple, is out of keeping 
with the preceding documents, which speak only of the building 
of the city. But these two assumptions are both mistaken. 

I have already shown that the order of the Persian kings, 
Cyrus, Xerxes, Artaxerxes I, Darius II, in these chapters, 4 ff.— 
and therefore, of course, the order of the chapters themselves—is 
the only correct one, according to the view which prevailed in 
Jerusalem in the Greek period. Both the substance and the 
progress of the narrative here are precisely what we should 
expect, when the purposes of the narrator are taken into account. 
As already remarked (above, p. 225), the author of these “official” 
documents and the narrative containing them was concerned with 
two important matters: the delay in building the temple, and the 
relation of the Jews to the Samaritans. These enemies of the 
Jews undertook, on two different occasions, to hinder the building 
of the sanctuary in Jerusalem, by writing to the Persian king. 
On the first occasion, when they were shrewd enough to speak 
only of the city as a whole, 29 without specifying the temple in 
particular, they had the good luck to gain their point, and the 
building was stopped. On the second occasion, when other 
officials, less cautious, wrote only in regard to the temple, the 
attempt not only failed, but even proved to be of great assistance 
to the Jews, for it resulted in the recovery of long-lost documents 
which led the king at once to take the temple in Jerusalem under 
his special patronage. From the literary point of view—and 
we need no other—this is all quite according to rule; in fact, it 
is exactly the way in which any story or play, ancient or modern, 
would conceive the course of events in order to make it as dra¬ 
matically effective as possible. At first the villain triumphs, not 
by fair means, but through misrepresentation; but in 
the end he is overwhelmed. 

This being the case, it is obvious that such a verse as 24, 
standing where it now stands, was essential to the original narra- 

29 It is customary to say that the two letters in 4:11-22 deal with the building of the 
city wall. This is not the case, however. It is the building up of the city that is described, 
and that the king orders to be stopped (vs. 21). Of course the city walls are also specified 
by the Samaritans; and of course the prohibition of further building included 
the temple, at which the Samaritans were especially aiming. 
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tive. The way in which it attaches itself directly to vs. 23 is 
evident, and also the fact that it is absolutely indispensable as the 
preparation for 5:1. 30 The composer of this Jewish-Samaritan 
drama could not have devised a sentence which would more 
exactly have satisfied his immediate purposes. The question of 
its authorship can therefore not fairly be raised at all. 

In conclusion: I believe that the Chronicler incorporated this 
Aramaic writing in its entirety, and that we have it in substan¬ 
tially its original form. A passage has been accidentally lost 
between 6:5 and 6:6, as already remarked. The story probably 
began with some such formula as [DFlD fcttbE 
D2D b3D Dim, and so on as in 4:8. The Chronicler, when he 
wrote his own introductory verse, 4:7 (as emended below), neces¬ 
sarily omitted the words which I have inclosed in brackets. 

There were doubtless many such popular narratives written, 
after the same manner in which popular and edifying tales have 
always been written. The one which the Chronicler chose to 
incorporate was the work of a man of his own school of ideas, who 
in all probability lived and wrote at about the same time as he, 
namely in the middle of the third century b. c . 31 

III. THE ARAMAIC OF THE BOOK OF EZRA 

On this point it is now possible to be very brief, thanks to the 
recent discoveries of Aramaic papyri in Egypt. All the Aramaic 
of Daniel and Ezra belongs to the dialect of the second 
and third centuries b. c. This includes (1) the Aramaic 
written by the Chronicler; (2) that of the Story of the Samaritan 
Intrigues, which he incorporates; (3) the language of Dan., 

30 It is altogether unlikely that the date, “in the second year of Darius,” stood also in 
5:1 (as I once suggested as possible, Comp., p. 12, note 1). As for I Esdr. 6:1, of course the 
date there had to be inserted by the redactor who interpolated the Story of the Three 
Youths and transposed the Artaxerxes letters. The curious theory (now quite generally 
adopted) that the passage 5 : 1, 2 was not written by the author of 5:3ff. needs no additional 
refutation. Of course the one who knew (5:14) of the prophecy of Haggai and Zechariah 
knew also (from Hag. 1:12, 14, etc.) that Zerubbabel and Jeshua were the leaders in the 
work of building. Chap. 6:7 shows the same thing, plainly enough. 

31 It is fair to draw this conclusion from the fact that this Aramaic tale presupposes 
(not only in 4:12, 15 f., but also, by implication, in 5: 12 ft'.) the theory of a return of “the 
Babylonian exiles.” Inasmuch as every other mention of such a return, in the whole Old 
Testament down to Tobit 14:5, comes from the Chronicler himself ( Composition , pp.62f.), it 
is probable that the theory originated in his own generation, in the school to which he 
belonged. 
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chaps. 2-7, 32 The date at which the Chronicler wrote may prop¬ 
erly be taken as the representative one for the period covered by 
all these documents. The Aramaic story which he edits may be 
a trifle older, though it probably belongs to his own generation. 33 
One chapter, at least, of the Aramaic part of Daniel was written 
nearly a century later. From the linguistic point of view, this is 
all thoroughly homogeneous; there is no possibility of any scientific 
division into “earlier” and “later” sections. All these writings, 
and all in just the same way, represent a certain stage in the 
development of Western Aramaic; there is not a single particular, 
major or minor, in which the one of them can be said with con¬ 
fidence to belong to a more advanced stage of development than 
its fellow. 34 Any one of the group might be designated the earliest, 
or the latest, with equal right. 

This is by no means a new discovery, so far as the identity of 
the Aramaic of Ezra with that of Daniel is concerned. On this 
point the Semitic scholars of the present generation are practi¬ 
cally agreed. There has been a strange failure, however, to draw 
the correct conclusion as to the date represented by this stage of 
the dialect. We have had for comparison a good many Aramaic 
inscriptions dating all the way from the eighth century B. c. down¬ 
ward, including material sufficient to give us a tolerably clear idea 


32 In my own opinion, which I have often expressed, the first six chapters of Daniel are 
older than the rest of the book, which was written in the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. But 
there is no difference between the Aramaic of chaps. 2-6 and that of chap. 7. 

33The Aramaic Story of the Three Youths, as I have already shown, belongs approximately 
to this same period, but is probably older than any of these other documents, dating from 
near the beginning of the third century. 

34 The fact that the suffix forms DD~ and QH - (instead of and 'pH - ) do not 

happen to be used in Dan., as they are frequently in Ezr., can hardly be made an exception 
to this statement, since the forms ending in Q continue to be found in both Jewish and 
gentile Aramaic until long after the time when the book of Daniel was given its final form 
(e. g., in the Jerusalem Targums, and in Nabatean inscriptions dated in the first century a. d.). 
The Chronicler uses both the Q and the ^ suffixes, and the one about as often as the other. 

Similarly, the preformative , instead of Hi in the stems of the verb, is represented 
by several examples in Daniel, but does not appear in Ezra. But we seem to have the same 
thing in the form "ll'irUE&S, Ezr. 4:15, 19, which is apparently a verbal noun from the hith- 
pci'al of ; cf. ^nmOTO in Dan. 6:15. Moreover, the process has already begun in the 

time of the papyri from Elephantine; see the hithpe'el form “pinTEJS (1st pers. plur. perf.), 
in Cowley’s K, 2. Notice also such parallel phenomena as the name (for 'in ) in 

H, 18, and the pronoun in Ezra. 

It is very probable, indeed, that Dan., chap. 2-6 was written somewhat later than the 
Aramaic parts of Ezra; but it is not safe to say that this is proved by the language. 
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of some of the most characteristic changes which took place in the 
language, from the Euphrates to Egypt. The evidence has been 
quite sufficient to show that our “biblical Aramaic” could hardly 
be dated so early as the fourth century b. c., to say nothing of a 
still earlier date. Yet scholars have persisted in looking at the 
Ezra “documents” through the medium of a theory, and have 
found it possible to hold the view that the language in which they 
are written belongs to the sixth and fifth centuries, 35 while dating 
the Aramaic of Daniel in the second century—as though the 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum did not exist. 

Now, however, the papyri of Assuan and Elephantine have 
given us abundant material confirming most decisively the witness 
of the inscriptions. The first publishers of these texts have not 
made the matter plain, to be sure; in fact, what they have written 
would rather tend to mislead inquirers in regard to this point. 
Sachau, Drei aramaische Papyrusurkunden aus Elephantine, 
1907, p. 3, writes: “Die Sprache, in der sie geschrieben sind, ist 
in alien wesentlichen Stucken identisch mit derjenigen der ara- 
maischen Kapitel in den Biichern Esra und Daniel, und ihre 
Phraseologie bietet naheBeriihrungen mit derjenigen der amtlichen 
Urkunden im Esrabuche.” And Sayce and Cowley had previously 
written in their publication, Aramaic Papyri Discovered at Assuan, 
1906, p. 20: “Much of the interest of the texts lies in the many 
points of contact which they show with Palestinian Aramaic as 
represented by the books of Ezra and Daniel. The differences 
are due no doubt partly to the difference of locality, partly also 
perhaps to the popular style of the deeds as compared ivith the 
literary style of Biblical Aramaic ” (the italics are mine). But 
this merely obscures the true state of the case. Of course the 
language of all these writings, biblical and extra-biblical, is 
Aramaic and (more or less) Jewish. The “points of contact” 
could be taken for granted; the points of difference are what 
we most need to consider. 

35 Those who think that these documents are genuine, and were preserved in an archive, 
must of course hold that they are written in their original dialect. To suppose that they 
have been systematically altered throughout, in such a way as carefully to remove all those 
traces by which they could be recognized as genuine, is to attribute to the Chronicler or to 
his predecessors an altogether unexampled stupidity, especially since the archaisms would 
not in the least impair the intelligibility of the documents. 
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One of the most significant facts in the history of the develop¬ 
ment of the old West-Aramaic dialect is the gradual replacement 
of certain sibilants by their corresponding dentals. In our oldest 
Aramaic inscriptions, including those (such as the coins of 
Mazaeus) which date from the fourth century, for'example, the 
relative pronoun is always ^7, and the root of the demonstratives 
is T ; in all the inscriptions (from whatever land) dating from 
the third century B. c. or later, the relative pronoun is always 
“H , and the demonstrative root is 1. The condition of things in 
biblical Aramaic, as regards the sibilants and dentals in general, 
is altogether like that which is found in classical Syriac and the 
Aramaic of the Targums; that is, it belongs to the final stage 
of the development. In the important group of inscriptions from 
Zenjirli and Nerab, dating from the seventh and eighth centuries 
b. c., the vocabulary has not yet begun to be ‘‘Aramaic” in 
the matter of these dentals and sibilants. It stands at the oppo¬ 
site extreme, in this regard, from the vocabulary of biblical 
Aramaic. 

The Assuan-Elephantine papyri, which cover the greater part 
of the fifth century, dating from 471 to 408 b. c., furnish just the 
added information which was needed, for they occupy, in the 
most unequivocal manner, the middle ground between the 
language of the old inscriptions named and that of the Aramaic 
of the Old Testament. The relative pronoun is ^7 , everywhere, 
and all but invariably. In one text, Cowley’s E, 11. 11 and 16, 
"H is found, in the combination “Ob" 1 ! . Similarly, the demon¬ 
strative root, in all the papyri, is 7 , not “I. We have the forms 
H37 , “j37, “j7, X7, "07, a multitude of them in the aggregate; 
while forms written with 1 occur twice, X01 and ^01, both 
found in the same text. In the case of nouns and verbs, the 
“Aramaic” transformation of the susceptible classes of sibilants 
is already well under way; we have 2Pf (not HIT" 1 ), Wn, 21H, 
etc., also “01, >*11 “arm,” 215, &W13132, etc.; but these side 
by side with ]$2il7 , Sachau I, 12,28; II, 10, and "p37 (while in 
Ezra we have "j“0l and JlDTOl), Sachau III, 1 f. That is, in 
the Jewish Aramaic of Egypt which prevailed so late as 408 b. c. 
the characteristically Aramaic forms of the demonstrative and 
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relative pronouns were only just beginning to make their appear¬ 
ance, while the more extensive change of which this is only a 
single manifestation had not progressed far. From the way in 
which this corresponds to the progress of the same dialect in 
northern Syria, we can draw a sure conclusion as to the Aramaic 
which was written at this time in Judea. It is beyond reasonable 
doubt that if we could come now into the possession of specimens 
of Palestinian Aramaic of the fourth century b. c., we should 
find that during this period the P-forms of the pronouns gradually 
gained the upper hand, appearing only occasionally in the first 
part of the century, but becoming the rule during its closing 
years. Then later on, in the third century, was reached that 
settled state of things, in this regard, which we see henceforth in 
biblical Aramaic, the inscriptions of Nabatea and Palmyra, and 
the other later representatives of the western dialect. Thus the 
linguistic evidence agrees entirely with the conclusions reached 
on other grounds. 

In numerous other particulars, however, the biblical dialect is 
itself seen to be in a transitional stage, showing the beginning, 
or the early stages, of certain tendencies which became fixed at a 
later day. For example, in the Egyptian papyri, and previously, 
the preformative of the causative stem is Pi , not X ; similarly in 
the other derived stems which begin with a breathing. In bib¬ 
lical Aramaic several of these forms begin with ^ (see the note 
above); in the Megillcith Tcinitli and some of the other old 
specimens of the later Jewish Aramaic the forms written with PI 
are rare; so also in Nabatean inscriptions; later still, they dis¬ 
appear altogether. In the use of the forms 132PI, "V-Pi for the 
pronoun of the 3d pers. sing, masc., biblical Aramaic agrees with 
the fifth-century papyri (Y2PJ). But in both Daniel and Ezra 
appears the form "p2K, which soon after became universal (with 
slight modifications here and there). The use of the proleptic 
suffix-pronoun, so characteristic of the Aramaic dialects from 
Ezra and Daniel onward, seems hardly to have begun as early as 
the fifth century, judging from the papyri and the inscriptions. 
Another instructive instance is found in the forms of the con¬ 
struct infinitive of the derived verbal stems. For these infini- 
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tives, two nearly identical abstract noun-forms, A PlbtDj5[/-], etc., 
and B etc., are chiefly used in the various stages of 

the language. For the absolute infinitive, forms of type A 
are everywhere used in biblical Aramaic, and continue to be 
regular in the Jewish dialects. Forms of type B are regular in 
classical Syriac, and appear in other gentile dialects; e. g., 
lUlTnrrji in the Palmyrene Tariff, lie, 1. 4. For the construct 
infinitive, on the other hand, forms from the type B early gained 
the upper hand, even in Jewish Aramaic. Doubtless there was 
a time when constructs formed from A were commonly used, but 
we see in Ezra and Daniel only the vanishing traces of such a 
usage. In Ezr. 4:22 we find npT"b, and in Dan. 5:12 rflHS ; 
though some of our recent commentators and editors have wished 
to “emend” away these most interesting and important examples! 
Similar forms appear now and then in the later Jewish dialects 
of Palestine (Dalman, Gramm 2 , 279), see for example Dalman’s 
Dialektproben , 16, 1. 16, ■jinnpE/J , 36 

The number of these illustrations might easily be increased 
still further. But enough has been said to show clearly the 
stage of linguistic development, in general, which is occupied by 
the Aramaic sections of Ezra. 

IV. PROPER NAMES AND FOREIGN WORDS 

1 . Proper Names 

In beginning this brief treatment of the proper names which 
are characteristic of the Aramaic part of Ezra, a preliminary 
word of a general character may be permitted. The names which 
Jewish parents in the Persian and Greek periods gave to their 
children were not always, and perhaps not often, given because 
of their significance. Doubtless there had been a time, in early 
Hebrew history, when the etymology of the name was the prime 
consideration leading to the choice of it; but that time had been 
long outgrown, and the Jews, like other peoples, had become 

36 Noldeke, Mandaische Grammatik, p. 142, n. 3, regards the final -a of these absolute 
infinitives of type A as the emphatic, rather than the feminine, ending. It seems to 
me that the evidence here presented, in view of the history of the absolute state in old 
Aramaic and the analogy of the infinitives eL.ding.in ^—, is decidedly against this view. 
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accustomed to choose names simply because they liked the sound 
of them, or because they were borne by relatives or friends, or 
for some good omen which (quite irrespective of their origin) 
they were supposed to carry. This fact is especially evident 
from the extent to which foreign names were given to the chil¬ 
dren of Jewish parents. When a Jewish narrator chooses such 
names as “Esther” and “Mordecai” for his hero and heroine, it 
is plain that names borrowed from the surrounding peoples were 
used in those* days very much as they are in the most civilized 
nations at the present time. And all the indications which we 
have point in this direction. The Chronicler’s lists (compiled 
by him presumably from the names of the prominent Jews of his 
own time) contain a considerable number of names like “Elam,” 
“ Pahath-Moab,” “Nebo,” and “Bagoi” (13G), all of which 
designate true Israelites. The writer of the stories in the first 
part of Daniel names one of his heroes 123 123?, a name which 
certainly would never have been selected if it had not been well 
known as Jewish; so also when the pious father Mattathias names 
one of his boys “Gaddi” (from the heathen god), 37 it is evident 
that the time had long passed when names had to be taken at 
their exact face value. We should suppose, moreover, on general 
grounds, that during the period of Persian rule Babylonian and 
Persian names would have become popular in Jerusalem and 
Judea, as well as among the Jews of the Dispersion. This does, 
in fact, seem to have been the case, as the evidence from Pales¬ 
tine, Babylonia, and Egypt shows us. 

It has been quite usual among Old Testament scholars, how¬ 
ever, to assume that a Babylonian name means a Babylonian, a 
Persian name a Persian, and so on. Thus Cowley, Papyri , p. 13, 
speaking of the names which occur in these Jewish-Aramaic rec¬ 
ords from Upper Egypt: “In some cases the father and son bear 
names belonging to different languages, which points to racial 
intermarriage. Thus Satibarzanes is the son of Athar-ili, a name 
which is itself Assyrianized Aramaean, and Bagadates —the Persian 
Baga-data— is the son of the Babylonian Nabu-kuduri-[uzurJ. 

37See the Encycl. Bibl., article “Maccabees,” § 1, col. 2K51, whore I have tried to show 
that the names Judah, Simon, Eleazar, Jonathan, etc., were the official names adopted 
by the Hasmonean princes, not the names given them by their father. 
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The Babylonians, indeed, seem to have been as numerous at Syene 
as the Persians, and like them could hold official posts.” But this 
is, I think, a mistaken view, even where the Jews are not con¬ 
cerned at all. Even in those days, a name was common property, 
to some-extent, and available for any who fancied it. In regard 
to Jewish names Cowley says ( ibid ., p. 37) : “The name of Hosea’s 
father, Peti-khnum, the gift of Khnum , seems to imply that the 

son was a Jewish proselyte.In mediaeval and modern 

times, however, it is customary to find Jews using two names, one 
Hebrew and one vernacular for ordinary purposes. Possibly the 
practice had already begun, 3s and Peti-khnum and As-hor were 
the non-Hebrew names borne by Jews who were rather lax in their 
religious views.” But we are under no necessity of supposing 
that the men bearing these names were either gentiles or “Jews 
who were lax in their religious views,” any more than we need 
suppose that every Jew named “Isidor” is either the child of 
Egyptian parents or else a worshiper of Isis! Of course it is 
true that the population of the large cities both in Egypt and in 
Palestine at this time was a mixture of many races and national¬ 
ities; it is also true, doubtless, that some attention was paid to the 
etymology of names. As a rule , Persians bore Persian names, 
Jews Hebrew names, and so on; but considerable latitude must 
be left for exceptions to the rule. Sachau, Papyrusurkunden , 
p. 37, writes: “Wenn nun Sanaballat seinen Sohnen judaische 
Namen gab, so war er vermutlich von Geburt ein Nicht judaer, der 
spater zum Judentum iibergetreten war, oder er war von Geburt 
Jude und hatte wegen irgendeiner Kucksicht auf die persische 

Herrschaft einen babylonischen Namen angenommen. 

Warum Sanaballat nicht gleich einen persischen Namen anstatt 
eines babylonischen angenommen, ist nicht ersichtlich.” But it 
is probable that Sanaballat was either a Hebrew of the North- 
Palestinian stock, or else of Jewish origin, and quite possible in 
either case that he had borne this name from his childhood. It 
may well be that the name was borne by many in the land, including 

38 This supposition of occasional double names is correct, as the text published by 
Sachau shows plainly. 'Anani the brother of the high priest in Jerusalem, bore also 

the Persian name • 
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some devout Jews. 39 “Zerubbabel” is a good Babylonian name, 
but was probably given, without much thought as to its etymology, 
to the Jewish boy at his birth. Similarly, “Sheshbazzar” had in 
all likelihood been naturalized as a Jewish name. 

Since the interpretation of not a few of the proper names in the 
Ezra documents depends on an understanding of the popular Jewish 
notions in regard to the origin and history of the Samaritans, 
a preliminary word on that subject will be in place. 

The Samaritans claimed to be, and probably were in the main, 
a Hebrew people of fairly pure blood. 40 The Jews, on the con¬ 
trary, maddened by the pretensions of this rival temple and its 
adherents, insisted that the Samaritans were no Hebrews at all. 
The Jewish tradition as to the origin of this northern community 
attached itself mainly to II Kings 17:24-41; cf. 17:3-6 and 
18:9-11. The narrative as we have it is not historical, but merely 
fanciful, and appears to date, at least in its present form, from a 
time later than the Samaritan secession. Be that as it may, it is 
certain that the standard Jewish tradition asserted that the people 
who constituted the rival church were a mixed rabble brought into 
the land by the Assyrian king Shalmanassar. Then it was, 
according to the tradition, that the great transfer of peoples took 
place, the heathen being brought in to take the place of the deported 
Israelites ; and the author of this deportation is always said to have 
been Shalmanassar (cf. Tobit 1:2, 15,16). The manner in which 
Ezr. 4:9 f. attaches itself to the account given in II Kings will 
appear below. This being the case, the statement made in Ezr. 4:2 
is very noticeable and interesting. The reason why the Chronicler 
should thus make the Samaritans ascribe their own deportation to 
Esarhaddon may be conjectured, however. Very likely he reasoned, 
shrewdly enough, that this documentary admission of their own 
“heathen” origin would weigh all the heavier against them if it 
was manifestly independent of the Jewish tradition. 41 

3 9 N5ldeke, ZeiUchrift fur Assyriologie , 1907, p. 204, note 2, says in regard to one of the 
names in Neliemiah : “ Ein echter Ammoniter hatte kaum pPmC geheissen.” But do we 
know so definitely as this what an “ echter Ammoniter” was, at that time, and how strict 
the Ammonites were in the matter of names? 

So modern anthropologists have generally decided. 

41 The Greek readings of the name in 4:2 are not without interest as characteristic 
specimens of text-corruption. The L text of Theodotion has [ NJaxopSar; the N coming from 
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The following is a list of the proper names which are charac¬ 
teristic of these Aramaic documents in Ezra: 

4:10. So the massoretic text, with which the Egyptian 
Greek of Ezra, A aevvacf^ap, and the Vulgate, Osnappar , agree. 
There is some evidence, however, that this was not the read¬ 
ing of the Aramaic text from which Theodotion made his 
version, early in the second century A. D. The L text gives 
here 2 aXpavaaaapr /?. This is hardly a correction, for the 
connection with the narrative in II Kings is not a necessary 
one; moreover, the occurrence of the name A xopSav in the 
parallel verse 2, just above, shows that no theory was at work 
here. The I Esdras fragment does not contain the passage, 
which seems to have been interpolated after the time when 
the old Greek translation was made (see below). In all 
probability, Josephus had a Greek version of it before him 
when he w T rote, judging from the words oi)<? .... ayaycov 
'ZaX/iavaaadpTjs .... /carcpfaaev iv ^apapeia {Antt. xi, 2, 1). 
On the basis of this evidence, as well as on the ground of 
general probability, we may venture to restore “Shalmanas- 
sar.” From the form ‘ICj/JTT 42 came , and then 

"SwCfrS, these changes being only such as have occurred 
many times over in the proper names of this book. The 
Egyptian Greek here is the result of correction to correspond 
with the corrupt reading of our MT. 

4:9. The gentilic name of the people of a certain 
“nation” (£>28) from which the Samaritans had been 


the preceding r)pepwv, and the A \op8av being a careless haplogram of Aaop\a8av (cf. the Vul¬ 
gate Asorhaddon). The reading of the I Esdr. fragment was A a^aaaped (!), which originated 
as follows: Jn the old Greek version 1" mcx was transliterated by aaapeOav (or doubtless 
originally ao-apeScov), and this in the process of transmission lost the ambiguous ending c op 
and received at the beginning an increment which may have been due to dittography, but in 
which the recollection of the name lacrafiacraap also exercised its influence. The close rela¬ 
tionship among the various Hexaplar texts is well illustrated here, both of the blunders 
in A<r0a/ca<f>a0 (codd. B, N, and the Ethiopic) being reproduced, with one extra one, in 
Cod. A has the correct reading. The L text gives A \op8av, a conspicuous 
example of contamination from the canonical Greek. 

42 It is natural to suppose that the b was as commonly omitted as the A was in the 
Greek. In II Kings 17:3, B has lapevaaaap ; in IS: 9, A has lap avaa crap. In Tobit 1:2,15,16, 
both recensions read [2 ]evcpcacrap (the 2 from the word rjpepais immediately preceding in 
two of the three passages). In I Esdr. 2:11, 14; 6:17,19, where the Syrian text substitutes 
Shalmanassar ” for “ Sanubassar,” Origen’s text had 'S.apavaacrap in 2:11 and 14. 
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recruited. Probably “ Persians,” the initial ^ having been 
transposed by accident from the preceding word. 

4:9. Another gentilic adjective. Created (on the 
basis of the word &T50HS8 , 5:6; 6:6) by the interpolator 
of 4:9 f., in the manner described below. 

Another of the names in the list of 4:9. “Men of 
Erech;” perhaps originally (for ) ? 

StlDlZ5FlFH& .7:12 (cf. 7:1; Neh. 2:1, etc.). The form used in 
the massoretic tradition to designate Artaxerxes II Mnemon; 
see the name below. 

fc$tVl2JTZ5rirPlK 4:8, 11, 23. The massoretic way of writing the 
name of Artaxerxes I Longimanus; that of Artaxerxes II (in 
Ezr., chaps. 7, 8; Neh., chaps. 2, 5, 13) being always written 
with D . Contrast with this the spelling of the name in the 
Jewish papyri of the fifth century B. c., found in Egypt, 
where it is always written 123 0113 TOTHIS; so also on the stele 
from Assuan, Repeidoire (Tepigraphic semitique , 438, 1. 4. 43 
fcOboO A gentilic name from the list in 4:9. “Men from 
Babylon.” 

aW 1 *! 4:9. Originally the noun “judges,” ivhich had been 
interpolated in the Aramaic text of 4:11 ivhich lay before 
the “ J Esdras ” translator; see below. Thence made into 
a gentilic adjective by the author and interpolator of vss. 9 f.; 
cf. the note on . 

125 VTI 4:24; 5:5; 6:1, etc. Darius (Nothus, according to the 
view of these Jewish writers). Compare the Egyptian 
spelling innVTT , occurring uniformly in the Jewish Ara¬ 
maic papyri from Egypt. 44 

Gentilic name from the list in 4:9. The only name of a 
locality which seems to meet the requirements is Ter/c>a7roAt?. 
This included Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, and Laodicea 
(Strabo, xvi, 749, 750) ; a region which we should expect to 
see represented here, since according to II Kings 17:24 

4 ^It must be remembered, however, that this is the Egyptian form of the name, cor¬ 
responding to the manner of writing it in the hieroglyphic characters. The form given us 
by the massoretes differs only slightly from those which we find in the cuneiform records: 
Artaksatsu (KB iv, 312,4), Artaksassu (Stevenson, Assyr. and Bab. Contracts , 198, No. 40, 7), etc. 

44 Notice also, in this connection, that the “documents’ 1 in Ezra use the late and incor¬ 
rect form written with 2, which prevailed in the Greek period. So in all 

three of the passages (5: 12, 14; 6:5) where the name occurs. 
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Shalmanassar brought the Samaritans not only from Baby¬ 
lonia, but also “from Hamath.” The fact that the verse 
containing the word was interpolated at a comparatively late 
day makes it easy to accept this Greek name. 

mm 4:8, 17, 23. The name of the DJti or “reporter” of 

the affairs of the province, who dwelt in Samaria in the time 
of Artaxerxes I. An Aramaic name, and one which the 
Chronicler is fond of inserting in his lists. The form ¥a6v- 
/ito?, found in I Esdras, is the result of corruption in the 
Greek, PAOYMOC becoming PA0YMOC. 

Still another gentilic name from the list in 4:9. Ap¬ 
parently “men from Susa.” The form is interesting, if the 
!D really stands for the Persian suffix -ka. 

“’E/JTE 4:8, 17, 23. Name of the secretary who was associated 
with Rehum. Evidently the same name as the Babylonian 
Samcis-a-a , found in Stevenson, Assyrian and Babylonian 
Contracts , No. 37, 1. 17. It also appears in Syria at a later 
day. The I Esdras reading 'S.aiieWios came from CAMGAIOC 
= CAMCAIOC ; i. e., a copyist carelessly put the cross-bar in 
the wrong letter. 

“12212*113 5:14, 16. I have already discussed this name at length, 
in dealing with the first chapter of Ezra, and have shown that 
the I Esdras reading “Sanabassar” is the result of early 
Greek corruption from 2acra/3acrcrap. Probably a naturalized 
Jewish name. 

"07l2“M2 5:3, 6; 6:6, 13. This is probably a miswriting of the 
Persian name , Satibarzanes, which appears in the 

Assuan papyri (Cowley’s A, 1. 16, possibly also E, 1. 18). 
Perhaps, however, “ifViSOfc), Istar , -f- “2712, the Persian end¬ 
ing which appears in the Greek transcription MtOpofiov&vris, 
Diod. Sic. xvii, 21, 3; Arrian, Anab ., i, 16, 3. As for the 
proposal to emend here to '"in"2 , it is not even probable 
that this Jewish narrative was ever written in the old 
Hebrew characters. It is uncertain, and a matter of small 
importance, whether the narrator wished to represent the 
bearer of this name as a Persian or as a Samaritan of Per¬ 
sian extraction, but the latter is more likely. 
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5:3, 6; 6:6, 13. A Babylonian name. The equivalent of the 
Taddannu which is found in Babylonian records of the time of 
Nabunaid and Cyrus (Muss-Arnolt, Dictionary, pp. 1148 f.). 
That the form Tattannu also existed may be taken for granted, 
since the verb natdnu (for nadanu) is common, and found 
also in proper names, 45 Originally an abbreviated (hypo¬ 
coristic) form, cf. the name Nabu-taddannu , Muss-Arnolt, loc. 
cit. The pronunciation of the name is correctly transmitted 
by the massoretes. That the SaOQavcu of cod. A and its 
fellows is Theodotion’s own transliteration needs no argument; 
the forms Savdavcu , T avOavai, etc., are arbitrary improve¬ 
ments. The old Greek translator (represented by I Esdras), 
who was a well-read man, conjectured but the con¬ 

jecture is of no value for us. 46 

The names DblZH, , and b&Ott, 4:6 (MT 7), may 

also be mentioned here, though they occur in a verse (the 
Chronicler’s) which is not written in Aramaic. DblZD is appar¬ 
ently the Babylonian name Bel-sallim ; 47 cf. Nabu-sallim 
(Stevenson, Assyr. and Bab. Contracts, p. 148), Sin-sallimani 
(Muss-Arnolt, p. 1042), etc. The original “I Esdras” translit¬ 
eration was or BycrXefjLos, and the a was accidentally 

dropped by a copyist. The a B eeXai/ios'’ of the I Esdras L text 
is a flagrant instance of textual contamination, since it is merely 
one of the corrupt variants of the transliteration of b>- : 

BeeXre^o?, -i^e/ios, -cre^o?; which are found here even in the appa¬ 
ratus of Niese’s Josephus. As for the other two names: MIHE, 
Mithradates, is Persian, and is employed by the Chronicler also 
in Ezr. 1:8; , Tab-el, is Aramaic, and occurs also in Isaiah 

7:6. 

*5Since this was written, I have seen Clay’s article, “Aramaic Indorsements on the 
Documents of the Murasu Sons,” in the 0. T. and Sent. Studies in Memoi'y of W. R. Harper , 
Vol. 1 (1908), pp. 287-321. The name given in his No. 18 (pp. 293, 306) is the very one which is 
needed. The document is dated in the second year of Darius II, and the name is Tattannu , 
writen “riPl in the accompanying Aramaic characters. 

46 Cowley, Assuan Papyri , p. 42, writes: “Two Babylonian contracts of the first and 
third years of Darius describe Tatnai as governor of Ebir-nari .” This is a mistake, based 
on a conjectural emendation of our text which never had any probability. 

4< By supposing an Aramaic name Bel-saldm , “Bel is peace,” we could retain the 
massoretic pointing, abirn. But we have thus far no entirely satisfactory analogies for 
such a name. 
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It may be merely accidental, but it is certainly worthy of 
notice, that in each one of these enumerations by name of the 
enemies of the Jews, the names are such as to point to as many 
different nationalities as possible. In 5:3, etc., Tattenai 
is Babylonian and Satibarzanes is Persian; in 4:8, etc., Rehum 
is native Aramaic, and also Jewish (and of course the Samaritan 
community was supposed to contain Hebrews and renegade Jews, 
as well as foreigners), and Shimshai is Babylonian; in 4:6 (7) 
Bishlam is Babylonian, Mithradath is Persian, and Tab’el is Syrian 
(representing apparently those Samaritans who were brought from 
the region of Hamath). It is true, as was pointed out above, that 
at the time when this was written the nationality of names counted 
for much less than had formerly been the case; but on the other 
hand, it cannot be doubted that the Jewish narrators of the time 
did recognize the distinction between names in this regard, and 
created “local color” accordingly. And it is quite certain that 
“even in the Hellenistic period a native of Palestine or of any other 
country inhabited by Jews might without difficulty have collected 
a large number of Persian names” (Noldeke, Encyl. Bibl., article 
“Esther,” §3). 


2 . The Foreign Words 

What has just been said in regard to Persian names is also true 
of other Persian words. The Chronicler, or the author of Daniel, 
or any other story-teller of the Greek period in Jerusalem, could 
easily procure as many of these words as he wished to use. When 
it is observed how much fewer in proportion these Persisms are in 
the Jewish papyri of Egypt than they are in the Aramaic of Ezra 
and Daniel, the conclusion lies near at hand that our narrators 
introduced at least some of them for effect. 

The nature and manner of use of one or two of the words, 
moreover, point in the same direction. Such a common word as 
the adverb “diligently” need not have been borrowed by the Ara¬ 
maic from any foreign source; yet we find it eight times, in 
these Ezra documents, expressed by the one or the other of two 
curious Persian (?) words which are otherwise unknown. It is 
hard to believe that this represents the actual usage of any period 
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of Jewish (or any other) Aramaic. If the adverb occurred only 
once or twice we might not look on it with suspicion, but this obvi¬ 
ous parading of it can hardly be accidental. 

It is perhaps not surprising, on any theory, that the origin of 
about one half of these foreign words should remain more or less 
obscure. It is usually only the etymology which is uncertain, 
however, for the meaning is made plain by the context in nearly 
every case. The most of the w T ords which can be recognized are 
Persian or Babylonian; two or three are Greek; of the remainder, 
nothing can be said with confidence at present. 

7:23. An adverb, meaning “diligently, zealously,” as 
the context shows. It looks like a Persian word, but no 
plausible explanation of it has been given thus far. It seems 
to be the equivalent of ; see below. 

5:8; 6:8, 12, 13; 7:17, 21, 26. Also an adverb, with 
the same meaning as the preceding — and no other meaning 
will fit all the places where it occurs. The I Esdras trans¬ 
lator renders both alike by em/xeXw?. The word is otherwise 
unknown, and the attempted explanations of it are far-fetched. 
We are certainly not justified in connecting it with the prob¬ 
lematic word in the Aramaic inscription, CIS , II, 108. The 
reading of the word there (generally given as "pSCX) is by 
no means assured; the sense of the whole inscription is 
unknown; and the meaning “exact,” usually postulated 
there, will not do at all in the Ezra passages. 

5:6; 6:6. An official title of the governors of the 
Transflumen, of whom Tattenai was one. Apparently the 
Aramaic plural of the naturalized Greek word eVap^o?, the 
5 and D being transposed (naturally; as in Al-iskandar for 
Alexander, etc.), and the plural ending added in the usual 
way. These are the Tl-H “G2 nilH2 , “the eparclis of the 
Transflumen,” Ezr. 8:36; Nell. 2:7, 9, and hrap^o? is the 
usual equivalent (cf. “die standige Bezeiclinung,” Meyer, 
Entstehung , 32, note) of HMS . 4S It is quite likely that the 
author of these documents supposed this to be a Persian word. 

<8 That Tattenai is thought of here as the satrap of the whole Transflumen, is of course 
not the case. He was the “ governor ” of his province, just as Zerubbabel, at the same time, 
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CnSX 4:13. From the context, evidently a feminine noun signi¬ 
fying “revenue,” as scholars have generally agreed. The 
suggestion of Andreas, “damage” (!), in Marti’s glossary, is 
plainly impossible. Neither the old Greek translator nor 
Theodotion ventured to render the word. I have no doubt 
that it is a Greek technical term; either eWra|t?, “taxation,” 
or eVtflecrt?, “impost,” either one of which words might have 
been transliterated in this way. In favor of the former 
might be cited the passage Herod, iii, 89, where, in speaking 
of the imposition of tribute by Darius upon the various 
divisions of the Persian empire, the phrase f] tov 

cfropov is used. But the terms imriOevaL, iTrlOeaLS, are also 
used technically in speaking of the “imposition” of tribute, 
fines, and the like, and in view of the exact transliteration 
of the latter word it is to be preferred. This explains the 
gender of the verb pTSflFl; the phrase "j"0b/2 cri£^ (notice 
that it is not sob-j or ifoba) means r] fiaGiXucr) ei rtflecrt?, 
“the royal taxation,” and the gender of the borrowed word is 
retained, as usual. Here, again, it is quite likely that the 
Aramaic narrator did not know the origin of the term, but 
supposed it to be Persian. It is barely possible that the 
writing with B is due to a reminiscence of the sound of the 
Greek 7r. As for the vowel pointing CPlES, it is exactly 
as valuable as that of C^Hp, for Kidapis, in Dan. 3:5, 7, 10. 

5:3, 9. A good illustration of the relative excellency of 
MT, inasmuch as both the old Greek translator and 
Theodotion (versions nearly or quite three hundred years 
apart) had the word before them in the form ; 

the former as , areyr), “roof,” and the latter as fcOjSSl, 

yopyj^ia , “outlay” (for hired labor). So long, therefore, as 
the word given in MT remained otherwise unattested, the 
only safe critical procedure was to adopt the reading . 

But now the word has again come to light in the 

was governor (HJlDi 6:7) in Judea, as Sheshbazzar had been previously (5:14), and as 
Bagohi is said in the Sachau papyri to have been the TlPP IT!HS in the years 411-408. The 
narrator uses the term aoorrffia, eirapxoi, here in the same way that his immediate suc¬ 
cessor, the Chronicler, uses the equivalent terms in his “Ezra Memoirs,” 8:36, where Ezra, 
after arriving in Jerusalem, hands over the decrees of the king ibrn iDB-n©nxb 

nn:n nay nnnsr 
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papyri published by Sachau, the reading being quite certain. 
In the Egyptian document (Drei arcvm . Pcipyrusurlcunden, 
I, 11) it signifies a part (just which part, is not clear) of 
the temple at Elephantine; in the Ezra passages, also, it has 
always been evident that it stands for a part of the temple at 
Jerusalem. I believe that the word means “colonnade;” 
that it is the same as the 'pui of the Bod-'astart inscription, 
CIS , I, 4, 1. 4; and that it is probably to be connected with 
the Assyrian word surinnuP In the description of the 
destruction of the Jewish temple in Egypt, first the inner 
sanctuary is mentioned, with its pillars; then the gates, with 
their doors; then the roofing, made of beams of cedar; then 
“the rest of 50 the portico,” rPTizj, “and whatever 

else was there.” The phrase “and the columns which were 
there,” used in speaking of the sanctuary proper, may 
perhaps be taken to imply that there were other columns 
elsewhere, namely in the outer court. As for the context in 
Ezra, it is at least natural to suppose that there an important 
and conspicuous part of the whole structure is meant. Point 
perhaps ? I am of course fully aware of the precarious 

character of these conclusions. 

ibs Only in the standing phrase “jbiTl lb 3, “3"-, 4:13, 20; 
7:24. ibn is not to be separated from the Babylonian abdlu , 
though the precise nature of the form is still uncertain (per¬ 
haps a colloquially shortened form — in this phrase — of 
rYibm = bildti '?) . fTfa/J is also a Babylonian loan-word, 
mandattu , as is well known. Also in the form HTO, 6:8; 
Neh. 5:4. judging from its etymology, means custom , 

“gang und gebe,” binding usage (as regards tribute): cf. 
TObn, and the English word “custom” meaning tax. It is 
not likely that it has anything to do with roads, as some 
have supposed. Probably not a loan-word from the Baby¬ 
lonian, though the latter appears to have some closely ana¬ 
logous usage, cf. especially the various uses of ilku . 

49 I have previously suggested the connection of the Phoenician word with the Assyrian; 

Journal of the Am. Or. Society , Vol. XXIII, 1902, pp. 171 f. 

mS o road and interpreted by Fraenkel, Theol. Litz., 23 Nov., 1907, and XGldeke, ZA % 

XXI, 199, while Sachau reads rP“PH3 • 
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“QTj 7:21. The Persian word “treasurer;” possibly borrowed 
through the Babylonian, where it also appears . 51 
IY7 7:12, 14, 21, 25, 26. The Persian word “law.” Also used 
in the Aramaic of Daniel. 

"jbn Possibly borrowed ? See the note on ibn . 
tlTj'Q See the note on lbs. 

■pm» 4:18, 23; 5:5. Also, in Hebrew, 4:7; 7:11. A noun 
meaning “letter;” origin not yet satisfactorily explained. 
The resemblance to old Persian nipistam, modern Persian 
, “writing,” is too close to be accidental. Possibly 

the result of writing down an unfamiliar word from hearsay ? 

4:11, 23; 5:6. Also, in'Hebrew, 7:11 and (in the form 
■ 13115113 ) Esther 3:14; 4:8; 8:13. Apparently a genuine 
Persian loan-word, “copy;” but the origin of the form, and 
the relation to that found in Esther, are not yet clear. 

□ 3 J 13 4:17; 5:7, 11; 6:11. Also Dan. 3:16; 4:14, and (Hebrew) 
Esth. 1:20; Eccles. 8:11; very common in later Aramaic 
and classical Syriac. It is an exact synonym of , i. e. 
“word” which is occasionally weakened to “thing.” It 
does not mean “answer,” nor “decree,” nor “message,” as is 
often affirmed; and it thus stands at some distance, both in 
meaning and in form, from the modern Persian paighdm , 
“message” (the “old Persian patighdma from patigam , 
“arrive,” has not actually been found). The hypothesis of 
a Greek loan-word, namely (f)8ey /xa, “word, utterance,” is 
more probable on all grounds. The Greek translators render 
Dans regularly by prgia and X 070 ?; the word in its Syriac 
form is also used ordinarily to translate X 070 ?, pgpa, eVo?, 
0 ^ 0770 ?, cf)dory<yrj, (f)0eypia (Syr.-Hex. in Job 6:26, Wisd. 1:11). 

Of the words discussed in the preceding list, at least four are 
Persian; three (possibly four) are Babylonian; three are Greek; 
two are altogether unknown, but seem more likely to be Persian 
(if they are genuine words) than anything else. Counting all 
their occurrences, they appear in these few chapters more than 

si As ganzcibaru; Peiser, in ZATW (1897), p. 347. The massoretic pointing is therefore 
of doubtful value; see also Andreas, in Marti’s glossary. 
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forty times, a very noteworthy fact. Such well-known and 
understood loan-words as i"P3tfc, , bUTil, !"Jm5 , which have 

been truly adopted by the Aramaic, are left out of consideration. 

V. THE HISTORY OF THE TEXT OF 4:6-11 

The restoration of vss. 6-11 which is given here is substan¬ 
tially the same as that which I made in 1895, and printed in my 
Composition of Ezra , p. 6. The principal difference is in the 
treatment of vs. 8, which I formerly regarded as made up of 
two parts, namely, (1) the proper names which had been 
pushed out of vs. 7, and (2) a clause which had originally stood 
at the end of vs. 10, but was now transposed by the copyist in order 
to repair the damage which he had done. On further considera¬ 
tion, it has seemed to me that the true explanation is simpler than 
this, and that vs. 8, in exactly its present wording, originally 
formed the beginning of the document incorporated by the Chron¬ 
icler. The conclusion follows of necessity, that the vss. 9-10 
are an interpolation; for it is quite obvious that the man who 
wrote vs. 8 cannot have written the first words of vs. 9 as its con¬ 
tinuation. The incorporated narrative, moreover, is not very 
likely to have begun with the word ■j'HX ; but this would have 
been a natural way of beginning the interpolation, which is, 
indeed, made in the easiest possible manner. I have always be¬ 
lieved the list of names in vs. 9 (see below) to be secondary, 
and it was for the sake of these, and their fling at the Samaritans, 
that the interpolation was made. The first clause of vs. 10 is the 
counterpart of vs. 2/3, above, and the remainder is derived from 
vs. 17. The first clause of vs. 11 might belong either to the in¬ 
terpolation or to the original document; but it is plainly better to 
regard it in the former way. 

This restoration involves no change in the text beyond the 
returning of “Bishlam, Mithredath, Tabel and his companions” 
to vs. 6, and the filling of the gap thus made in vs. 7 with the 
names “Helium the reporter and Shimshai the scribe.” By my 
former restoration, vss. 9-11 were made to read more smoothly; 
but an interpolated text is not expected to be smooth. The 
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suspended construction in vss. 9-11, having no direct con¬ 

nection with any verb, is in no way remarkable. 

The variation in the tradition of these verses afforded by the 
I Esdras fragment is both interesting and important. The Greek 
text 52 reads: 15, Ey 8e toc? iirl 9 Apra^ep^ov rov Tlepcrcov fiaaiXew 
XpovoLS /careypayfrev avra ) 53 Kara tcov /caroucovvTcov iv rrj 9 lovSaca /cal 
’lepovcraXrjp B idXepo^ /cal AlLOpiSar^s /cal T afieWcos /cal PaoO/xo? 55 
/cal B eeXrepos™ ical 2 apcralo ? 57 6 ypapparevs /cal ol XolttoI ol tovtois 
awraacropevoc, ol/coi/vres Se iv 2 apapela /cal to£? aXXoi 9 tottols, ttjv 
vTroyeypappevr\v eTnaToXqv 16 B aacXet 'Apra^ep^y Kvplcp ol iralhes 
crov PaoOyu-o? 6 [ypdcjxov] 58 ra irpocririTrTOVTa /cal 'Zapcralos 6 ypap- 
parevs /cal ol i7rtXoL7rot rr)s /3ovXr)<; avrcov /cpiral 59 ol iv /colXrj 'Lvpia 
/cal <Poiv{fC7j. 17 /cal vvv yveoerrov earo) /c. r. e. The omissions here 
are very surprising, and almost equally so are the conflations or 
transpositions. But the phenomena are all capable of explanation. 

The portions of the Hebrew-Aramaic text of the passage which 
are represented in this Greek are the following: (1) Verse 6, 
or at all events 6b, exactly reproduced. 60 In the beginning of the 
verse the name 5$rviZJtz5nmi$ was probably substituted at an early 
date for and in that case an abridged combination 

with vs. 7 would have been the natural result. It is perhaps use¬ 
less to try to determine whether the omission of the half-verse was 
by accident or by design, and whether made first in the Greek or 
in the Hebrew; but in my own opinion it is extremely probable 
that the Hebrew text had been slightly edited here; see further 
below. (2) Verse 7 a, every word of which is rendered, while 

52 1 have emended the Greek only at those points where the evidence seems conclusive. 

53 The Hexaplar text (inferior, as usual in the Ezra books) has avTuiv. So B, Syr., Eth. 

51 Perhaps originally BurAajuos, as a and e interchange with great freedom in the tran¬ 
scripts. For the rest, see above, on the proper names. Of course r\ and t were interchange¬ 
able at the volition of any scribe. It is not likely that the translator himself wrote rj here. 

55See above, on the proper names. 

56 The reading attested also by Josephus, BeeA^ejao>. 

57 The form written by the translator. See above, on the proper names. 

58 The word ypd<f)u)v, of course, stood here in the original translation, cf. vs. 21. In the 
I Esdras fragment it had been lost through careless transcription; Josephus had it in the 
text before him. The L text is arbitrarily emended, as usual. 

59 A has Kparaioi (the last syllable derived from the following oi ); B and Eth. omit the 
word, though Syr. has it. The Egyptian recension prefixes icai , which Jos. and the Syrian 
text (Latin, L) rightly omit. 

60 The word 71212113 is rendered by enurro^v, as also in Theodotion’s translation. 
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considerable additions to it have also been made. These additions 
will be considered presently. The last clause of the verse, telling 
how the letter was “written in Aramaic and translated” (into 
Hebrew), is not rendered at all. This makes it certain that 
vs. 76 was not in the Hebrew text which lay before the translator. 
It is not the custom of this version to make omissions; the clause 
in question is interesting and important, and makes no difficulty; 
it could easily have been incorporated here. (B) The last word 
(&IEj 5) in verse 8 , represented by the adjective viroyeypappevr)v. 
Of the rest of the verse there is no trace apparent. It was from 
another source that the added names in vs. 7 were derived, as will 
be shown. When it is further observed, that the last words in vs. 
7 a are 013 “b’O NrtzranniK by, while those at the end of the 
omitted part of vs. 8, standing in a precisely similar context, are 
iorc Krra'dnmxb, it is plain that the whole passage, vss. 76, 8, 
had been accidentally lost from the “I Esdras” Hebrew through 
the easy mistake of a copyist. (4) Verse 11, from bv (the be¬ 
ginning of the letter) onward. That is, the very passage, vss. 9, 
10, llaa, which I have already shown to be an interpolation in 
the Hebrew-Aramaic text is wanting here. From vs. 11a /3 onward 
the text is like that of the canonical recension, except that in place 
of the single word 123]^ in vs. 116 the Greek has Paou/x-o? 6 ypacjxov 
ra irpocnviiTTOVTa /cal 'Lapaalos 6 ypapparevs /cal oi hrCkoiiroi Trjs 
fiovXfjs avrcbv /cpiraL, an expansion which, like the similar one in the 
translation of vs. 7, evidently was made in order to restore the two 
(or three) names which had been accidentally lost from the text. 

What, then, is the history of these expansions, in the transla¬ 
tion of vss. 7 and 11? As for the latter verse, it can hardly be 
doubted, first of all, that the original reading was the single 
word , as in our massoretic text. Now the words inserted 
in place of this in the Greek I Esdras are almost an exact render¬ 
ing of a part of vs. 9, from D1H1 to ; the conclusion 

might therefore seem necessary, that the translator had vss. 9 
and 10 before him, but omitted all but these few words which he 
transposed into the latter part of vs. 11. But several considera¬ 
tions flatly forbid this hypothesis. In the first place, it is 
incredible that this translator (whose habits we know well) should 
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omit all this important material, if he had it before him. No 
difficulty of the passage would have led him to discard it, of 
this we can be certain. As I have already observed (Harper 
Memorial , p. 78), he is sure to stick closely to a difficult or cor¬ 
rupt text. Again, and more important still, the word in its 

context in vss. 9/., does not mean, and could not mean, KptTat. 
The juxtaposition with the other gentilic names, and the express 
statement in vs. 10 that these names, .... , are 

the names of “peoples,” leave no room for doubt; and no trans¬ 
lator could ever have thought of cutting off the first name in the 
list and rendering it “judges.” The true state of the case, then, 
is this: vs. 9 of our canonical text was derived from the 
I Esdras expansion in vs. ii (see further below), not vice 
versa . The reason why the addition to vs. 11 was made is so 
obvious as to need no argument. In the accidentally abridged 
text of this recension there was here no mention of “Rehum 
the reporter and Shimshai the scribe,” that is, of the two officials 
who according to vss. 17 and 23 sent the letter, received answer 
to it, and took action accordingly! It was absolutely necessary, 
in any recension, Aramaic or Greek, that their names should 
appear in the introduction of the letter. The insertion had been 
made in the Aramaic text which our translator followed, as 
the fcpcrat shows beyond all question. The term , as a 

general designation for these less usual officials, was probably the 
best that the editor could have chosen. 61 

But the history of the other expansion of the I Esdras text, 
the one in vs. 15 ( = vs. 7 of the Hebrew), is essentially different. 
The reason for making the insertion here was the same, it is true; 
but in this case we have to do with the expansion of the Greek 
translation, not of the Semitic original. This is proved by the 
presence of the gloss BeeAre^o?, which appears also in vs. 21 
( — vs. 17 of the Aramaic text), the source from which the whole 
addition was derived. Vs. 15 ( =vs. 7 of the Hebrew) was very 
troublesome in its abridged state, for it declared that “Bishlam, 
Mithredath, and Tabel” were the authors of “the following 

61 As a mere coincidence with the phrase ’prVTfiSD"! in Ezr. 4:11 (‘'I Esdras” 

version) the occurrence of the phrase JinUD"! •> “and his colleagues the judges,” in 

Cowley’s papyrus B, 1. 6, is interesting. 
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letter,” rrjv viroyeypapipievrjv eVtcrroX^p. A translator might well 
allow this to pass (especially since the difficulty had been lessened 
by the interpolation made in the Aramaic of vs. 11), and it was 
in fact left untouched by our translator; but the contradiction was 
still so great that it could not long be permitted to stand. Hence 
the clause, P aov/ios teal BeeXr efios /ecu 'Eafiaalos 6 ypapipLarevs kcu 
ol \oc7Tol oi tovtols avvracraopLevoL , OLfcovvT€S 8e iv 2 apbapeia fcal rot? 

T07T06?, was taken over bodily from vs. 21 and inserted in 
vs. 15 after the other names. As for the BeeA/re^o?, it certainly 
did not stand in the original rendering. The translator who knew 
that Dyti b"~ meant “ reporter,” 62 6 ypacfxov ra irpocnriirrovTa , 
would not also have treated it as a proper name, and his rendering 
in vs. 16 shows that he did not so treat it. The gloss was made 
by some later hand in vs. 21, and was transferred thence to vs. 15 
with the rest of the passage. 

The Hebrew-Aramaic 63 text of this passage, Ezr. 4:6-12, in 
the I Esdras recension therefore read as follows: 

rrrra obuh vby aro o“© “iba xn'isifnmx ■'jrni 6>7i 8 

T * T T “ T ~ T I 

by 11 © 64 x?jdd Dbmm mirr ■’air by nsta'm rniDS -ixdi bxat: 

T ** •* T • ' T T T ** T 

ixizft x -00 oyti bya mm Tiay < x-b*y xrvmsnmx 

T T 1 “ T 

• '13*1 xinb y'T <I2) :njyyi 12 © 66 mnj “aya 'i x s :'“ 65 *,inni;y 

This text differs from the massoretic in the following particulars: 
(1) Vss. 6 and 7 have been editorially combined, as already 
stated; (2) Vss. lb and 8 (except the last word) have been lost 
by the accident of transcription mentioned above; (8) Vss. 9, 10, 
11aa, interpolated by a later hand in our massoretic text, are 
wanting here; (4) The editor has made the (absolutely necessary) 
insertion in vs. 11 very skilfully. 

The Greek translator reproduced his original verbatim , as 
usual; and his rendering here has come down to us intact except- 

62 See the note on the translation of 4:7 (8). 

63 The material out of which the introductory verse was made was undoubtedly left just 
as it was: all Hebrew with the exception of the last word, £022D • 

This word certainly stood in the text. When the copyist’s eye strayed from the king’s 
name in vs. 7 to the same name in vs. 8, it caught this preparatory word also. 

65 The same form which occurs (correctly) in both vss. 17 and 23. The translator, who 
had just rendered the phrase in the preceding sentence, now varies the rendering on literary 
grounds, as he frequently does elsewhere. 

e6 The Q31D was missing here, as well as in the canonical version. 
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ing one particular, namely, that at a later day some one found it 
necessary to harmonize vs. 15 ( = vss. 6, 7) with its context by 
inserting in it a paraphrase—almost word for word—of the 
greater part of vs. 21. 

Finally, as to the verses, 9, 10, llaa, which have been interpo¬ 
lated in our massoretic text. They were written by some one who 
had before him both recensions of the Hebrew-Aramaic (namely, 
the original form and the I Esdras form), and whose purpose was 
to deal the Samaritans a more telling blow. The interpolator saw 
the opportunity of showing still farther, in the introduction to this 
official document, what a mixed rabble the Samaritans really were, 
by naming some of the regions from which Shalmaneser 67 had 
brought them. That his knowledge of geography and history was 
not very extensive is at least suggested by the last four names in the 
list, “Persians, people of Erech, Babylonians, people of Susa (w 7 ho 
are Elamites).” As for the , they are presumably “people 

of Tetrapolis,” as has already been shown. But it is most impor¬ 
tant of all to observe that the two first names in the list , namely 
and * 05 (n)DISK, are the words used in the documents 
themselves (as they lay before the interpolator) to designate 
these enemies of the Jews; namely in 4:11 (I Esdras original); 
5:6; 6:6. Whether the interpolator recognized them as official 
titles or not, it is at all events certain that he proceeded to use 
them as gentilic names, thus completing his curious list. More¬ 
over, by the continuation in vs. 10, “and the rest of the peoples,” 
etc., he leaves abundant room for still other heathen ancestors of 
the rival community. 

The way in which the interpolation was made is as simple as 
possible. The text used as the basis was of course the more com¬ 
plete and (obviously) more correct one. For the beginning of 
the insertion, the secondary clause in the I Esdras text 
of vs. 11 (see above) was adopted verbatim, and the description 
of these “associates” was then continued in the manner just 
described. The whole was introduced by the word ; it is 
hard to imagine any other way in which the interpolation could 
have been effected so easily. 


67 See above, on the proper name • 
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The Chronicler 
(Hebrew) 


VI. THE TEXT OF THE PASSAGES 

Our massoretic text of these Aramaic passages in Ezra is very 
well preserved, in the main. It has retained some old forms 
and readings which had disappeared both from Theodotion’s text 
and from the original of the “I Esdras” recension. Even the 
vowel-pointing is usually (but of course not always) trustworthy, 
in these Aramaic passages. For the interpretation of the text, 
the old Greek translation, of which we now have only the frag¬ 
ments preserved in I Esdras, is very valuable because of its great 
age. It was made about three centuries earlier than that of 
Theodotion (our “canonical” version), at a time when many 
words and matters were still familiar which soon after ceased to 
be understood. 

On the system of punctuation adopted for the text here printed, 
see this Journal , Vol. XXIV, pp. 10 ff. 

SAMARITAN INTRIGUES AGAINST THE BUILDING OF THE 

TEMPLE 

(Ezr. 4:4 — 6:19) 

orris D'brnm .rmr or 't “ysn or m rn 4‘ 

'urio bo «onor “©rib b D'ori' orrbr D'-cbi 5 ©ntob 

T T •* T * 

a The manner in which this phrase is frequently replaced by 
, in the Chronicler’s narrative (see my Composition , 
p. 18), may show us his idea of the population of Palestine in 
that. day. The returning Jewish exiles had as their neighbors 
(aside from Phoenicians, Philistines, Moabites, Ammonites, etc.) 
merely the motley throng of heathen “peoples of the lands” brought 
in by the Assyrians. When he uses the term he has the Sama¬ 
ritans in mind. 

b As Bertholet and others have remarked, these “counselors” 
are thought of as at the Persian court. I believe that the Chron¬ 
icler had in mind some of the ministers of the king, using 
the term exactly as he does in I Chron. 27:33, Ezr. 7:14, 

15 (Aramaic), 28; 8:25. 

c Tlie purpose of the Chronicler to make his history con- 
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o d die ibn ffivm n’ob'a mi d C?S “jbia 

rrrn:2 nb-jjn e 512ns <irvob 72 nbnra < TzmiDna nisbijDi 6 

T * T T “ * ** 

©Dbiam mirr ■2-2' b> nstais f vrn:2 -1x121 e bx2D 

•• T T T T ** T 

by k “sbn h Dso bszi Dim aro B xnbibnrnx '"2'2i 7 


tinuous, in this verse and those which follow, is quite unmistak¬ 
able—and he would have damaged his own work seriously, at this 
point, if he had not done so! During the reign of Cyrus, high 
Persian officials, bribed for the purpose, managed to stop the 
building of the temple. Then followed, immediately , the reign of 
Xerxes, at the very “beginning” of which Bishlam and his asso¬ 
ciates wrote their effective accusation. 

d This clause is one of the remaining traces of the redactional 
process through which our book of Ezra has passed. When the 
Story of the Three Youths was interpolated and the letters 4: 6- 
24 (?i. 6.) were transposed, the interpolator who made the new 
edition left the two (now consecutive) verses 4:5 and 5:1 exactly 
as they were. But the necessity of putting some bridge across this 
gap was imperative, and our two surviving texts contain each a 
clause written for this purpose; namely, the one before us, and 
the words “and they were hindered from building until the second 
year of the reign of Darius” (incorrectly rendered by the Greek 
translator) in I Esdras 5:70 (73). When the makers of our 
canonical edition cut out the Story and restored the letters to their 
original place, they of course left 4:5 in its expanded form. 
e See above, on the proper names. 
f A genuine Aramaic word, not a loan-word. 
g On the orthography of this name see above, the proper names. 
h I have pointed this in the Hebrew manner, since it now stands 
in a Hebrew verse, as it originally stood. But it may well be that 
these Aramaic titles, DJtt and &OEO were retained by the 
Chronicler in their official Aramaic form. 

1 See above, on the proper names. 
k See note h. 
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Aramaic 

Writer 


o'nronai rraia nsins virrasn area <013 ib?: arrauinma 
Dborp bs sin s^as taro *020 'TCid-i nro bro mm 8 

T T “ T r 

xiso “'©'aon dto bya wm rix 9 © m sota aoba sn'oonrnsb 
xiban ps^dis °x?dib s^bsitj xi.anoiBXi -so:-n .■priniia ixoi 
'STpn sal r iDStibra ib^n sjbs isoi 10 o xyaby ixin in . x^2:oio 
11 xrnax pois n:i n ©*nini 135 ixoi pnoo 11 »rpipa bon nrnm 

:vnby inbo 


1 The word n'0“S, which stands here in MT, is a later addi¬ 
tion intended to give warning (as in Dan. 2:4) that the following 
passage is Aramaic. 

m The Brown-Driver-Briggs Lexicon says, “derivation uncer¬ 
tain.” But where is the possibility of any uncertainty, in view of 
1^, Dta, mbs, d yia, etc., the Assyrian enclitic -ma, and 
other similar formations? I would add to the list of these ma- 
forms boaXo , “person” or “face” (Guidi, Isette dormienti, p. 19, 
1. 7) = [€i^K(tiv-{-ma. I believe that we have the original ’/cd?i, 
fully naturalized, in the Esmun'azar inscription, 11. 4, 20, “p 
niSl ^2 , “who soever thou art;” cf. the Tabnit inscription, 1. 3, and 
the two Nerab inscriptions, I, 1. 5 and II, 1. 8. 

n On the peculiar history of this word and the one which fol¬ 
lows it, see above, pp. 253 f. 

°The ^ which stands at the beginning of this word in MT is 
the result of a copyist’s mistake; see above. 
p Probably , as suggested above ? 

q MT 8VH. This explanatory clause is not necessarily the 
work of a later hand; the original narrator himself occasionally 
wishes to explain a word or a phrase. Cf. Wright’s Joshua the 
Stylite , 9, 16, which is an exact parallel. 

r MT ; see above, on the proper names. 

s Should this be pronounced »T"]p ? It is at all events plural , 
i. e., the collective noun regularly used in Syriac, \lizs . It 
cannot possibly be the undetermined singular here (as in vs. 
15, , and the determined singular, xrf~p, occurs seven 

times over in this chapter. - w here is the province of Sama¬ 
ria; moreover, this whole phrase is a direct quotation of the twice 
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: * * * * v * * * * n:>jV 2 © u rrn: “oy -p*ns <aob» xrra'jjnmx by 
; inx xrbs -nib -,p “be ■*" x^rr “ « xp^b w xTib r-r ,12) 
x-irxi y sibbicx xnvjft , 7" xrra'xni XFma xmp x abwb 
x:znn -- xmp ]r, ,xsb»b xinb r r -pa 13 © 2 •,er^ 


occurring phrase pT/CuJ ‘ n 2D, [DjMTH, in the all-important 
“ Samaritan passage” II Kings 17:24, 26. Observe that even 
Theodotion and Jerome render by the plural: iv iroXeatv rrj <? 

lofiopcbv , in civitcitibus Samariae. 

1 MT adds Hw3o1 , evidently derived by a copyist’s mistake from 
the following verse. 

u Since the Dbllj is missing in both MT and I Esdras, I have 
not ventured to insert it, though it seems to me most likely that it 
was in the original text. It is probably merely an accidental 
coincidence that the same word has disappeared from 7:12, where 
it certainly once stood. 

v My explanation of this word as the equivalent of Juu Let , 
Jonrn. Bib. Lit., 1897, pp. 166 ff., has been proved correct by the 

Egyptian papyri. In the letter published by Sachau, Drei ciram . 
Papyrusurkunden , I, 4, II, 2, the word occurs in exactly this 

usage, while the full form is found in the papyri published 

by Cowley. 

w In the Egyptian papyri, this form is written everywhere iTfiiT, 
not as in Ezra and Daniel. 

x This seems the most probable way of connecting this word, 
especially in view of the absence of any demonstrative pronoun 
after it. 

y MT has ib^SuJK ’'“flwl, and would transpose the 1$ to the pre¬ 
ceding word, leaving the verb in the perfect tense. It is plain 
from vs. 13, however, that the perfect cannot have been intended. 
I believe that this is one of the many cases in which initial 11 and 
^ interchange phonetically, and that the form is really imperf. 
third person plural. Cf. Dalman, Gramm. 2 , p. 252, and the well- 
known state of the case in classical Syriac. This imperfect, like 
the one which follows it, doubtless ended in it. 

z Tlie word should be written ( = ! lt2rr), without the " l . 
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c pba b cnsxi . -pmr Kb a “|bm ibn rraa .■pbbsFnzr k-itci 
nsb-Q niisi , Mnba Kbrn nba -n bap e bs 7s 14 © d p-:~n 

13 © < Ksbab f Kanim KDnba hit by < Kinab Kib -pK Kb 

It is a hapliel imperfect from the root t3tSH, corresponding to the 
Arabic i(not JaS.), and with exactly the same meaning, “lay.” 
The I Esdras translation, vrrofidXXovTai , is not a bad rendering. 
The first stem of the Arabic verb is used both transitively (“lay”) 
and intransitively (“come down”). The fourth stem also is used 
with the meaning “put down, lay,” just as the corresponding form, 
the hapliel , is used here in Aramaic. The verb is common in 
Arabic, but has not thus far been found elsewhere in the cognate 
languages. 

a On these three words see above, the section dealing with the 
foreign w^ords. 

b The Greek eW0ecw; see above, on the foreign words. MT 

er©». 

c The final D in MT is probably a mere copyist’s error for “. 
We have no other evidence of an Aramaic plur. in - im. This is 
not a Hebraism. 

d This hapliel has two uses: the one causative, as in vss. 15, 
22; the other signifying to come into the condition (viz., of 
deterioration), as this stem is so frequently used in Semitic. Cf. 
the two uses of nbun, Dan. 3:30 and 6:29. The fern, form here 
because of the (Greek) fern, noun; see above. 

e It is often said (e. g., by Marti, Gramm ., p. 98; Strack, 
Gramm., p. 56; Brown-Driver-Briggs, Lexicon ) that this is 
wrongly divided and pointed, and that the form should be • 

But this is not true; the massoretes have divided and pointed cor¬ 
rectly. The shifting of the vowel is very natural, and has many 
analogies; and as for the division, it is not a whit more remark¬ 
able than in blZ3, Eccles. 8:17, cf. Jonah 1:7, 8; or b^l (as 
a separate word) in the Palmyrene inscriptions; or than in 

r- a x- 

Joe, for ^i| (Noldeke, Delectus vet. carm . arab., 10, 4; 

Goldzilier, Abhandl. zur arab. Philol., II, p. xiv). These are 
local and temporary habits of orthography. 

f The epistolary perfect; “we hereby send and make known.” 
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<rj:nn xaian isca roantii ; pnnax n h xap3n -sea ^ipa -1 
' ninaxi pipiai paba npanai XTia x-ip "p xrrip -h 
0 rannn -p xmp n:i by :xaby itjv pj rma piny 
x'Hai xiatin -p xmp -p ^ • xabab n:n:x pyiina 16 
©* *]b "nx xb xvid iaya pbn nan bapb .pibbana 1 ' 
< x“2C ■•aaai ,nyt: bya Dim by :xaba nba k xa:<rs 17 

x - • “ r 

0 oba < mm “ay ixai m ppaaa pan; "n 1 pnrvaa nxuii 
© raap •np ° ipsa xrby pnnba n n X3ind3 1181 ; n nyai 18 
xaby nar pa *p xmp p inaarn npai . oyo D-io aav 9 
pabai 20 on? liana innaxi mai <nxapna paba by 
iba m]7ii ,mn3 nay baa parboil e DbaiT by iin ps^pn 
;~bx X'-aa xbaab nya la'ia pa 21 o pnb arrna pbm 
iin pTHTi 22 ©nan - ; xaya aa ny • x:ann xb “p xmpi 
© pab'i q npT3nb xban xpar nab ;n3n by p layab iba 
nnp pp xaba xn'aannnx p x:ina: pans -n pa < pnx 23 

g MT “ipH"' , but this is shown to be wrong by the suffix at the 
end of the clause. The form adopted (which might be either 
indicative or jussive) is better than ■fpp^ . 

h *piD“l “ISO, “record-book,” cf. Mai. 3:16, is virtually a com¬ 
pound word (Marti, Gramm., §117; Kautzsch, Hebr. Gramm., 
§124, 2), and this is its plural, “record-books.” So the old 
Greek translator and Jerome, rightly. Other plur. compounds of 
this same sort in 5:17; 6:1. 

Apparently an example of initial 2$ replacing the more original 
n. See above, on the language of these documents. 

k Probably a naturalization of the Greek (fideypa ; see above. 

*The suffix by no means to be altered to the second person; 
see the note on 6:6. 

m Not the city, but the province.. 

n This same form, and similarly used, in the letter published by 
Sachau, Drei aram. Papyrusurkunden, II, 1. 2; cf. I, 1. 4. 

°Circumstantial accusative of the passive participle. 
p Cf. the Arabic idiom, Wright, Gramm., II, 27B, 304C. 
q See above, on the Aramaic of these documents. 
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«*rrfr by nbirmb ;ibTi 22 JibTs mrirmsi amc 'beidi mm 

T *• • - 1 TT T ~ 

'i xnba rro mmy nbca 7-^2 24 o bmi y“nx2 ian ibtozii 
© c“© “ib» arm mDbab rmn ran: ny sbtia mm «nbizm-u 

T I I " T T 

xmm by 'm«23 <«riy -a mm™ , s n« _ o 2 ■’an r m:rm 5 1 

T * “ T - “ 

mp -pian 2 © iimbs bfco'ur nba mra <nbBiTm mm2 m 
ttribs m2 X 32 ijb u T“ibi <p-irr -a miih bmnbira “a b22m 
© pnb ■pyca a nba m mm2; -pmyyi «• nbic‘n'2 m 
"■'jTimrrai «mm “i2y tins .mmrv ‘imby nnia mm rn 3 
y «52b mi arm «oya nbb n'tr “2 : x nnb vmx -21 <-primal 
n“/2'2 ma ra :nnb a maia -a 4 ©nbbrbb mi z anBai 

TT 1 1 It j t ' - T - 

r The manner of the connection here is strong added evidence 
that 4:24 was not written by the Chronicler, but by the author of 
4:23 and 5:1 ff.; see above. 

s So written ( ketib ) both here and 6:14, but probably already 
pronounced . 

l The superiority of this reading would be obvious enough even 
if we did not have Theodotion’s nrpo^reiar, showing that the 
word actually stood in his text. Cf. also 6:14. 

u This, of course, does not imply that no building had been 
done before! This is the characteristic redundant use of the 
Aramaic verb “begin;” see this Journal , XXIII, 191. 
v The Babylonian name Tattannu , see above. 

W MT very likely corrupt; see above, on the proper names. 
x This, like most of the other so-called “Hebraisms” in Ezra 
and Daniel, is pure Aramaic. On the whole question see now 
Herbert H. Powell, The Supposed Hebraisms in .... Biblical 
Aramaic , Berkeley, Cal., 1907. 

y Inasmuch as this same form occurs twice in the Hadad in¬ 
scription, 11. 13, 14, it is, of course, to be retained. The pointing 
of the massoretes is probably, correct. Apparently a variation of 
fcOQ/jb , with compensatory doubling of the 2. 

2 See above, on the foreign words. Both the old Greek transla¬ 
tor and Tlieodotion had before them here. Point possibly 

anm ? 

a MT has for these two words . The second 
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< x*t~* *air by mn nhnbx *,*yV o x:"z n:i **i x'-ap 

xiinib: -pn 1 *,*~x;i c -rr Dvnb b xayD i" <van *ibDn xbi 

©“31 b'S 

<* 373311112:3 mre -ay nr® "mn rib® *i »pnas *, 512513 6 

xar.ns 7 © xyba i253*-i by -“in; i3y3 *“ 'xjcsibx d nn3333 

:n^53 3*nD “3133 - *mby irtbiD 
X3b*x *r .xsbab X3“b y*r 8 ©xbb xabb ,x3bD iamb 

M T 

yx3 <bb:» px X33nu xim <xai xnbx n*3b sro’fa f -3”*b 
0 cht: nbra3 <x*nynu ®X31 ecx -n xrn*3y3 ; x*bn33 Dicna 

V - T - T 1 *.. T 

obb Dip h *D :D'nb X3i?px xdp <“|bx x*3ipb X3bxi25 -fix 9 
“XV 9 © -bbybb n;r k X3ii25X3 'rrmiab nn xn*3 v nyt3 

I - T ~ T 


and third of these were derived by a copyist’s mistake from the 
similar passage in vs. 9; it was then necessary to change the 
to With the restored text cf. the beginning of vs. 10. 

b “News,” as in the title D>“12 b^D. 

c So also in the Egyptian papyri, the forms ^S"IK and 
(Cowley, op. tit.). 

d The singular suffix, as in 4:6 (7) ; a merely literary variation 
from the more frequent plural. The suffix refers to the nearer 
one of the two names. 

e Aramaic adaptation of the Greek eVa/o^o?; see above. MT 
. Perhaps the 2 and C were actually transposed in the 
Jewish pronunciation of the word. 

f This word, “Judea,” occurs in the letter from the Jews of 
Elephantine, 408 b. c., published by Sachau, I, 1. 

g A word of unknown origin; see above. 

h It is safest to retain this Jewish pointing, "j 12 instead of ‘j/J , 
until we know more about it. 

‘This form should not be “emended” away, especially since 
precisely similar forms are found in the Palestinian Talmud and 
the Jerusalem Targums (Dalman, Gramm . 2 , 340, 349). So also 
in biblical Hebrew, and especially when b is joined to the infin¬ 
itive, Gesen.-Kautzsch, §45, d, e. In Ezr. 7:9, indeed, we seem 
to have an Aramaizing infin. of just this sort, tlb^2 (Gesen.- 
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■h 'dd ^ra: 'i tinwinb onb X 3 bx-a annrrj'j: 

\ \ It •• t t 

X 2 H 3 X : n 17272b < xraTin sraans X 723 DV' © m nrraix-a 

- T T 

nsa X 3 n 'i xrra 7221 ;x:nx 3 triad nbx 'i vriia? ian 
©nbbaiih 'np 21 bxiarb -bp3 < ‘isra'p yp n:i npip - 2 
T2 Van 2rr <X'32ir nbxb X2nn2X 3 ui- 'i ya °yib 12 
'b:“ nap nine n:i nrr 23 <xyjoa baa -jb:a ^2212322 
xab 72 72132 .baa'i sab^a 12132b mn 132122 D^a ' 3 © q baab 

T * 

<xnbx pi'a 'i snaia qxv 4 © r xnb n 3 i xnbx rr2 0212 Dir 

Dbl23T2 '1 Xb2'H "a pE3n "12312323 '1 <XSC23 H2H1 "1 
xb2'n ya X2ba -ana 3-an ps3n t baa n i xba'nb ian bzrn3 
= nb 172X3 15 onpir nns 'i e ' npizj 5 1221212 b 32 -, rr3 «baa 'i 


Kautzsch, Z. c.). These isolated occurrences are too valuable to 
be thrown away. 

k See the note on this word in vs. 3. 

1 This is correct as it stands. 

m There is no Hebraism here. As for the “un-Aramaic” pro¬ 
nunciation with “ instead of “1, is not this what we see preserved 
in the modern name of the important town Rdseyd , , at 

the northern foot of Hermon? (We seem to have similar survivals 
of this Aram. plur. ending in the names of the towns Hdsbeyd , 
, west of Hermon, and Ddreyd , fcCTI , just south of Da¬ 
mascus. I do not know that this explanation of them has ever 
been given before.) 

n This same form (without tf) in a papyrus record from Ele¬ 
phantine; Sachau, op. cit ., p. 41. The thoroughgoing Hebraism 
“IH»b occurs some fifteen times in the papyri published by Sayce 
and Cowley. 

° This also, similarly used, in the Egyptian papyri. 

p Tlie incorrect form of the name generally used by the Jews 
in the Greek period. Also vs. 14 and 6:5. 

q Babylonia, not Babylon. 

r See above, on vs. 3. 

s See above, on the proper names. 

1 The comments which have been made in recent years on the 
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rrni tobrarvu '~i xbrrin ian nnx bix xto <xtxd u nbx 
"xisx dst xnx py Tina a -pix 16 © * * * * v * * * * rnnx by xpprr xnbx 
© x nba xbi wnrva yp Tn fix yai ; obavr'n t xnbx rra t 
z [t xjnspl 'i y xn::t rrnn npprr «no xnbn by -,n ypi 17 
cyn one xsba izhiD yn t 'nx *n , a bnnn t <nan xnb?n 
© xrby nba n n:i by xsba rviyn; nbaiTn "p xnbx jvd x:nnb 
x'-sp 'i b x'T 33 rrnn mppi <nyt 2 nia xsba am yixn 6 1 
'tod t xrrrnn xnanxn ronam 2 © bnnn nan ynnna 

o:W 3 n n^ny pi <mn nb yc c xnna 
=nya na xnba aim .xsba annb mn naun® .“rorpi 3 


text of this last clause are curious. As though WOTS ISl'jilli, 
“Sheshbazzar by name,” were not faultless Aramaic! Marti, 
in the note appended to his text, suggests that !"P2Tl5 may be a 
gloss (!!). Gruthe, Polychrome Bible, decides that the word is 

the result of dittography (!) of the fTJIZJ at the end of the verse; 
so also Bertholet, Comm. And so on. 

u Not a Hebraism, as has long been known from the old Ara¬ 

maic inscriptions. In Jewish Aramaic also in Jer. 10:11 and often 
in the Assuan papyri. 

v This same phrase used in speaking of the Egyptian temple; 
Sachau, op. cit., p. 41. 

w Meyer, Entstehung , p. 44, thinks that the meaning of 2PP 
aniS is “ problematisch ”! 

x Not passive, but the perf. pencil of the stative verb. 
y Plural, “stor e-houses;” see the note on 4:15. 

2 The emendation, and the reason for the loss of the words from 
the text, are alike obvious. 

a Here again, bj.3 is the country, “Babylonia.” 
b The transposition is necessary, not merely for the sake of 
agreement with 5:17 (as emended), but in order to make sense. 

c Marti, Gramm., p. 45*: “Sftna "TM “H fehlt in LXX” 
What does he mean by this? 

d "p!3T (the older form) similarly used in the Elephantine 
papyrus; Sachau, pp. 40 f. 
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'rnssn ■pro-i -pran ins raan' arm .nbiavra xnbia rr2 
p» 'T "22“j 4 o; ynir -ps irns < ■pnio "px nasn f .-pb:ric 72 
©nrrnn s$ 2 ba it- p anpain ; e mn sa -q pn ,xnbn bbj 
p ps:n nsjns'QD t < ascp mrn t ,Nnbx its *:tp ran 5 
ab2 r nb prn ; -p'nrr <b22b bprni nbuftTa t ab2'n 
© k ^nbN rrnn ‘nnri <rrnab nb^i-m 

“ T ” 

* * * 

t m « s c5^EX 1 - l “inm;2‘i <Tm-iirr <mn: -a? nns -;mn 72 6 

e MT "'HTSK . But many scholars since Ball ( Variorum Apo¬ 
crypha, 1892, p. 16) have seen that the word for “fire-offering” 
originally stood here, as also I Esdras translates. The form 
adopted (emphat. plur. written with !"l) is the most likely one. 

f This is not a poial, but a regularly formed sapliel from the 
root bill, Heb. b 2 "', Assyr. dbdlu , “bring.” Cf. the use of the 
hipJiil b"QlPl, in speaking of bringing offerings to Yahw6; 
Ps. 68:30; 76:12, Zeph. 3:10. 
g MT mn , “new.” 

h The constructio ad sensum , “and let it (all) come.” Cf. the 
similar change of number in vs. 9, and the change of gender at 
the end of 5:8. 

1 MT nnril, but the second person is out of the question here. 
Read the hoplial imperf. masc. (cf. Dan. 5:20), which is gra¬ 
phically almost the exact equivalent of the form in MT. 

k On the lacuna here, see above, p. 229. It is plain that at a 
very early date a passage of some length was accidentally dropped; 
probably because it resembled the preceding, and ended with the 
words anbx irn. 

*It is common to “emend” this suffix to that of the second 
person, but no such alteration is required. When the persons 
directly addressed are not actually present, the Semitic often 
refers to them at the outset, in the formal address itself, with the 
third person, as here and in 4:17. Thus, for example, the ZZZ 

in Micah 1:2; the ty.*f LgM b etc. of the Koran; and 

many other instances. 
m See the note on 5: G. 
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xnbs rru n-rnyb sipozi 7 ©nan pa tin pp'nn .mro “an 
©rmns by ■jianp pn isnbK tva ; tf-nrr "nii'b^i s'htp nr® -i 
rcnub "jbx scnrr nic ny ^vnyn n - xab'.Dya D^ir ■'spi 8 
xnps? ac-eca mn: nay nn: - 1 - xaba “"capa-i • “p anbx n n a 

<5i;aii ,pini»n mai® ©nbanb ab 'n <-jba ir-asb Narrn-a apnn The Chronicler 

n The text of this verse is probably correct as it stands in MT, 
though the clauses are wrongly divided there. In this word "□irb*!, 
the b is used exactly as it is in blb^, 7:28; i. e., in order to 
show how the construction is continued. In this instance, it 
shows that the noun is the direct object of the preceding verb, 
not the subject of the following verb, as it would otherwise pretty 
certainly be regarded. Jerome understood the verse as I have 
punctuated it. Marti, Gramm., and Bertholet, Comm., say that 
“LXX” omits tiTlTP , which is not true; Kittel, Bibl. 

Hebr., says that I Esdr. “inserts” b22^T J^ribtf "D?b , which also 
is not true. Guthe’s restoration of the text here ( Polychrome 
Bible ) is a marvel. 

° An explicative 1, meaning “even” or “namely,” was certainly 
used to a considerable extent in the Aramaic of this period. See vs. 

9, “02*1, and also my notes on I Esdr. 3:1, 6 (Vol. XXIII, p. 190). 

p Generally regarded as plur. of a supposed fern, noun tfnnpH, 

“need;” so Noldeke in Kautzsch, Gram, des bibl. Aram., p. 175. 

It seems to me more probable that it is the fern. plur. of the pe'al 
participle, with the meaning “needful.” The same form, in just 
this use, is common in Syriac; and the adjective, or its equivalent, 
is intrinsically much more probable here than a noun. The con¬ 
struction according to the sense, “whatever (things) are 
needful,” is certainly possible, especially for such a slovenly writer 
as this one; and the fern, is the gender to be expected. MT 
points m , just as it points ftp"- for Dtp" '2 , “*T for "IT , 
for 9TII$ , nffi for 2H2 , and many others; observe especially 
that this very participle is pointed "jTnclj in Dan. 3:16, 
according to excellent testimony. And this all undoubtedly rep¬ 
resents an actual (local or late) pronunciation. 

q The “explicative” 1 again; see the note on vs. 8. For this 
use of "02, cf. II Chron. 35:7. 
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“tmxp .nthn “nan nb« 7 *j:n .sraw nbsb ■jibyb '-p-rasi 7^71 7 -nn 
]inb ■n>« G^ibo xb *n nrn c*p nnb -arpma xinb oboiTa "H isrrna 
D'in '3^1" o'vram sabia ^nb plsian .»■>»« nbsb pnvr: pa-ip™ 

pirva r- ric:rr <m iwzirs ^juSn- t iz::k bo t ,dsq 

It - * ” t 

'i anbav 2 o“3T by , u -nyrv' i)bi3 Pirvui <vnby snarr rpn 
rra w nbsnb pit nbnj^ 1 *“ oyi “jba bo * * * * v * * * * nsar nan pram' *30 
© ipyrr aonscx <nyta nair arm rea • obraiTa t -p snba 
t bopb < ■pnrvppi onoTo <mrw "ay nns nnn 7-& 18 
730 trnrr n oirV 4 © bioy wises «a:o soba izjrm nbo 
■ja *bbrpi i:o* .riy no mpn x n^o 3 an n^o:o <7-boai 

©*ons nba sniajonmsn iDTTfi amo Dytoaii «b&oiT' Pibx y oyo 
a ;ns n-rb b nnbn[i rniay] or ny m nrra “irirav 3 

T - T J * ... 

r Cf. 7:17, etc. 

s For the change of gender and number, “let it (all) be given,” 
cf. vs. 5, and the note there. 

*For the reasons for ascribing these two verses to the Chroni¬ 
cler, see Comp., p. 10. 

u Cf. Dan. 2:5; 3:29, and see Harper Mem., Vol. II, 79. 

v Both "GE and bnn, used as in this verse, in the Elephantine 

papyrus, ed. Sachau, I, 1. 14. 

W MT inserts STDlzSnb before this word; plainly the lapsus 

calami of a scribe who remembered what he had iust written in 

vs. 11 . 

x See the note on 5:1. 

y Not “a Hebraism” (Marti). Both forms of the construct 
were in common use in the period from which our biblical Aramaic 
dates. So obo and cbs , etc. The massoretic distinction between 
the “decree” of God and the “decree” of the friendly kings is 
natural enough. 

z An addition carelessly made by some later hand. 

a Tlie orthography with K may well be ancient ; it is safest to 
retain it. As for the meaning, there is not the least room for 
doubt, in view of the common use of in later Jewish Aramaic, 

to mean “be finished,” “come to an end.” Merely an 
example of the stative sapliel (ZT'O, “escape,” furnishes 
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sr:rD bsrrar '3 3 vi3yV 6 oatibv irrn rwsbab rra n:is c xn 
T •• 

R3"©m 17 ©miRn n:i aribs* n'3 n3;n «n?ibr* naizh anbi 

•> - TV ••. T T ••T*‘ 

yats ■pas* .yma p"““ «n »<2 frin nsi anbtf rra rosnb 
'a 3 © -,'j^b < “iry "in. bfcoir bp by artonb tvj '-pem .to*© 
by , -pnnjsbrm snbn < -inn^bin x'TD TO'pm 18 ©bin©' 

K s y-m] <n©© “ec nnpp , nb©TV3 "t xnbx d [n'3] rvray 

T “ T T V - T 

©[ e yijvi ypnb 

©■p©mn ©pnb p©y nyn^ao ncsn rus nb*i3“ '33 Y©y'V 9 (Hebrew) 

'Vi men '3 20 


another example); cf. the note (d) on 4:13, above. So under¬ 
stood in I Esdr. 7:5, avveTeXeaOrj 6 oIkos. To “emend” to the 
plural would be a very foolish proceeding. 

b Tlie “ twenty-t hird” day of the month, as is made nearly cer¬ 
tain by I Esdras and Josephus (xi, 4, 7). The “twenty” might 
easily fall out by accident; it would hardly have been added. 
The following month, Nisan, was the natural one to select for the 
first complete restoration of the cult us, cf. Exod. 40:17 ff. 
This was the first month of the seventh year of Darius. Accord¬ 
ing to the Chronicler (who always provides an exact date), after 
the people had finished building they still had a week left for the 
celebration, before the beginning of the new year. 

c According to Meyer, Entstehung , 54, fcm "H is “offenbar 
verstummelt,” and subsequent commentators have echoed this. 
As for the pronoun, the fern, is quite as natural as the rnasc., 
according to all Semitic usage, and undoubtedly stood here origi¬ 
nally. And as for the connection: “ namely , of the sixth year,” 
there is not the least reason to object to it; nor would there be, 
even if the Chronicler were not its author. The ellipsis is a 
natural one. 

d Tliis word was probably dropped from the text by accident, 
at an early day. It cannot be dispensed with here. 

e So I Esdras, at this point: /cal oi dvpcopol e</>’ e/caarov i ruXeow, 
and Josephus also had these words before him. The words are 
the Chronicler’s own (no one else would have been half so likely 
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The Chronicler 
(Hebrew) 


The Chronicler 
(Aramaic) 


EZRA’S CREDENTIALS 
(Ezr. 7:11-28) 

aowb ‘srcbrn-N -b'-" TO Tx Tp'b-~ pirn? nr 7 11 

©ba-fur by rpni mn' nbra 'nan nab «nsbn ■jnyn 

nba 'n "®d .ions fcnwb .K'iba nbia , f KFicbnrrN 12 

T T - T T T V J 

bo 'n «DJt3 Q'ir 'de m> :n:yrv 3 ©raj h [Dbb] «&rob 
□bbin'b nnab anbi 'nbn.n bsnb' -,a 'ivobaa an:na 
« k rrbb Tibr nyabi xrba nnp * ( a 'n ‘bap br H ©;-jir ,-py 


to write them), and they are in their original place, cf. II Chron. 
8:14; 23:18 f.; 35:15. They were accidentally omitted by some 
one who thought that the verse ended with the reference to the 
“Book of Moses.” The exact form of the words is made certain 
by the passages cited, and especially by the rendering of this 
same translator in II Chron. 35:15 = 1 Esdr. 1:15. 

f On the orthography of this name see above, in the section on 
the proper names. 

g Meyer, Entstehung , p. 61, writes: “Das Particip mit dem 
abhangigen Nomen ^50 kann nichts anderes heissen als 

‘der das Gesetz geschrieben hat.’” He therefore concludes that 
Ezra is especially designated here, in this official document, as the 
author of the “Priest-Code.” So far as grammar and usage are 
concerned, this observation is precisely as valuable as the one on 
pp. 16 f., in which he insists that b^ , Ezr. 4:7, can 

only mean “against Artaxerxes.” And as for the “Priest-Code,” 
it is quite as purely a fiction of modern Old Testament learning as 
is the “Hexateuch,” against which designation Meyer (pp. 216 ff.) 
rightly declaims. There was a priestly expansion and redac¬ 
tion of the law (which took place in Palestine, not in Babylonia) ; 
but when once the true origin and character of the Ezra story are 
recognized, there is not a scrap of evidence, external or internal, 
tending to show that any separate “priestly law-book” ever 
existed. 

h The emendation is certain. 

l See the note (e) on 4:14. 

k The omission of the subject (the pron. of the second pers. 
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nbaribV 5 ©jyra "n “nbx rna .'abbrrbn by mpab 
obama “h «bKnizj*' nbxb ia^nn 'marl xaba 'i <arm ::s 
ny ; baa roma baa naarin “h arm qpa bbn 16 ©; wara 
©nbizhTa 'i n annbx rrab m vanna .x'mai xay ma^nn 

T 1 T T“ 

pax pai pin nr xsoaa X 3 pn o x:"0cx <nr bap ba 17 
n aanbx rra r xrrna by ian p apm , -pmaoDi ■pnnraa'i 
Harm xsca isnoa arp -pnx ban -pby r q naV 8 ©obama 
*,nbsb "b pmna r xaxai 19 ©psyn oanbx myna < rarab 
rra s mrran "ixa*! 20 © r Dbizjrr nbx n ~p nbain pnbx n-a 
©xaba 'TDj ma “a pm ,p3pb “jb bsr 'i "nbx 
raya r 'x-iatt bab nya ana xaba xnoannnx nix 'sal 21 

T 

<X'auj nbx r xp “iso <xsna xp pjbxp r ba r -mm 

sing.) is very awkward, but is also very characteristic. See Driver, 
Introd ., list of the Chronicler’s peculiar syntactical usages, No. 
27. A good parallel, e. g., is II Chron. 19:6 (end) : “and [he is] 
with you in the judgment.” So also 18:3, etc. 

! The characteristic use of b in continuing the force of 
another proposition previously used; see the note (n) on 6:7; also 
above, p. 18, n. i, and below, vs. 28. 
ra Accusative of condition. 
n See the note on this suffix in 5:3. 

°See above, on the foreign words. 

p The pci el, in this sense, is more common than the apliel in 
Aramaic, whether Jewish or Christian. To “emend” here is pure 
vandalism. 

q Cf. the beginning of 6:9. 

r “The god of Jerusalem;” the Chronicler is fond of making 
the foreign kings speak in this way; cf. vs. 15, and 1:3. The 
I Esdras Greek has accidentally lost four words here (8:17): /cal 
ra lepa a/cevr) ra SiBopeva aot eh rrjv %pelav tov lepov rod Oeov crov 
[7rapaSo? ivcomov tov Oeov ] tov ev * Yepovcra\r}pL . The L text is 
“edited” beyond recognition, as usual. 
s Cf. the beginning of 6:9. 

‘Perhaps best pointed (on good manuscript authority) &T"Q-Tj* 
See above, on the foreign words. 
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■p'b in <n$a -ps? rp i " 22 onnyir k:"eck 
© EHE *“ nbai «riK<3 "msa -,'fq m . riK7j -pra -it;- -iri 

;k'ot fibK rrnb * * * * v K“niK mrir .Krjuj nbK uto p n bD 23 
«■pmrra nbbv © vriDin K3b‘j n-ub^ by qsp Kinb rrab *i 
.ran KnbK m Tibsi ktpis K'nn k^iet K'lbi K'rrs bs *i 

T • T T T “ T T 

© D'rrby wyrab trb-b Kb pbm ibn rnrp 

'1 y^Tl pSE '373 .“JTn n “j“bK Kara • KIT" < ’TCKI 25 
'-71 <“pbK a rn pT bab ,mra “am 'i Kfty bib y, pKn pnb 
Ktvn “jnbK ■n Krn 135 Kinb Kb -i bii 26 ©prrirsn rr Kb 
“■rchibb p nfab -n , c n37i -nyrva Kinb nn k:^sck «Kiba i 


u Even the Chronicler should be permitted sometimes to vary 

the form of his phrases. The wording of MT here is not in the 

least objectionable (cf. I Kings 18:32, for example), and it is 

not even clear that Theodotion had a different text. 

v See above, on the foreign words. 
w The same phrase in 4:13, 20. 

x The one place in the Aramaic of Daniel and Ezra where the 
original consonant text appears to have written this pronoun with¬ 
out final H (Strack, Gramm, des Bibl.-Aram . 3 , p. 8*). The 
shorter form is found in the Egyptian papyri of the fifth century 
b. c. 

y Cf. the orthography in Dan. 2:38; 3:3, etc. 
z This refers to the people, not to the judges. 
a MT ; but the plural does not seem to have been read by 
any of the translators. Probably a copyist’s mistake, caused by 
the ending of the preceding word. 

b This is the best reading, even if the I Esdras translator really 
had the singular before him. Those who were to “teach” were 
Ezra and these lieutenants of his, whose office was imagined 
as something like that of an itinerant bishop. 

c See my note on I Esdr. 4:39; Vol. XXIII, 130. 
d Vocalization uncertain. the abstract formed from the 

peil verbal adjective, is perhaps as likely as anything. Qcrc "w* w • 
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©■pncxbi e - ( -cD; myb ]n 

issb ,-b^n nbz nsto -n: “nra <*irro» 'nba nw f “p“a 27 
-jbsn ':ib ncn ntsn 'bri 28 ©job-arm mrr rra na 
mff td ,'np-Tnrn ':iO .D'"a:n -ban '"to "bsbi rsrn 
©'ay rvibyb D'uiio bxnto'a nanpxi ,'by h 'nbs 


e This word, with the meaning “goods,” also in the Assuan 
papyri. 

f This joyful exclamation, following immediately upon the letter, 
without the necessity of any intervening narrative, is the best 
single illustration of the extent to which the Chronicler identi¬ 
fies himself with his Ezra, the hero whom he has created. Cf. 
Neh. 12:36! 

g See the note (1) on vs. 14. 

h The adjective “good” (derived from vs. 9) is added here in the 
later form of the text which was rendered by Theodotion. The 
old Greek version agrees with MT. 


TRANSLATION 

4 * * * 4 Then the people of the land 1 kept weakening the hands of 

the people of Judea, and disquieting them in their building, 5 6 7 and 
hiring counselors 1 against them, to frustrate their purpose, all the 
days of Cyrus 1 king of Persia. k 

6 And in the reign of Xerxes, at the beginning of his reign, 
Bishlam, Mithradates, Tab’el, and the rest of his companions, 
wrote an accusation against the inhabitants of Judea and Jeru¬ 
salem. 

7 And in the days of Artaxerxes, 1 Rehum the reporter 1 " and 

i See above, the notes on the Hebrew text. 

k MT adds, “and until the reign of Darius king of Persia.” See the note 
on the Hebrew text. 

] That is, the king whose reign immediately followed that of Xerxes, just 
as that of Xerxes was believed to have immediately followed that of Cyrus; 
see above. 

m In the reorganization, by Darius I, of the Persian provincial govern¬ 
ment, an official was created whose especial business it was to report to the 


The Chronicler 
(Hebrew) 


The Chronicler 
(Hebrew) 
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Aramaic 

Writer 


Shimshai the scribe wrote to Artaxerxes king of Persia; and 
the text of the letter was written in Aramaic, and translated. 11 


% Rehum the reporter and Shimshai the scribe wrote a letter 
against Jerusalem to Artaxerxes the Icing , as folloivs. 9 Then 
Rehum the reporter and Shimshai the scribe, and the rest of their companions, 
the Dinaites, the Apharsathkites, the men of Tetrapolis, the Persians, the men 
of Erech, the Babylonians, and the men of Susa, who are Elamites, 10 and 
the rest of the peoples which the great and illustrious Shalmanassar trans¬ 
ported, and made to dwell in the cities of Samaria and the rest of the province 
Beyond the River; — this is the copy of the letter which they sent to him. 

To Artaxerxes the king ; thy servants, the men from Beyond 
the River, ( send greeting.) 0 12 To proceed: {U) Be it known to the 
king, that the Jews ivho went up from thee v came to us. Jerusalem, 
the rebellious and wicked city, they are building ; they are com¬ 
pleting the walls, and laying the foundations. n Now be it known 
to the king, that if that city shall be built and its walls completed, 
they toill pay no tribute, tax, nor custom, and the royal taxation 
will suffer damage. u Now inasmuch as we have eaten of the 
salt of the jy^tlace, and it is not fitting for us to see the king's 
hurt, for this reason we hereby send and make the matter known 
to the king, 15 so that search may be made in the record-books q of 
thy fathers; and thou wilt find in the record-books and learn, that 
that city hath been a rebellious city, and one causing damage to 
kings and provinces, and that insurrection hath been made therein 
since the days of old; therefore was that city laid waste . ™We 
make known to the king, that if that city shall be built and its 

king the progress of affairs in each satrapy (Noldeke, Aufsatze zur persisclien 
Geschichte , 33 f .). It is this officer who is intended here by the title ; 

cf. the use of &0237TD in 5:5. The old Greek translator, who rendered 6 ypa<puv 
ra irpo<nrlTrTovTa, lived at a time in which the recollection of these government 
officials was still preserved. 

n That is, translated into Hebreiv ; there is no other natural or possible 
interpretation. The narrator supposed that the Jews of the time of Arta¬ 
xerxes I did not know Aramaic well. 

°The word of greeting is not present in our text, but may be understood. 

PThat is, “from thy land,” Babylonia. The reference is to the expedition 
in the days of Cyrus, to which indirect allusion is again made in the following 
chapters. See above, p. 232. 

^Plural number, not singular; see the note on the text. 
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ivalls completed, as a resu lt thou wilt have no part in the province 
Beyond the River / 

17 The king returned answer: 

To Rehum the reporter and Shimshai the scribe, and the rest 
of their s companions who dwell in Samaria and in the remainder 
of the province Beyond the River, greeting. 18 To proceed: (18) The 
letter ivhich ye sent to us was plainly read before me. 19 And I 
gave command, and they made search, and found that that city 
from days of old hath risen against kings, and rebellion and in¬ 
surrection have been made therein. 20 And over Jerusalem were 
mighty kings, ruling also in all the province Beyond the River; 
and tribute, tax, and custom were paid to them} 21 Now therefore 
give command to restrain those men; and let that city not be 
built, until from me command be given. 22 And be ye careful not 
to deal negligently in this matter, lest the harm be increased to 
the damage of the kingdom . u 

23 Thereupon, as soon as the copy of the letter of Artaxerxes 
the king was read before Rehum and Shimshai the scribe, and 
their companions, they went in haste to Jerusalem against the 
Jews, and restrained them by force of arms . v 2i Then was stopped 
the work upon the house of God in Jerusalem, and it remained 
at a standstill until the second year of the reign of Darius king 
of Persia. 

5 'But Haggai the prophet, and Zeclxariah the son of Iddo, 
uttered a prophecy for the Jews who were in Judea and Jerusalem, 
in the name of the God of Israel which w was over them. 2 There¬ 
upon rose up Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel and Jesliua the son 

r I. e., the glory of the days of David and Solomon will return, and the 
Jews will rule over all Samaria and Syria. 

s So, frequently, the third person rather than the second, in Semitic usage. 
See the note on the text of 6:6. 

l No Persian king or official could ever have written this verse, nor anything 
resembling it. It is, on the contrary, an illustration of the old familiar custom 
of the Jewish writers of the last centuries b. c., to give glory to their city, 
and their temple, and themselves, by proxy. 
u Lit., “to the damage of kings.” 
v Lit., “by arm and (military) force.” 
w Cf. Deut. 28:10, etc. 
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of Jozadak, and began x to build the house of God in Jerusalem, 
and with them were the prophets of God helping them. 

s At that time there came to them Tattenai, governor of the 
province Beyond the River, and Shetharbozenaif and their com¬ 
panions, and thus they said to them: Who hath given you com¬ 
mand to build this house, and to complete this colonnade? z *They 
also ashed a them: What are the names of the men who are build¬ 
ing this building? b But the eye of their God was upon the elders 
of the Jews, and they did not stop them, until the report should 
come to Darius and thereupon a message be returned in regard 
to the matter. 

*The copy of the letter which Tattenai, governor of the province 
Beyond the River, and Slietharbozenai, and his companions, the 
eparchs who were in the province Beyond the River, sent to 
Darius the king. 1 They sent him a communication, and thus was 
written in it: 

To Darius the king, all peace. 8 Be it known to the king, that 
we went to the province of Judea, to the house of the great God; 
and it is being built with great stones, and ivood is put into the 
walls; and the work is done diligently, and prospers in their 
hands. 9 Then we questioned those elders , b and thus we said to 
them: Who hath given you command to build this house, and to 
complete this colonnade? c 10 Moreover, we asked of them their 
names, in order to make them known to thee, so that we might 
write down the names of the men ivho are at their head. 11 And 
thus they made reply to us, saying: We are the servants 

of the God of heaven and earth, and are rebuilding a house ivhich 
teas erected many years ago, one ivhich a great king of Israel 
built and completed. 12 But because our fathers angered the God 

x See the note on the Aramaic text. The phrase here implies nothing more 
than the words of Haggai 1:14: “they came and did work on the house of 
Yahw6” 

yThe traditional pronunciation; but see above, on the proper names. 

2 The meaning of the Aramaic word is uncertain. See above, on the foreign 
words. 

a MT, “then thus we said to them;” see the note on the text. 

b This would indeed be a singular expression for the hostile officials to use! 

c See the note in vs. 3. 
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of heaven, he gave them into the hand of Nebuchadnezzar king 
of Babylon, the Chaldean; and he destroyed this house, and car¬ 
ried away the people captive to Babylonia. li But in the first 
year of Cyrus king of Babylon, Cyrus the king gave command to 
build this house of God. u Also the vessels of the house of God, 
of gold and of silver, ivhich Nebuchadnezzar had taken away from 
the temple in Jerusalem and brought to the temple in Babylon, 
Cyrus the king brought out from the temple in Babylon and deliv¬ 
ered to one named Sheshbazzar , whom he had made governor . 
Vo And he said to him: Take these vessels, and go, deposit them in 
the temple ichich is in Jerusalem; and let the house of God be 
built upon its ( former ) site. 16 Then came that Sheshbazzar and 
laid the foundations of the house of God in Jerusalem; and from 
that time until now it hath been building, but is not completed. 

17 Now therefore, if it seem good to the king, let search 
be made in the storehouses d in which are the royal documents , e 
in Babylonia/ to see whether it be true that command was given 
by Cyrus the king to build that house of God in Jerusalem; and 
let the king send to us his pleasure in the matter. 

6 1 Then Darius the king gave command, and they made 
search in the storehouses in Babylonia f where the documents s 
were deposited. 2 And in the citadel at Ecbatana, which is i)i the 
province of Media, there was found a certain scroll ; h and thus 
teas written in it: 

Memorandum. (3) In the first year of Cyrus the king, King 

Cyrus gave order: As for the house of God in Jerusalem , let the 
house be built in the place where they offer sacrifices and bring 
the bund offerings. Its height shall be sixty cubits and its 
breadth sixty cubits. Met there be three courses of great stones, 
and one course of wood; and let the expense be paid from the 
kiiufs house. 5 Also the vessels of the house of God, of gold and 
of silver, ivhich Nebuchadnezzar took away from the temple in 

d Plural Dumber, not singular. 

e MT has accidentally lost two words here. 

f Not “Babylon." . . 

OIT, “the libraries in B. where the treasures were deposited.” 
h Encycl. Bibl., II, 1181 middle: “ i. e., the cuneiform tablet ”! 
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Jerusalem and brought to Babylon, let them restore; and let it 
(all) come to the temple in Jerusalem, to its place, and be 
deposited in the house of God} 

* * * * * 

*Now Tattenai, governor of the province Beyond the River, 
Slietliarbozenai, and their k companions, the eparchs tv ho are in 
the province Beyond the River, be ye far from thence. 1 Leave 
the governor of the Jetvs and the elders of the Jeivs free to ivork 
upon that house of God; let them build that house of God in its 
place. s And I hereby give command, in regard to 'whatever ye 
shall do in co-operation with those Jewish elders toward building 
that house of God, that out of the royal revenue from the tribute 
of the province Beyond the River the expense be diligently paid 
to those men, without fail. 

9 And whatever things are needful, such as young bullocks, 
rams, and lambs, for whole-burnt-offerings to the God of heaven; 
wheat, salt, wine, and oil; according to the word of the priests 
who are in Jerusalem let it (all) be given to them, day by day, 
without negligence; 10 so that they may offer pleasant offerings 
to the God of heaven, and pray for the life of the king and his 
sons. 1 

11 And I have made a decree, that if any man alter this edict, 
a beam shall be pulled out of his house and he shall be impaled 
thereon, and his house shall be made a dunghill, in punishment 
for this . 12 And may the God ivho hath made his name to dwell 

there overthroiv any king or people iclio shall put forth a hand 
to destroy m that house of God which is in Jerusalem. I, 
Darius, have given command; let it be diligently performed. 

19 Then Tattenai, governor of the province Beyond the River, 
Slietliarbozenai, and their companions, according to the word 
ivhich Darius the king had sent, thus they did diligently. u And 
the elders of the Jews built and prospered, through the prophecy 
of Haggai the prophet and Zecliariah the son of Iddo. A nd they 

‘On the lacuna at this point, see above, p. 229. 

k See the note on 4:17. 

1 Vss. 9f. are the work of the Chronicler; see above. 

m MT, “to change, to destroy.” 
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completed their building n by the command of the God of Israel, 
and by the order of Cyrus, and Darius, and Artaxerxes king of Persia. 

15 And this house was finished on the [twenty-]third day of the 
month Adar, of the sixth year of the reign of Darius the king. 
16 And the children of Israel, the priests, and the Levites, and the 
rest of the children of the captivity performed the dedication of 
this house of God with joy. 17 And they offered, for the dedica¬ 
tion of this house of God, one hundred bullocks, two hundred 
rams, and four hundred lambs; and for a sin offering for all Israel 
twelve lie-goats, according to the number of the tribes of Israel. 
18 And they stationed the priests in their divisions, and the Levites 
in their courses, for the service of [the house of] God which is in 
Jerusalem, according to the prescription of the book of Moses, 
[and the porters were at every gate]. | 19 And the children of the 
captivity observed the passover in the fourteenth day of the first 
month. 

(The remaining verses [20-22) of the chapter give a brief 
account, in Hebrew, of this passover. Then follows the introduc¬ 
tion to the story of Ezra, 7:1-10, this also composed by the 
Chronicler, and written in Hebreiv. Vs. 11 introduces the “let¬ 
ter of Artaxerxes”) 

7 11 And this is the copy of the letter which Artaxerxes 0 the king 
gave to Ezra the priest, the scribe, learned in the words of the 
ordinances of YahwS and his statutes for Israel: 

12 Artaxerxes, king of kings, to Ezra the priest, the scribe of the 
law of the God of heaven, perfect [peace]. 13 To proceed: (13) I have 

made a decree, that any one in my kingdom, of the people of 
Israel, and its priests, and the Levites, who shall freely offer to go 
with thee to Jerusalem, p may go; 14 inasmuch as thou art sent by 
the king and his seven counselors, to make investigation" 1 regard- 

n Lit., “and they built and completed.” 

°I. e., according to the Chronicler, Artaxerxes II; to whose reign he also 
assigns the story of Nehemiah. See above. 

POn the very striking resemblance of this letter, in its substance and its 
phraseology, to the similar documents (also composed by the Chronicler) in 
Ezr. 1:3-6 and I Esdr. 4:47-56, see above, p. 228. 

<iln what follows it is made plain that the mission of Ezra included also 
the institution of any needed reforms. 


The Chronicl 
(Aramaic) 


(Hebrew) 


The Chronicler 
(Hebrew) 


The Chronicler 
(Aramaic) 
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ing Judea and Jerusalem in accordance with the law of thy God 
which is in thy hand; 15 and to carry the silver and gold which the 
king and his counselors have vowed to the God of Israel, whose 
dwelling is in Jerusalem; 16 as well as all the silver and gold which 
thou shalt find in all the province of Babylonia; 1- together with 
the free-will offering of the people and the priests, which they vow 
for the house of their God which is in Jerusalem. 17 Thou shalt 
therefore purchase diligently, with this money, bullocks, rams, 
and lambs, besides their meal offerings and their drink offerings, 
and thou shalt offer them upon the altar of the house of your God 
which is in Jerusalem. 18 And whatsoever shall seem good to thee 
and to thy brethren to do with the rest of the silver and gold, ye 
may do according to the good pleasure of your God. 19 And the 
vessels which are given to thee for the service of the house of thy 
God, deliver in the presence of the God of Jerusalem. 3 20 And 
whatever other requirement of the house of thy God it may happen 
to thee to bestow, thou mayest bestow it out of the king’s treasury. 

21 And I, Artaxerxes the king, hereby issue a decree, to all the 
treasurers of the province Beyond the River; that whatever Ezra 
the priest, the scribe of the law of the God of heaven, shall require 
of you, let it be done diligently; 22 unto a hundred talents of silver, 
and to a hundred measures of wheat, and to a hundred measures 
of wine, and to a hundred measures of oil, and salt without pre¬ 
scription (of the amount). ^Whatsoever is by the command of 
the God of heaven, let it be done diligently 1 for the house of the 
God of heaven; lest wrath come upon the reign of the king and 
his sons. 24 And to you notice is hereby given, that upon no one 
of the priests or Levites, singers, porters, Nethinim, or (other) 
servants of this house of God, is it permitted to impose tribute, 
tax, or custom. 11 

r This apparently refers to contributions solicited from people of the prov¬ 
ince who were not Jews. 

5 See the note on the Aramaic text. 

‘The word is quite unknown, but this is its evident meaning. 

u The gifts and prerogatives promised in the document thus far make 
a list which is not quite incredible in itself: it is rather the form in which it 
is all cast that betrays with certainty the Jewish authorship. It is interesting 
to compare the imaginary letter from Demetrius Soter to the Jews, “quoted” 
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25 And do thou, Ezra, according to the wisdom of God which is 
in thy hand, appoint magistrates and judges, who shall judge all 
the people of the province Beyond the River, * * * * v * * * * all who know the 
law of thy God; and those who do not know it ye shall teach. 26 And 
whoever will not observe the law of thy God and the law of the 
king, let judgment be executed diligently upon him; whether unto 
death, or to banishment, or to confiscation of goods, or to 
imprisonment. 


27 Blessed w be YahwS, the God of our fathers, who put such a 
thing as this into the heart of the king, to beautify the house of 
YahwS which is in Jerusalem; 28 and gave me favor in the eyes of 
the king and his counselors, and all the mighty officers of the king. 

So I strengthened myself, by virtue of the hand of YahwS my 
God which was over me, and gathered out of Israel chief men x to 
go up with me. 

in I Macc. 10:26-45, where the author of that history deliberately sets himself 
the task of composing such a list of royal grants and concessions as should be 
truly “incredible” (cf. vs. 46). 

But in the final paragraph of the Artaxerxes edict, where the king for¬ 
mally adopts the law of Moses for the Jews of all Syria and Palestine, and 
gives Ezra and the officers appointed by him free hand to enforce 
this law throughout the whole Transflumenp), with power to imprison, con¬ 
fiscate, banish, and execute the death penalty, it is plain that even the last 
vestige of probability is gone. 

v Meyer, Entstehung, p. 67, argues that this phrase means (and presumably 

it does, since the Chronicler wrote it) the Jewish community in the 
Transflumen, “oder wie wir sagen wurden Palastina ”[!], and then adds, that 
the Jews of Palestine occupied only the one compact settlement in Judea. 
That is, rnnD “Q272 *H bD is by these successive steps reduced to mean 

only the Jewish church in Judea! This is convenient reasoning, but in view 

of the constant use of the term “ Beyond the River ” in express contrast with 
Judea, all through Ezra and Nehemiah, the argument cannot stand. 

w See the note on the text. 

x Cf. especially Ezr. 1:5 and I Esdr. 5:1. These “chief men” of Israel are 
sure to appear wherever the Chronicler is the writer. 


The Chronicler 
(Hebrew) 



LAMENTATION TO THE GODDESS OF SlRPURLA 


By St. Langdon 
O xford 

It is now quite well known that most of the so-called inter¬ 
linear hymns and rituals are based upon Sumerian originals. 
For instance the well-known lament to Enlil over the fall of Nip¬ 
pur in IV R., 28*, No. 4, is based in the obverse upon the old 
Sumerian hymn, CT , XV, 10, and in the reverse upon CT, XV, 13.* 
A great many other well-known poems have already been traced, 
in part, to pure Sumerian originals and we often find the Semitic 
interlinear translation so faulty and filled with glosses that its 
secondary nature must be apparent to any candid student. The 
ancient psalm concerning a calamity that befell Lagas, which 
forms the subject of this article, is at least older than the period 
of Hammurabi and may be assigned to about 2500 b. c., which 
was in fact the golden age of Sumerian literature. The calamity 
described would indicate an invasion such as was made by Lugal- 
zaggisi in the time of Urukagina. The graphic description of 
how the city was destroyed, its temples plundered and its people 
slain, is given upon the stone tablet of Urukagina, published in 
the Revue d’Assyi'iologie , VI, pp. 26 ff. It may be that the fol¬ 
lowing psalm to Rau(-Grula), chief goddess of Lagas, was in¬ 
spired by the same event. The text is published in CT, XV, pi. 22. 

Text 

1. URU A USAN 1 

2. URU-MU GIR-SU-(ki) 

3. se-ib ki-sir-bur-la-(ki) 

4. ES 6-ninnu-mu 

5 . DUL NINA ki - 3 MU 

* See also Jastrow, Religion , II, 55, notes 9 and 10. 

1 The sign is Br. 8189 = usAn, CT, XI, 18 a 31, in archaic form; XII, 19 b 8= Bab. Miscl., 
pi. 11, V 5. 

2 For ga-Am = i & a s s i ‘wail 7 see SBH, 39, 28; 83,1. 

3 Written nix-na. 
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BAR-MU BA-E-GA-AM 2 
A USAN BAR-MU BA-E-GA-AM 
A USAN BAR-31 U BA-E-GA-AM 
A USAN BAR-MU BA-E-GA-A3I 
A USAN BAR-MU BA-E-GA-AM 


I 
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6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 

Rev. 22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


se-ib UD-MA-NINA-TAG- 4 (ki)-mu a usan bar-mu 

Gti-BAR^ SIR-BUR-LA-(ki)-A A USAN BAR-MU 

URU-MU USAN-BI BA-BIR-BIR-RI 

gir-su-(ki) zagina 6 tur-tur ba-x 7 -x-e 

URU SAG-BI-TA UDA IN-GA-AM-K A 8 

gir-su-(ki) bar-bi-ta an-kal 9 azag-ga-mu 

SA-BA BARA bIr-RA-NA MU-UN-BA-AL 
MU-MA-RU-NA MU-SU-NA MU-UN-BA-AL 
AM-MU-US G'UL-LA-SI? MU-UN-BA-AL 
DAM UR-SAG-GAL-A-SU MU-UN-BA-AL 
GA-SA-AN-BI-TA NAM-MA-RA-E 

GA-SA-AN GU-LA E-BI-TA BA-RA-E 
EGI 10 URU-ME-A DUG-GA A-[TA-GAR-Nl] 11 

AME GA-SA-AN SUN-NA DUG-GA A-[TA-GAR-Nl] 
ZIGAR-Sti-Sl-SA IM-GAB. 

. ... MU a-a-mu sag-PA-KAB-DU-es 12 

. d MU-UL-LIL-E 

URU-MU GU-DUR-A 

gir-su-(ki) gi5-dur-a 

SIR-BUR-LA GU-DUR-A 
SIRARA ki GU-DUR-A 
NINA ki GU-DUR-A 


SAL. 

MU-NI-IB-g'A-LAM 13 -A 

mu-ni-ib-g'a-lam-a 

mu-ni-ib-g'a-lam-a 

mu-ni-ib-g'a-lam-a 

mu-ni-ib-g'a-lam-a 


ba-e-ga-am 

ba-e-ga-am 


4 Br. 7853 sirar = UD-MA-NINA-SIR-ki; in Gudea, Statue I, 3, 1, is found a temple 
called UD-MA-NINA-(ki)-TAG; Thureau-Dangin VAB, I, p. 86, reads therefore e-sirara- 
SUM, assuming the omission of sir. It is highly probable these are all different writings 
for the same place. 

5 Gti-BAR = GtJ-EDiN, a section of the territory of Lagas. For this equivalence cf. IV R., 
21*6, rev. 19, and for edin = bar or bir, CT, XII, 27, 3. Edin, probably identical with the 
mythical land of paradise, followed the analogy of the Greek Elysium and came to mean 
the land of the blessed dead. Here Tammuz resided during his stay in the underworld, 
OT, XV, 19, 29. 

6 Read here locative. 

7 Sign is Br. 11208 = as&su ‘be gloomy,’ IV R., 22, No. 2, 4. 

8 A temporal dependent phrase indicated by the oblique particle KA; cf. Babyloniaca, 
I, 240, and 2396. 

9an-kal, usually translated by an dun ani HWB, 225 a, but by Tallqvist, Maklu, 135, 
and Zimmern, Surpu , 54, d u t u = ‘ bodily appearance.’ The meaning ‘ good health,’ synonym 
of baltu is probable in King, Magic , No. 22, 64. 

19 nin is visibly composed of ku with feminine prefix sal. This form of ku (cf. Thureau- 
Dangin, REC, 468 and 355) means sub at u ‘cloth’ and rubu ‘prince’ to be pronounced 
eg(i), Br. 10501 and 5845: the root is probably connected with ag(e) = agu ‘ a crown.’ From 
this gloss we know that nin was used for both genders and pronounced eg for bOlu and 
nin for beltu. See also my list of Loan Words in Babyloniaca, II 2 under eresu. 

11 Restored after CT, XV, 13, 22 = IV R., 28*, No. 4, rev. 33, a passage discussed in Baby¬ 
loniaca , IP (in press). 

12 Br. 3603 = saraku ‘to give,’ cf. HWB, 692 a, sal-R = §arraktu a priestess concerned 
with sacrifices(?). As verb in sense of ‘present offerings,’ Ean. Galet, A VII, 6; Gudea, Cyl. 
B 14,12. 

13 For g'alam = hal&ku cf. St. Vaut., rev. 8,2: Urukagina, PI. Ovale 4,19; SBH, 73,11. 
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28. SAB-RU U -BI BA-NI-IB-TE-EN 

29. SAB-RU-RU-BI D-BA-NI-IB-TE-EN-TE-EN 

30. MU-LU SIR-RA-A ALU-MU-A NIGINA-MU-A NA-GAL-DIB-BI 

ER-SEM-MA (1 BA-tJ-KAM 
SIR DINGIR’AD-DA-MU 

Translation 

1. “In the city how long the darkness,” my soul doth sigh. 

2. “In my city Girsu how long the darkness,” my soul doth sigh. 

3. “ Within the brick walls of Sirpurla how long the darkness,” 
my soul doth sigh. 

4. “In the house of my Eninnu 15 how long the darkness,” my 
soul doth sigh. 

5. “In the abode of my Nina how long the darkness,” my soul 
doth sigh. 

6. “ In the brick walls of Sirar how long the darkness,” my soul 
doth sigh. 

7. “In Gubar in Sirpurla how long the darkness,” my soul doth 
sigh. 

8. Over my city darkness is spread. 16 

9. In shining Girsu the little ones are distressed. 

10. Into the interior of the city upon a woeful day. 17 

11. Into the plains 18 of Girsu, my holy land(?). 

12. Into the interior of the splendid shrine they pressed. 

13. Into the Mumarun and Musun they pressed. 

14. Into joyful Ammus they pressed. 

15. Unto the spouse of the great hero 19 they pressed. 

16. Unto the queen unto whom none should ascend. 

17. The august queen from her temple they brought forth. 20 

18. The lord of my city is estranged, when will he repent? 

19. The mother, all powerful queen, is estranged, when will she 
repent ? 


20. ? ? ? ? 
21 .my, my father, the presents. 


ngabru HWB , 6396 and Muss-Arnolt 1006a, is a loan-word. In favor of a meaning 
‘interpreter of dreams’ or better ‘astronomer,’ is the Sumerian g'a§ = sabrfl Br. 46SS; the 
same ideogram = zib = simtu = sim@tan, ‘ twilightcf. Br. 8195 and Kugler, Sternkunde , 
I, p. 9. 

is Chief temple at Laga§. 

16ba-bir-bir-ri is a passive form indicated by BA in the instrumental case, 
nLiterally ‘when men lament.’ 

^Literally ,‘in the outskirts,’ bar = a hat u HWB , p. 40a. 

191. e., Bau as consort of Ningirsu (N inib). 

29 Subject of these verbs is impersonal ‘one’or ‘the enemy,’ hence the forms are singular. 
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Kev. 22. Enlil. 

23. In my city which they have destroyed with., 

24. In Girsu which they have destroyed with., 

25. In Sirpurla which they have destroyed with., 

26. In Sirar winch they have destroyed with., 

27. In Nina which they have destroyed with., 

28. The interpreters they have silenced; 

29. The interpreters they have silenced 

30. So that the psalmist in my city and my domain takes up his 
strain no more(!). 21 


Psalm of lament to the flute for Bau. 

Psalm of Dingir-adda-mii 22 

The above article was sent to the redaction before the writer 
had seen the edition of the same psalm by Professor Prince in 
this periodical for October, 1907. He had the edition of Pro¬ 
fessor Prince before him when correcting the proofs, but found 
that a commentary on the work would be impossible upon a proof. 

21 For the subjunctive use of na in negative sentences cf. Babyloniaca , I, 272, n. 7. 

22 A proper name,= 4 God is my watchman,’ or something synonomous. ad is a word for 
father and adda is a title of Kudurmabuk who is called adda of Martu, CT\ XXI, 33, 4 . 
mu in these names scarcely means n a d a n u as Huber, Personennamen , p. 446. 










A COMMUNICATION FROM PROFESSOR HILPRECHT 

[Letter to Professor Lawman from Professor Hilprecht ] 

807 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, January 15, 1908 
Professor Charles R. Lanman , 9 Farrar Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Professor Lanman: Referring to the letter addressed to me, 
dated April 18, 1906, by sixteen American orientalists (sent to me with 
your note dated April 25,1906), published, with my reply of April 27,1906 
and an introductory note by you in the October, 1907, issue of The 
American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, I inclose 
herewith copies of the following: 

1. My letter to the Board of Trustees of the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, dated January 6, 1908, urging the full publication of all 
data in their possession and mine bearing upon the “Peters-Hilprecht 
Controversy 

2. A letter to me dated January 8, 1908, embodying the minute of 
the Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania approving of the 
full publication by me. 

The report on the “ Peters-Hilprecht Controversy” to the trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania, by their Special Committee, dated June 
26, 1905, gave only a slight indication of the mass of material presented 
during the course of its investigation, but it is my intention as speedily 
as possible to publish all the matter, as indicated in my letter to the 
trustees, in a manner which I hope you and all your colleagues will con¬ 
sider “full and frank,” and which will make it readily accessible to every¬ 
one interested in the controversy. My plans for the publication not 
being as yet fully matured, I am unable at this time to name a definite 
date of issue, but I believe it will be within two or at most three months. 
Surely I, more than anyone else, am now interested in not delaying the 
publication, and the inclosed statement (3) covering a summary of Dr. 
Peters' original suggestions as to the method of the investigation and of 
my comment thereon, indicate that from the first (January, 1905) I have 
not been an advocate of secrecy. 

Possibly it may later seem to me of advantage, in clearing up this 
matter, to request a committee of “your sixteen” to come here to look 
into the methods employed in dealing with the material from the Temple 
Library at Nippur possessed by the University of Pennsylvania. 

Kindly acquaint your fifteen colleagues with the contents of this 
communication and its inclosures, and may I not expect, as a matter of 
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simple justice to me, that you will request the publication in full of all I 
send you in the next issue of The American Journal of Semitic Lan¬ 
guages and Literatures. 

Faithfully yours, 

H. V. Hilprecht 

{Three inclosures.) 

[Letter to the Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania 

from Professor Hilprecht ] 

January 6, 1908 

To the Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania: 

Gentlemen: In view of the continued public and private agitation, 
both against the University and the undersigned head of its Assvriological 
Section, upon the subject of the so-called “Peters-Hilprecht Controversy,” 
as evidenced in part by the letter addressed to me April 18, 1906, by six¬ 
teen American orientalists and published with my reply and an intro¬ 
ductory note in The American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, October, 1907 (Vol. XXIV, No. 1, pp. 92-94—copy submitted 
herewith), and by the preamble and resolution adopted on December 31, 
1907, in this city by The Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, an 
official copy of which sent by its corresponding secretary has just reached 
me today (a copy of which is inclosed), I respectfully submit that it is my 
conviction that the report of your committee as made public in 1905 has 
not been generally accepted as satisfactory, because your proceedings 
were conducted in private and you have not made public the “pleadings” 
and testimony upon which it rests. 

I am further convinced that our absolute silence in the face of the 
continued attacks against me, and through me, against the University, is 
producing increasingly serious injury to the reputation of the University, 
as I know it is doing to my reputation as a scholar and a man, and I feel 
that the suffering and constant mental strain to which I have been for 
more than two years subjected, by reason of the continued malicious 
attacks and insinuations against me, cannot be longer endured by me in 
silence with a preservation of my self-respect. I therefore respectfully 
request that you either, 

1. Cause the publication of all the correspondence, documents, and 
evidence bearing upon this matter, presented before and during the 
investigation conducted by your committee in the year 1905, together 
with extracts from Volume XX of Series A of The Babylonian Expedi¬ 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania , reviews and critiques thereon, 
and correspondence in your possession and mine, both before and since 
1905, bearing upon the controversy; or— 

2. Cause to be published all or such portions of the record of your 
committee of investigation as you may deem proper, with permission to 
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me personally to make publication of all material bearing upon the mat¬ 
ter, as above indicated, of which you did not make use, in a personal 
supplemental statement to be issued by me relating to the matter; or — 
3. Permit me personally to make the entire publication and furnish 
me with that portion of the data possessed by you alone. 

Very respectfully yours, 

(Signed) H. V. Hilprecht 

P. S. While appreciating that you may not be in a position to deter¬ 
mine at once how this matter must be treated as to the details, permit me 
to add that to me it seems necessary that you forthwith make public 
announcement (or permit me to do so), that publication of the full details 
of this matter will be made as speedily as possible. 

H. V. H. 

January 7, ’08 

[Letter from Professor Beiver , secretary of the Society of Biblical Lit¬ 
erature and Exegesis to Professor Hilprecht J 

Union Theological Seminary, 700 Park Avenue, New York 

January 4, 1908 

Professor H. V. Hilprecht , University of Pennsylvania , Philadelphia , 
Pa. 

Dear^Sir: At a meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, held in Philadelphia, December 31, 1907, the following pre¬ 
amble and resolution were adopted: 

Whereas, Charges reflecting on American oriental scholarship have been 
made against Professor H. V. Hilprecht: 

Resolved , That this Society shares the desire expressed by a number of 
American orientalists that a complete reply to these charges be made in the 
Journal of this Society or elsewhere. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) Julius A. Bewer 

Corresponding Secretary 

[Letter from Mr. Edward Robins , assistant-secretary of the University 
of Pennsylvania , to Professor Hilprecht ] 

University of Pennsylvania 
Office of the Secretary 

Philadelphia, January 8, 1908 

Dear Professor Hilprecht: I am instructed by the Trustees of the 
University to acknowledge the receipt of your letter to them, which was 
received on January 7, a few hours before the stated meeting of the Cor¬ 
poration. 
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Your letter was read to the Board, and I was instructed to send you 
a copy of the minute showing’ the action thereupon taken. It is as 
follows: 

A communication from Professor Hilprecht, dated January 6, 1908, upon 
the subject-matter of the so-called “ Peters-Hilprecht Controversy,’’ having 
been submitted to the Board, it was, after a full consideration of the subject — 

Resolved , That the Board approved of Professor Hilprecht’s proposal to 
publish the entire correspondence, documents, and evidence bearing upon the 
question, and that any information in the possession of the University which 
he may call for be furnished to him. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Edward Robins 

Assistant-Secretary 

[Document No. 3 , accompanying letter to Professor Charles R. Lanman , 

Cambridge , Mass., dated January 15, 1908] 

Philadelphia, January 15, 1908 

Dr. John P. Peters, in presenting (by means of two documents, one 
dated January 11, 1905, and one undated, but sent to Philadelphia 
shortly prior to that date), his “suspicions” or charges against me, sug¬ 
gested that the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania conduct u a 
full investigation and one which goes beyond the mere asking Professor 
Hilprecht about these mistakes,” by making use of the knowledge and 
abilities of members of their staff, namely, Messrs. Fisher, Clay, Ranke, 
and Jastrow. He further stated that to his surprise, the subject-matter 
of his communications was already more widely known than he had sup¬ 
posed, -‘and the very worst is believed” — that a proposition had been 
made to publish the whole matter at a meeting held in Boston at the end 
of December, 1904, and publish it in the papers. This he had opposed, 
urging the “asking for an investigation on the part of the Trustees.” 

Dr. Peters continued, “I believe that it must be a thorough and 
searching investigation, but in the best interest of science, as well as of 
the University, if such an investigation is made, it should not be pub¬ 
lished. Such publication would be a great scandal and would only do 
injury;” adding, “I am doing everything in my power to prevent it from 
being published, or to prevent an unfair and unjust judgment being made 
in advance.” 

The two documents above referred to were placed in my hands, with 
the request to answer them, about January 20, 1905, and in returning 
them on January 24, 1905, I made to the Provost of the University the 
following requests: 

1. That at your earliest convenience you call an extra session of the entire 
Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania, before which both Rev. 
Dr. John P. Peters, as my accuser, and I, as defendant, be summoned. 
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2. That the two documents referred to above, in their present form, be 
read in the presence of the entire assembly. 

3. That in addition, Rev. Dr. John P. Peters be asked to explain what 
precisely he means by these charges preferred against me, and that a steno- 
graphical record be kept of his answers. 

4. That I then be authorized to answer these charges in the presence of 
this entire assembly, and that a stenographical record be kept also of my 
answers. 

5. That afterwards both Rev. Dr. John P. Peters and I be informed in 
writing of the charges, answers, and findings in this case by the Board of 
Trustees. 

6. That, contrary to the threefold proposal of Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, on 
p. 4 of his letter of January 11, referred to above (“to prevent publication ”), 
the results, as obtained by the Board, be given the widest publicity, and in 
order to protect me against similar attacks hinted at in Dr. Peters’ letter, 1, 
in particular, be allowed to publish: 

a) The two documents of said Rev. Dr. John P. Peters, 

b) The stenographical records of his and my answers, 

c) The result of the investigation by your Board. 


H. V. Hilprecht 
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THE TEMPLES OF BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

By D. D. Luckenbill 
T he University of Chicago 

It is the purpose of this article to put into the hand of the 
student of Assyriology an outline sketch of the history of 
the temples of Babylonia and Assyria. Accordingly a special 
effort has been made to give all the important references to 
the temples in the historical literature, while less attention has 
been given to the references in the religious, legal, business, and 
epistolary literature. The names in the lists of temples published 
in II R., 61, and by Pinches in Vol. XXII of the PSBA , have been 
included here, since in some cases the notes added are of value. 
Such names as are found only as component parts of proper 
names have not been included. 1 The work of Thureau-Dangin, 
Die sumerischen und akkadischen Konigsinschriften , has been 
of great service in the preparation of this article, and should be 
consulted for the literature on the inscriptions there treated. 2 

For the temple as a religious institution Jastrow’s Religion 
should be consulted; on the other hand, a discussion of the 

iCf. the lists of proper names in Reisner’s Tempel Urkunden aus Telloh; Ranke, 
Personal Names; Tallquist, Neubabylonisches Namenbuch; Hilprecht and Clay, Vol. IX, 
and Clay, Vols.X, XIV, XV of the Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. 

2 In fairness to myself I should state that I had gone over all the published material to 
which I had access, and had noted all the references to the temples before the appearance 
of Thureau-Dangin’s work. Since the literature on the inscriptions is fully treated in the 
footnotes to the German edition of the work, I have thought it unnecessary to multiply ref¬ 
erences here. The abbreviations have been made to conform with those of Thureau-Dangin. 
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temple as a banking institution will be found in John’s Babylonian 
and Assyrian Laics, Contracts, and Letters. Attention should 
also be called to the interesting ritual to be used at the rebuilding 
of a temple published by Weissbach in his Miscellen, pp. 32 f. 

The etymologies of the temple names are to be considered 
merely as suggestions. Another article will be devoted exclusively 
to this subject. 

E-ab-mah; cf. E-es-mah. 

E-abzu, temple of the apsu, onceavos. Temple of Ea at Eridu, 
Hammurabi Code II, l; 3 PSBA, XXII, 362; BA, V, 589. The 
abzu was a part of the old temples; cf. Ur-nina, builder of the 
abzu, T-DSA, p. 4 d and following; index, p. 241. 

Ad ad, temple of; cf. Anu and Adad. 

E-ad-da, temple of the father, temple of Enlil, built by Ente- 
mena, D6c. 6p.f XLYI, rev. col. i, 4-7; CT, X, 86900, 21-24; 
rebuilt by Urukagina, Catalogue de Clercq, II, VIII, No. 1, col. 
iii, 7-9; D6c. 6p., XLIX, 35-37. 

A-hus, E-igi-zi(d)-bar-ra, the raging water, the temple upon 
which he (the god) looks with favor; built by Entemena for 
Ningirsu, D6c. 6p., XLVI, col. iii, 2-4; CT, X, 86900, 11-13; 
desecrated by the soldiers of Gishu, in the time of Urukagina, 
Revue cT Assyriologie? VI, 26 f., col. ii, 2. 

E-a-kal- u§ . . . . , temple of the mighty power of . . . . , cf. 
PSBA , XXII, 370. 

(Bit) A-ki-it, house of the New Year’s feast, no doubt a 
shrine in all the temples where a New Year’s feast was held; cf. 
akitu in the lexicons. Beitrage zur Assyrlologie , 6 III, 268; 
RFHarper, Assyrian and Babylonian Letters , 7 VIII, No. 858; 
Meissner-Rost, Bauinschriften Sanheribs, K 1356, 2; Asurbani- 
pal, V R., 10 f., Rassam Cylinder, X, 28; the East India House 
inscription of Nebuchadrezzar 8 IV, 7 f. During the troublesome 
times of Nabonidus this feast was frequently omitted, cf. E-sag- 
ila. See E-sigise-sigise. 

3 RFHarper, The Code of Hammurabi, quoted as CH. 

* D6couvertes en Chaldee, par Ernest de Sarzec, referred to as D6c. or Ddc. 6p., in case 
the partie Gpigraphique is meant. 

Hereafter RA. 7 HL. 

6 Hereafter BA. 8 Neb., EIH, in I R., 53 f. 
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E- d AMA-GESTiN, temple of the “mother of wine,” desecrated by 
the troops of Gishu in the time of Urukagina, RA , VI, 28, col. 
vii, 1-5. 

E- d A-MAL (?), temple in Babylon whose foundation was laid 
by Sargani-sar-ali, Thureau-Dangin, Recueil de tciblettes chal- 
dSennes , 9 No. 118. 

fi-AMAS-AZAG, temple of the bright fold, a temple in Dur-ilu, 
II R, 61, 36 gh. 

E-amas-kalam-ma, temple of the fold of the nations, II R., 61, 
18 g ; cf. fi-TUR-KALAMMA. 

fi-A-MER, the ziggurrat of the temple of Ningirsu in Lagas, 
built by Gudea, Price, The Great Cylinder Inscriptions A and 
B of Gudea, Cyl. A , XXV, 12, 13. That this is to be considered 
a ziggurrat follows from 1. 13, where it is compared to a moun¬ 
tain of lapis-lazuli. 

£]-am-kur-kur-ra, temple of the lord ( ?) of the lands, temple 
of Bel in Assur, cf. Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft , 10 No. 21, p. 51, where the name is translated “temple of 
the wildox of the lands,” and AM = rimu is interpreted as a figura¬ 
tive title of Bel as the ruler of lands; ibuL, 26, p. 43, inscription 
of Tukulti-Ninib (I), in which he calls himself builder of E-am- 
u-kur-kur-ra, ibid., 25, p. 68, Asir-nirari, builder of the temple 
of Bel-sipria; cf. also ibid., 27, p. 15. 11 

Amurru, temple of the god Amurru ( d MAR-Tu), rebuilt by 
Tiglath-pileser I; cf. King, Annals of the Kings of Assyria, 12 Vol. 
I, pp. 27 f., col.vi, 87. 

E-an-da-di-a, the ziggurrat of Agade II R., 50, 9 ab. 

E-an-ki, temple of heaven and earth, II R., 61, 2%. 

E-an-na, the temple of heaven, 

a) In Lagas, built by Eannatum for Innina, Stele of Vul¬ 
tures, 1 3 IV, 5, 6; V, 26-29. Burned by the troops of Gishu 
in the time of Urukagina, RA, VI, 26 f., col. iv, 5 f. 

9 rtc. io mdog. 

11 The reader is referred for the reports of the excavations carried on by the Germans at 
Assur and Babylon to the MDOG. When the inscriptions found at these sites are published 
they will no doubt add many references to those here given under L-am-kur-kur-ra, Anu 
and Adad temple, Esagila, etc. 

12 King, Annals. 

i^ For the text cf. references in T-DSA, p. 10. 
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b) In Girsu, one of the precincts of Lagas; built for Innina 
by Gudea, Statue (7, D6c., pi. 13, No. 1, III, 12, 13; T-DSA, 144 2 . 

c) In Ur, built for Innina by Dungi, 14 CT, XXI, 10, 90897. 

Bur-sin, king of Ur built a temple for Innina, in Ur (?), CT , 

III, 12156. 

d) In Erech; Sin-gasid, builder of E-anna in Erech (?), CT , 
XXI, 12, 90267. Ur- d Engur built a temple, E-anna (?) for 
Innina in Erech, I R., 1, No. 6. Ilammurabi calls himself “the 
lord who gave life to Erech, who raised the turrets (res) of 
E-anna,” CH , II, 37-43. 

Esarhaddon restored the temple E-anna of Istar of Erech, 
which had been built by a former king, and cared for all its 
shrines; cf. £-nirgalanna, BA, III, 351 f.; cf. 260 f. 

Asurbanipal, Bassam Cyl ., VI, 107 f., tells how he brought 
back from Elam Nana, 15 who had been angry for sixteen hundred 
and thirty-five years, and restored her to E-anna in Erech, placing 
her in the shrine E-sar-gub-an-na. Nebuchadrezzar tells us in 
the Grotefend Cylinder™ col. ii, 50-60, that he restored the ancient 
splendor and ceremonies of Istar-Innina, the brilliant lady of 
Erech, returned to Erech its protecting deity (sedu) and to 
E-anna its gracious protector (lamasu). The old platform- 
foundation of E-anna he searched for and found, and upon this he 
laid the foundation of the new E-anna; V R., 34, II, 33; Xeb. 
Winckler , 17 II, 63; Wadi Brtsa , 18 VIII, 1 f., and Xahr el-Kelb , 19 
III, 9 f. Nabonidus may have restored this temple, although we 
have no direct evidence; cf. I R., 69, I, 18, II, 21, III, 51, and the 
Annals 20 IV, 5. 

Karaindas built a shrine in E-anna for Istar-Innina, the lady 
of E-anna, Nin-E-anna, in Erech ( ?), IV R., 36, 3. Marduk-aplu- 
iddina built E-anna for Innina, the lady of the lands. I R., 5, 
XVII. 

n The name of the mound from which the inscription came is not given in CT. Was the 
temple located in Ur? 

15 Asurbanipal here identifies Istar-Innina and Istar-Nana. At what period this iden¬ 
tification became common cannot be determined. In the reign of Sumula-ilum they were 
separate goddesses; cf. the chronicle for the year 26 of his reign, King, Letters and Inscriptions 
of Hammurabi , quoted as LIH, HI, 218; cf. also HL , III, 274, where we have IStar-Inmna of 
Erech and Nana mentioned together. 

1 &Neb. Grot., I R., 65 f. 1 7 In Abel-Winckler, Keilschrifttexte , 33-38. 

is Weissbach, Inschriften Nebukadnezars II. 19 Ibid. MBA, II, 214 f. 
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e) In the religious literature: a version of the Creation Story, 
CT, XIII, pi. 35 f.: “Erecli had not been created, E-anna had 
not been built.” Prayer to Istar, King, Seven Tablets , I, p. 226, 
28; Craig, Religious Texts , XIX, 15; Zimmern, Beitrage zur 
Kenntnis der babylonischen Religion; 21 Siirpu II, 168. 

/) In proper names: E-ANNA-sum-iddina, OBI 22 31, 1. 7; 
in addition to Reisner, cf. above, p. 291, CT, III, 21, 336; 21, 338; 
ibid., V, 18933, obv. 10; ibid., VII, 18419 obv., 18436 rev.; 
ibid., X, 12922, II, 30. 

E-an-nu-ni-tum, temple of the goddess Anunitum in Baby¬ 
lon, whose foundation Sargani-sar-ali laid, RTC, 118; cf. S-a-mal; 
Gimil-Sin built a temple for Anunitum, “his wife,” CT, XXI, 90, 
844. 

E- d a-nu-ni-tum sa libbi .... PSBA, XXII, 359, 9. 
Cf. £]-ul-mas for a discussion of Anunitum. 

E-ansu-dur, mule-house, temple built by Ur-bau for the god 
Ensignun, the mule-herd of the god Ningirsu, T-DSA, p. 247. 

An-ta-sur-ra, shining height ( ?), perhaps a part of the temple 
of Ningirsu, Eannatum, D6c. 6p., XLIII, col. v, 1-3; Entemena 
built the Antasurra, E-me-lam-bi kur-kur-ra-a-tug, of the tem¬ 
ple whose splendor covers the lands, ibid., XLVI, rev. 1-3; ibid., 
XLVII, col. iv, 30; Urukagina built the Antasurra of Ningirsu, 
E-ue-gAl-kalam-ma-ni, of the temple of the overflow of the land, 
ibid., XLIX, 5-7; RA, VI, 29, col. i, 4; D6c. ep., L, col. iv, 
7; cf. Hommel, Geographie, p. 247. 

Anu and Adad, temples of, at Assur. According to Tiglath- 
pileser I, 23 col. vii, 60 f., this temple was built by Samsi-Adad, 
the son of Isme-Dagan, six hundred and forty-one years before 
his reign. Asur-dan the son of Ninib-apil-Ekur, had pulled down 
that temple but had not rebuilt it. This was sixty years before 
Tiglath-pileser. This king rebuilt it from “foundation to roof,” 
and raised aloft two mighty ziggurrats worthy of their great 
divinities; cf. in the some inscription, col. ii, 62, iv, 6, 32 f., viii; 
King, Annals, I, 127; MDOG, 27, 14, and all the succeeding 
numbers. 

E-a-nun .... temple of Lugal-girra, II R., 61, 21 ab. 

23 King, Annals , I, 27 f t 


21 BBR. 


22 Hilprecht, Old Babylonian Inscriptions. 
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f}-AN-ZA-KAR, temple of the pillar (?), II R., 61, 2 g. 

E-a-ra-gis-bar .... PSBA, XXII, 36, 2, II, 6; ef. Br. 
11547. 

f]-A-RA-Li, temple of the underworld, II R., 61, 18c. 

13-a-ra-zu-gis-tug, temple of the hearing of prayer, temple of 
Marduk(?), PSBA , XXIII, plate fol. p. 188; cf. Br. 11548. 

fi-ARATTA kl , temple of the town Aratta, II R., 61, 5 g. 

As-gan, dwelling of the god . . . . , PSBA , XXII, 367, 11. 

fi- d AS- d MAH, temple of the one supreme god, so Pinches, PSBA, 
XXII, 366. 

fi- d AS-RA-TUM, temple of the goddess Asratum, PSBA , XXII, 
359, 12; cf. KAT\ 432 f. 

Assur, temples of the god; Uspia is called the builder of 
the temple of Assur, MDOG , 25, p. 68; Erisum restored it, 
ibid.; Samsi-Adad, son of Igur-kapkapu, builder of the temple of 
Assur, King, Annals, I, p. 2, also ibid., note 4, where the same 
Samsi-Adad or an earlier one is mentioned. Adad-nirari I restored 
the muslala of the temple of Assur, ibid., p. 7. Assur-res-isi 
calls himself priest of Assur, as do all his successors, all of whom 
no doubt cared for the temples of Assur. Esarhaddon, Layard, 
19, No. 1; BA, III, 351, 16; cf. HL, 419 rev., 14; 429; 2i 433 
rev. 9; 555 obv. 10. 

As-te-ki-el, servant’s throne, dwelling of ... . PSBA, 
XXII, 367, 8. 

£-babbara, the brilliant temple, temple of the sun-god Samas. 
Urukagina repaired £-b1r-b1r, cf. T-DSA, 44 f. This may refer 
to a temple at Larsa, but more likely to one at Lagas. 2i The 
troops of Grisbn desecrated this temple, PA, VI, 29 col. ii, 6, 7. 
This again points to Lagas as the probable seat of the temple 
which Urukagina repaired; cf. also Gudea, Cyl. A, X, 24; cf. 
Statue B, VIII, 61; perhaps also Eannatum, Stele of Vultures, 
rev. col. i, 39. A shrine of Babbar (Samas) was built by 
Entemena, D6c. 6p., XLVII, col. ii, 17. 

a) In Larsa: Ur-engur built the temple of Babbar at Larsa, 
CT, XXI, 5, 90001 = 1 R., 1, No. 7. Sin-idinnam, BA, I, 305; 

24 For a translation of this interesting letter see BA, IV, 517. 

25 Whether we have shrines of one god in the temples of others, as was later the case,, 
cf. fizida a shrine in R-sagila, is uncertain. 
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Lenormant, Choix de textes, No. 6; CT , XXI, 30, 30215. Rim- 
sin, Price, Literary Remains of Rim-sin, 26 pp. 14, 15; OBI, 128; 
I R., 3, X; c£. T-DSA, p. 237. IJammurabi built this temple in 
Larsa for Samas who gave him Sumer and Akkad to rule. LIH, 
180, 183; I R., 4, XV, 2; CH, II, 34, XLIV, 76; Samsu-iluna 
wrote a letter concerning grain due the storehouse of this temple, 
LIH, 119; cf. date ibid., p. 224, 18. Burnaburias restored the 
ruined temple E-babbara, I K.,4 XIII. Nebuchadrezzar rebuilt 
this temple for Samas and Aia, Grot., II, 42, 43; cf. V R., 34, 
col. ii, 34; I R., 51, Nos. 2 and 5; Xeb. Winckl., col. ii, 64; Wadi 
Brisa, VIII, 10 f. Nabonidus in the large inscription from Ur, 
I R., 69, col. i, 43 f., tells us that Nebuchadrezzar rebuilt E-bab¬ 
bara on the platform-foundation of Burnaburias, while he rebuilt 
it on the foundation of Hammurabi; cf. PSBA, XI, p. 92, col. i, 
31 f. It is from this inscription, col. ii, 20 f., that we learn that 
Hammurabi’s temple was built seven hundred years before Burna¬ 
burias. 

b ) In Sippar: Built by Naram-sin the son of Sargon, accord¬ 
ing to Nabonidus; cf. below. Hammurabi rebuilt this temple, 
CH, II, 30. 27 Rebuilt in the eighth year of Zabum, LIH, 220; 
rebuilt in the eighteenth year of Samsu-iluna, ibid., 244. Abisu’, 
ibid., 147; cf. E-di-kud-kalamma. Nabu-aplu-iddina tells us 
(V R., 60, 61; cf. ZA, IV, 325 f.; BA, I, 269 f.) that the Suti 
had destroyed E-babbara in Sippar, that he rebuilt it and renewed 
the cult. A similar but unsuccessful attempt had been made by a 
predecessor of his, Simmas-sihu, king of Babylon. Cf. Babylo¬ 
nian Chronicle, II, 36 f., and IV, 9 f., from which we learn that 
Sippar was invaded by Elamites in the reigns of Sennacherib and 
Esarhaddon. A man of Sippar restored E-babbara for the life of 
his lord Samas-sum-ukin and for the life of Assurbanipal, ZA, III, 
416. Nebuchadrezzar, Grot., II, 40, 41; V R., 34, col. ii, 28; 
ZA, II, 129 f., and PSBA, XI, 124-30; Xeb. Winckl, II, 59; 
ZA, II, 169 f., col. i, 23 f.; Wadi Brisa, VII, 62 f. Nabonidus 
informs us, V R., 64, col. ii, 47 f., that he rebuilt this temple, 
restored by Nebuchadrezzar forty-five years previously. Accord- 

26 LRR . 

27Winckler thinks the stele on which the code was written stood in the temple at 
Sippar, p. vii of his edition. 
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ing to this inscription Nebuchadrezzar searched -for the original 
platform-foundation but did not find it. Nabonidus renewed the 
search and found the platform-foundation of Naram-Sin, son of 
Sargon, which had not been seen for three thousand two hundred 
years. 28 On this foundation he rebuilt E-babbara, not varying an 
inch from the ancient measurements; cf. V R., 63, col. i, 17 f.; 
ZA, Y, 399 f. 

For hundreds of references to this temple in the contract litera¬ 
ture see the Strassmaier Texts, Tallquist, Die Spraclie der Kon- 
tracte NabunauVs; Ranke, Babylonian Legal and Business 
Documents from the Time of the First Dynasty of Babylon. For 
the name of this temple in proper names, cf. p. 291; cf. also II R., 
61, 44 gh; PSBA , XXII, 362; Strassmaier, Warka, No. 1; 
T-DSA, 236. 

There was probably a Samas shrine in Babylon, perhaps in 
fi-SAGiLA. Agumkakrime, when he brought back Marduk and 
Sarpanitum from the distant IJani-land, placed them in the house 
of Samas, into the rear shrine, V R., 33, col. i, 44-col. ii, 23. 

E-ba-bi, Reisner, TU , 26, XIV, 19; 111, II, 21, III, 10; 115, 
II, 7; 306, 2; CT, 12922, III. 

E-babili (DiN-TiR ki ), reference to ELsagila, Reisner, Hym ., 
41 rev. 8. 

E-ba-gA, in a date in RTC , 212; cf. ba-gA, part of a temple, 
T-DSA, p. 244. 

E-bara-a-ri-a, temple of the (firmly) founded sanctuary, so 
Pinches, PSBA , XXII, 365; cf. Br. 11460. 

E-bara-igi-e-di, temple of wonders (cf. Br. 9360) the zig- 
gurrat of Dumuzi at Agade, II R., 50, Haft. 

E-bara-su-gar-ra, PSBA , XXII, 365; cf. Br. 6910. 

E-bA-sa-is; cf. T-DSA, p. 231, 37, 38, 39. 

E- d BA-U, temple of the goddess Bau in Lagas. Urnina pre¬ 
sents an onyx cup to Bau, D6c. 6p., XXXVII, 11. Urukagina 
built a temple to Bau, Cat. Clercq , II, VIII, No. 1, col. iii, 5, 6; 
Cone, D6c. p., L, col. i, 10, 11; ibid., LI, LII, col. i, 10, 11; 
ibid., L, V, 8, 9. Ur-bau built a Bau temple in Uru-azag, one 
of the precincts of Lagas, D&c., 7, 8; T-DSA , 60a, 62 cfg. Gudea, 


28 For a discussion of this date see any work on Babylonian history. 
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Statue D , col. iii, 13-iv, 1; Statue E , col. iii, 16 f.; Statue G, 
col. v, 8 f. 29 Cf. E-sil-sir-sir. 

Bel, temple of, see E-kur. The temple of Bel-labiru, 
rebuilt by Tiglath-pileser I, King, Annals I, 87, col. vi, 87. 

Bel it temple; cf. Strassmaier, Cambyses , 24. 

Bel it babili, temple of the goddess of Babylon, HL , 119, 
rev. 11; PSBA , XXII, 359, 3. 

E-belit-mati (kalama), temple of the lady of the world, BA, 
II, 91. A bronze statuette from the time of Assur-dan. 

E-bur-gar-du(ru), II R., 61, 4a. 

E-bur-gub-gub( ?), II R., 61, 3a. 

E-bur-na-su-a, PSBA, XXII, 365. 

Bur-sag, Urukagina built the bur-sag where the heavenly 
gifts are offered; cf. T-DSA, index. 

E- d Bur- d Sin, temple of the deified king Bur-Sin of Ur, 
Reisner, TU, 10, rev. 1. 

E- d DA-GAN, temple of Dagan, HL, 615, rev. 3. Perhaps 
also 724, obv. 9. 

E-dam, part of temple, built by Ur-nina in Lagas; cf. T-DSA, 
pp. 3-4 B, D, E; D6c. 6p., XXXVI, 1, col. ii, 5, 6; ibid., XXXVI, 
4, 17, 18; D6c., 2 ter , No. 4, 12-13. 

d DAM-GAL-NUN-NA, temple of, built by Dungi in Nippur, OBI, 
No. 123. 

E-dara-an-na, temple of the darkness of heaven, Reisner, Hym ., 
73, 1. 14. 

E-di-kud-kalam-ma, temple of the judge of the world, temple 
of Manias in Babylon, built by Nebuchadrezzar, EIH, IV, 31-34; 
Neb. WincJd., I, 48; Wadi Brlsa, IX, 26, VI, 3. Perhaps the 
same temple was mentioned in PSBA, XXII, 367, 30. 

E-dilmun-na, temple of Dilrnun, II R., 61, 9c; PSBA , XXII, 
367, 2. 

E-dilmun-na-sa, II R., 61, 10c. 

E-dim-an-na, temple of the bond of heaven, built by Nebucha¬ 
drezzar for Sin in the court of E-zida in Borsippa, EIH , IV, 63-65; 
cf. E-dur-an-ki. 

E-dim-gal-abzu, temple of the tarkullu of the apsu, a temple 


29 The references for the Statues of Gudea will be found in the footnotes of T-DSA , 66 f. 
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at Lagas, Entemena, Cone IV, 31 ~D6c. 6p., XLVII; cf. Gudea, 
Cyl B, XII, 16, for the god Dim-gal-abzu. 

£-dim-gal-kalam-ma, temple of the tarkullu of the world, 
Gudea, Cyl B , I, 1, 2; cf. T-DSA , 270, and KB , VI, 496. A 
shrine Dim-gal-kalam-ma, Sargon, Cyl (Lyon), 54. A temple 
of Anu at Dur-ilu, Esarhaddon, BA, III, 351, 20; &urpu, II, 160. 

Dir, temple of Dir, Nebuchadrezzar (I), V R., 56, 49. 

E-du-azaga, temple of the brilliant shrine, the shrine where 
the king of the gods of heaven and earth, Marduk, decrees the 
fate of kings at the New Year’s feast; covered with gold by 
Nebuchadrezzar. A former king had used silver in its construc¬ 
tion, EIH, II, 54 f.; cf. PSBA, XXII, 367, 5;*° ibid, XXIII, 
200, E-du-azag-ga, temple of the god Lugal-azaga. 

E-dul-la, part, factory (?), of temples, Gudea, Cyl A, XXV, 
4; cf. T-DSA, p. 116, ZA, XVIII, 133, and perhaps II R., 61, 25, 
26(/. Cf. Prince, Lex,, p. 95. 

E- d DUMU-zi, temple of Tammuz, Reisner, TU, 5, IV, 2; 92, II, 
27; 117, VI, 20; 118, II, 2; 147, II; 150, X, 4; 164 rev. 2; CT, 
V, 12912, col. vii, 21; IX, 21245; X, 12922, V. 

E- d DUMU-zi-ABZU, destroyed by the troops of Gishu in the time 
of Urukagina, BA, VI, 29, obv. col, v, 9; cf. Gudea, Statue B, 
IX, 2, 3. 

E-DUMU-zi-sa-nisati, (ki-bad) temple of Tammuz of the dis¬ 
tant place, PSBA, XXII, 359. 

£-du-na, II R., 61, 10 g. 

fi- d DUN-Gi, temple of the deified king Dungi, BTC, No. 424; cf. 
T-DSA, p. 231. Reisner, TU, 5, VI, 6; 10, rev., 3; 17, VII, 16; 
59, 2; 101, I, 12; 117, VII, 23; 118, II, 3; 119, XI, 16, XIV, 
5; CT, V, 12912, III, 24; VII, 1293, 4, IV, 6, 12930, IV, 10; 
12939, IV; IX, 21245; X, 12922, IV. 

E-dur-an-ki, temple of the bond of heaven and earth, ziggur- 
rat of Larsa, II R., 50, 19 abj PSBA, XX II, 365. 

E-dur-garza; cf. E-ki-dur-garza. 

E-dur-gi-na, temple of the lasting abode; rebuilt in Baz for 
Bel-sarbi ( d LuGAL-Gis-A-TU-GAB-Lis) by Nebuchadrezzar, Grot., 
II, 48, 49; V R., 34, II, 29, 30; Xeb. Winckl., II, 60; Wadi 
Brlsa, VII, 67 f., and Xahr el-Kelb , III, 1 f. 

30 Not written in the text, but given so by Pinches in transliteration. 
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E- d E-A, temple of the god Ea, II R., 61, 46 f., temple of Ea 
of Eridu. Shrine of Ea at Khorsabad built by Sargon, I R., 36, 
52; cf. E-en-ki. 

E-edin-na, temple of the steppe, temple of Belit of Sippar, 
built by Nabopolassar, Nabop. Winckl ., b, 31 col. ii; cf. Abel- 
Winckler Keilschrifttexte , 32; II R., 61, 14 g. 

E-engur-ra, temple of the apsu, temple of Nina in Lagas, 
built by Entemena, T-DSA, 36m. From the name E-engur-ra- 
ka-lum-ma, D&c. 6p., XLVI, col. iv, 3, it would seem as though 
this temple had been built to Nina as the patron of the date- 
groves. Desecrated by the troops of Gishu in the time of Uru- 
kagina, RA , VI, 29, rev. i, 6, 7. In King’s Babylonian Magic , 
No. 4, 1. 14, we have a reference to the B§lit of E-engur-ra, that 
is, Damkina, the wife of Ea; in No. 9, Marduk is addressed as the 
mighty, brilliant lord of Eridu, first-born of Ea, who causes 
E-engur-ra to rejoice; cf. No. 53, 3; 58, 18; PSBA , XXII, 367, 
4, E-engur-ra the abode of E[a]. 

E-en-kAr, Gudea, Cyl, B , VII, 13. 

d EN-Ki, i. e., Ea, temple of, built by Ur-bau in Girsu, D6c. ep ., 
V, col. iv, 11-v, 1; Dec., pi. 27, No. 2; pi. 8 bis , No. 2. Dungi 
built a temple to d EN-Ki, CT, III, 17287. 

d EN-LiL, temples of, cf. E-kur. A shrine of Enlil in Lagas 
was desecrated by the troops of Gishu in the time of Urukagina, 
RA , VI, 29, obv. 1, 12. 

E-es-bar-me-luh-ha, temple of the oracle of Meluhha, II R., 
61, 13c. 

Es-gu-tur, temple of Nin-mar h built by Ur-bau, D&c. ep ., V, 
col. v, 11, 12; cf. KB, III 1 , 25, for an etymology of the name. 

E-es-mah, great house; cf. Pinches in PSBA, XXII, 365. 
Perhaps E-es .... of IIR., 61, 16a, is the same temple, 
although E-es-gu-tur might be read in view of the fact that it 
is called a temple of Girsu. 

Es- d NiN-DUB, dwelling of the god Nin-dub, built by Gudea, 
Cyl . B, VI, 3; cf. I R., 5, XXIII, 1. This temple was in Girsu. 

E-gab-ri-nu-tuk, the temple without an equal, II R., 61, 27 gP 

31 ZA, 11,172 f. 

32 Cf. Sargon’s palace referred to as E-gal-bi gab-ri nu-tuk, ZA , II, 346. 
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£]-gad-a-ri-a, II R., 61, 12c; cf. Br. 2705, 11453, and above, 
E-bara-a-ri-a. 

E-GAL- d .... palace of the god . . . . , II R., 61, 22a. 

E- d GAL-ALiM, temple of the god Gal-alim; cf. E-me-hus-gal- 
an-ki, and T-DSA, index; CT, V, 12912, III, 8; VI, 12934, III, 
18; IX, 20011 obv. 20; 21245 rev. 3; X, 12922, III. 

E-gal-im, perhaps, palace of the wind, Craig, Religious Texts , 
p. 39, 33, where the god Amurru (mar-tu) is called lord of 
E-gal-im. 

E-gal-mah, the great palace, temple in Isin, abundantly pro¬ 
vided for by Hammurabi, CH , II, 49-54. Kurigalzu restored a 
ruined E-gal-mah, but this temple seems to have been near or in 
Mugheir, I R., 4, XIV, No. 2; cf. Craig RT , 58, 25; Reisner Hym ., 
83, 7; Clay, Marasu , X, p. 40, in the name Ardi-E-GAL-MAH. 

E-gal-tag, II R., 61, 26c. 

E-ga-ni-nun-he-du, PSBA , XXII, 367. 

E-galu .... PSBA , XXII, 370, B 12. 

E-galu-bir-uh (?) II R., 61, 43, 45a b. 

E-galu-dagal-mil (?) II R., 61, 41, 44a6. 

E-galu-ga, temple of Nergal II R., 61, 19a6; cf. Br. 6003. 

E-galu-kar-ra (?), a temple in Datuna, II R., 61 gh. 

E-gan-gal-du-du, ziggurrat of Maradda, II R., 50, 17a6; 
cf. E-idi-kalama, E-lugal-amar (marad)-da. 

E-gan-nun ....IIR., 61, 23a. 

E-gar-dib-dib, temple of the god Nin .... II R., 61, 14c. 

E-gar-du-a, II R., 61, 33 g. 

E-gar-ra, perhaps a temple of Pap-sukal (written pap-u), a 
temple mentioned in a boundary inscription, BA , II, 203, 11. 

E- d GA-TUM-DUG, temple of the goddess Gatumdug in Lagas, 
built by Ur-nina, T-DSA, 26, 3 c, 6 /v, l; probably rebuilt by 
Eannatum, T-DSA, 28k; rebuilt by Entemena, D^c., pi. 5, 2; 
burned by the troops of Gishu in the time of Urukagina, RA, VI, 
29, col. iii, 13-iv, 4. Gudea rebuilt this temple, Statue F; Brick 
C; cf. T-DSA, 140c; DSc., pi. 24. 2. Mentioned in date RTC , 
No. 205; cf. Reisner, TU, 5, IV, 23; 15 rev. 4; 94, II, 22, 49; 
95, VI, 9; 110, II, 29; 164, I, 4; 175 obv. 7; CT, III, 18343; 
V, 12912, VII; IX, 20011; X, 12922. 
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E-ge-bar, temple of Sin in Ur, rebuilt by Nabonidus, I R., 
68, No. 7. 

£-ge-bar-imina, the temple of the seven inner rooms, the 
ziggurrat of Erech, II R., 50, 20 ah. Cf. Jensen, Kosmologie, 
170. 

d GESTiN-AN-NA, temple of, in Girsu, built by Ur-bau, Dec ., pi. 
7, 8, col. vi, 5-8. 

E-gi-dim-dim, the temple of the urullu-reed (?), a temple 
of Enlil, Craig PT, 58, 20. 

E-gi-gil (?), ziggurrat of Dur-Kurigalzu, II R., 50, lab. 
E-gig-kisal, temple built by Lipit-Istar, to Istar (?), CT, 
XXI, 18. 

E-gi-na-ab-tum, temple of Samas at Larsa, built for Gun- 
gunu, I R., 2, No. vi, 1 = CT, XXI, 22, No. 30062; cf. E-babbara. 
E-gira, dwelling of the god Nergal, PSBA , XXII, 367. 
E-gir-lal .... the temple of the sword-bearer of ... . 
PSBA , XXII, 367. 

E-gir-tam (?), PSBA, XXII, 362. 

E-gis-gar-ra, a part of E-ninnC, Gudea, Cyl. A, XXV, 1. 
E-gis-kin-an-ki-a, temple of the kiskanu of heaven and 
earth, temple of Istar of Nineveh, built by Esarhaddon, BA, III, 
297, rev. 41. 

E-gis-kin-ti, PTC, No. 89. Perhaps of the time of Sargani- 
sar-ali; cf. T-DSA, 225. 

E-gis-ku ....HR., 61, 25a; perhaps to be read gis-tuk; 
see below. 

E-gis-nu-gal; cf. E-gis-sir-gal. 

E-(gis)-gar-pa-kalama-sum-ma, temple of the giver of the 
scepter of the world, temple of Nabu in Babylon, built by Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar, EIH , IV, 18-24; Neb. Winckl , I, 44; V R., 34, II, 
7; Wadi Brisci, IX, 10. Nabonidus, Annals, III, 25; cf. E-pa- 

TU-TI-LA. 

E-gis-pu-ra, built for Ningirsu byEntemena, T-DSA, S2d; Caf. 
Clercq, II, VIII, No. 1, col. ii, 3-5. Rebuilt by Urukagina, D6c. 
6p., XLIX, B; cf. Hommel, Geo., 247. 

E-gis-sir-gal, 33 temple of Nannar in Ur, begun, according to 

33 Cf. Jastrow in ZA , XIX, 135 f. 
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Nabonidus (cf. below), by Ur-engur and completed by Dungi his 
son. Cf. reference in inscription of Gungunu, CT, XXI, 22, 
30062. Cared for by Arad-Sin, IV R., 35, No. 6; cf. T-DSA, 
212c. IJammurabi calls himself the benefactor of Ur and E-gis- 
sir-gal, CH , II, 16 f. Knrigalzu rebuilt this temple, I R., 5, 

XXI. Rebuilt by Nebuchadrezzar, Grot., II, 44, 45; V R., 34, 
II, 35; Neb. Winckl. , I 45, II, 65; I R., 8, No. 4; Wadi Brisa, 
VIII, 14 f., and Nahr el-Kelb, III, 19 f. Nabonidus restored the 
ziggurrat, E-lugal-gar( ?)-si-di, of this temple, I R., 68, Nos. 

I and 6; cf. I R., 69, col. i, 17, etc. Cf. also te tuple of Nannar. 

E-Gis-TUK-Pi- d Nisaba, PSBA , XXII, 367. 

E-gi-nun-na (cf. Br. 6705, 4790), II R., 61, 3 g. In the old 
texts always written gi-unu = gigunu, cemetery, abode of the 
dead. A part of E-NiNNt, Gudea, Statue B, V, 18-20; Statue D, 
II, 9, 10; Cyl. A, XXIV, 20; cf. ZA, XVIII, 132. Rebuilt by 
Ur-ningirsu, son of Gudea, D&c., pi. 37, No. 9. Arad-sin built a 
Gi-UNU for Innina of Hallab, T-DSA , 214c. 

E-gub-ba-an-ki, temple of the pillar (? some noun from na- 
zazu) of heaven and earth, the ziggurrat of Dilbat, II R., 
50, 16a6. 

E-gud-da, the lofty temple, II R., 61, 28 g. 

Gula, temples of. Assurnasirpal built a temple of Gula, King, 
Annals I, 346, col. ii, 135. This temple was probably in Calali. 
Nebuchadrezzar built two Gula temples in Babylon, E-sa-bad 
and E-har-sag-el-la, and three in Borsippa, E-gu-la, E-ti(l)-la 
and E-zi-ba-ti(l)-la, EIH, IV, 38 f., IV, 52 f.; Wadi Brisa , 
X, 1 f., VI, 35 f. Cf. Labartu, ZA, XVI, 184, 1. 23; ZA, IV, 
126; and the frequent mention of the field of Gula in the Sippar 
texts by Friedericli, BA, V. 

E-gu-si-di, temple of the establishing of power, PSBA, 

XXII, 367. 

E-had-kalama-sum-ma ; see E-gis-gar-pa-kalama-sum-ma. 
E-hal-an-ki, temple of the seer of heaven and earth, temple 
of Sarpanitum( ?), PSBA, XXII, 367, 7; and so no doubt also 

II R., 61, 24 ab. 

E-har-sag-(gal)-kur-kur-ra, temple of the great mountain 
of the lands; cf. temple of Assur; temple of the god Assur, men- 
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tioned by Adad-nirari I, King, Annals, I, 10; Tiglath-pileser, I, 
King, Annals , I, 31; called the bond of heaven and earth by 
Esarhaddon, BA , III, 297, rev. 46; cf. Sargon, Annals (Winck- 
ler), 415, and 436, where an E-har-sag-gal-kur-kur-ra is called 
the temple of Enlil; Craig, RT, 32, 8; BA , V, 596. 

E-har-sag-eL-la, temple of the brilliant mountain, temple of 
Gula at Babylon, built by Nebuchadrezzar, EIH , IV, 40-43; 

V R, 34, III, 9; Neb. Winckl ., I, 46; Wadi Brlsa , IX, 16. 

E-har-sab-ba, II R., 61, 19#. 

E-he-gal-kalam-ma, temple of the overflow of the land, 
another name for antasurra, see above; built by Urukagina, 
Dec. ep., XLIX, 5, 6; ibid., L, col. i, 6, 7; cf. PSBA , XXII, 
367, 31. 

d HE-GiR, temple of the goddess, the beloved virgin of Nin- 
girsu, built by Urukagina, Dec. ep ., L, col. v, 16-19. 

E-he-nun, temple of the overflow, Reisner, Hym ., 73, 19. 

E-hi-li-si, a shrine in E-gis-sir-gal, rebuilt by Nabonidus, 
I R., 68, No. 6; perhaps also PSBA , XXII, 370 B, 5; cf. CT, 
XXI, 22, 30062. 

E-hi-im-gur-ru, II R., 61, 30#. 

E-hul-hul, temple of rejoicing, 34 temple of Sin of IJarran, 
built, according to Nabonidus, by Assurbanipal and destroyed by 
the barbarians. Rebuilt by Nabonidus, V R., 64, I, 8—II, 45; 
cf. PSBA, XXII, 367, 19. 

E-hur-sa(b)-ba, II R., 61, 19#; PSBA, XXII, 367. 

E-hus, part of E-ninnu, Gudea, Cyl. A, X, 19. 

E-i-DE- d A-NUM, temple of the eye of Anu (heaven), temple of 
the god Uras of Dilbat, rebuilt by Nebuchadrezzar, Neb. Winckl., 
II, 61 (the variant in PSBA, XI, 196 f. reads E-i-ne-an-na) ; 

V R., 34, II, 31; Grot., II, 46; Wadi Brlsa, VII, 71 f.; cf. 
Reisner, Hym., 140, 1. 179; 83, 1. 12; BA, V, 574. 

E-igi . . . . , temple of Nergal of Pase, II R., 61, 15 ab; Ner- 
gal, do, 11 ab. 

E-igi-du, temple of Ninib(?), PSBA, XXII, 367, 24. 

E . .. . igi-gal, temple of the wise.. .., PSBA, XXII, 365, 20. 

E-igi-e-imina, the ziggurrat of Eridu, II R., 50, 21a. 

34 Cf. the epithet E-§a(g)-hul-la, frequently applied to temples. 
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E-igi-e-nir-ei-eu-mah, the ziggurrat of the large abode, 
the ziggurrat of Kis, that is, of E-me-te-ur-sag, II R., 50, 
12 ab; restored by IJammurabi, King, LIH, III, 241, and also 
in the twenty-second year of Samsu-iluna, ibid., 247. 

E-igi-e-sa(di)-gal-an-ei, the temple of great astonishment of 
heaven and earth, the ziggurrat of iM ki , II R., 50, 22 ab. 

E-igi-ealam-ma, temple of the eye of the world, cf. E-ide- 
Anum, temple of Lugal-maradda in Marad, rebuilt by Nebucha¬ 
drezzar, Neb. Winckl ., II, 62; ZA , II, 137 f., col. i, 28; cf. 
II R., 61, 20c; Wadi Brlsa , VII, 73 f., and Nahr el-Kelb, 
III, 6 f. 

E-igi-su-en, II R., 61, 11c. 

E-i-lu-an-azag-GA, temple of the god of the bright heaven 
(ilu is here a Sumerian loan-word from the Semitic), the zig¬ 
gurrat of E-babbara in Sippar, II R., 50, 8 ab; Nabonidus re¬ 
built E-babbara together with E-i-lu-an-azag-ga, its ziggurrat, 
V R., 64, III, 4 f. 

E-im-ga . . . . , PSBA , XXII, 370, 6. 

E-im-har-sag, temple of the lord(?) of the mountain, a zig¬ 
gurrat of Nippur, II R., 50, 5 ab. 

E-ir-ra, temple of weeping, II R., 61, 17c. 

d Isme-karab, temple of, built by Temti-agum for the life of 
Kutir-najihundi, T-DSA , 184, 9. 

Istar, temples of, cf. E-anna, E-mah, E-mas-mas, E-ulmas. 
Assurnasirpal built a temple of Istar, King, Annals, I, 156, No. 4; 
perhaps this refers to the building of E-mas-mas. Sennacherib 
in giving the location of the old palace in Nineveh refers to the 
temple of Istar, Evetts, ZA, III, 311 f., 71-78. 

d Ka-di, temple of, OBI , 125, 6. 

E-kala( ?), II R, 61, 24c. 

fi-KAL-DU-A, PSBA, XXII, 365, 11. 

E-ka-lum-ma, temple of dates, II R, 61, Sr/; cf. Exgurra- 

KALUMMA. 

E-kankal, part of E-anna, CT, XXI, 17, 91151, 11; II R.. 61, 
22c. 

E . . . . ear .... ear, temple in Ur(?), PSBA , XXII, 365. 

E-ear-ra, in proper name, OBI, 83, 10. 
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E-kar-za-gin-na, temple of the wall of lapis-lazuli, V R., 61, 
IV, 25; cf. ZA, IV, 320. 

E-kar-zid-da, temple of the enduring wall, built by Dungi for 
Belit of Ur, OBI, No. 16. 

E-ka + su-ne-gis-tug, temple of the hearing of supplication, 
temple of the god Azag-sud, 35 PSBA , XXII, 362, 12; cf. E-arazu- 

GISTUG. 

E-K£s k Vtemple of Kis, temple of the temen of heaven and 
earth, temple in which Rim-sin was exalted to kingship, T-DSA , 
237c. 

Ki-ARATTA kl , dwelling of (some deity), PSBA , XXII, 367, 3; 
cf. E-ARATTA ki . 

E-ki-azag-nun-na, temple in Susa, Scheil, ES , I, 69, 72, 73; 
cf. T-DSA, 182, lab, 5. 

E- d kid-mu-ri, temple of Istar of Nineveh, who is frequently 
referred to as the queen of Kidmuri; rebuilt at Calah by Assur- 
nasirpal, King, Annals, I, 162 f.; the same king built an altar 
for Bel who dwells in E-kid-mu-ri, ibid., 160. Assurbanipal 
frequently refers to Istar, queen of Kidmuri in the Annals, Bas- 
sam Cyh, I, 15, 42, etc.; cf. ZA, III, 311 f., 1. 71. Priest of 
E- kid-muri, ELL , 152, 4; 710, 3; Istar ofE-ki-di-mu-ri, ibid., 
186, 5. 

E-ki-gusur-ra, BA, V, 573; §arpu, II, 146. 

E-ki-el-bi-kar-za-gin-na, II R., 61, 35 gh; cf. E-kar-za-gin-na. 

Ki-ES kl , temple of Nin-dar, desecrated in the time of Uruka- 
gina by the troops of Grishu, BA, VI, 29, obv. V, 3. 

Ki-er-hi-gub, PSBA, XXII, 367, 10. 

E-ki-ku-akkil-li, temple of the abode of mourning, temple of 
the god Dun-sag-ga, son of Ningirsu, built by Gudea in Lagas, 
D6c., pi. 29, No. 1. Cf. Ki-ku-akkil-li built by Urukagina for 
the same deity, Cat. Clercq, II, VIII, No. 1, col. ii, 7-9; Cone 
(Dec. 6p., L), II, 3-5. 

E-ki-ku-gar-za, temple of the abode of the oracle, temple of 
Nin-Eanna, built by Nebuchadrezzar by the side of the wall of 
Babylon, EIH, IV, 44-48; Neb. Winckl. , I, 49-51; V R., 34, 
II, 9-11; Wadi Brlsa, IX, 28 f.; VI, 5 f. 


35 Cf. Zimmern, JBBR, index. 
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E-kin, house of the oracle, II R., 01, lc. 

Ki-ni-din-zag, PSBA , XXII, 367, 9. 

Ki-NU-NiR ki ; cf. Dumuzi-abzu. Cf. T-DSA , p. 257. 

E-KiSAL- d siRARA ki -suM-TA, temple of the court (?) of the god 
Sirara-sum-ta, Grudea, Cyl. A , IV, 5. 

E-kisib-ba, temple of the scepter (?), Reisner, Hym., 83, 11. 

Ki-unu, .... PSBA , XXII, 307, 28. 

E-ku-a, the temple of the abode, the shrine of Marduk, rebuilt 
by Nebuchadrezzar, E1H , II, 43; III, 28; Neb. Winckl. , I, 29; 
Neb. Ball , I, 33; V R., 34, I, 48; Wadi Brisa , III, 38; cf. 
PSBA , XXIII, 188 f., pi. I, 13, perhaps also ibid., XXII, 302, 
II, 5. Esarhaddon (BA, III, 287 f., 1. 39) speaks of Tasmetum 
who dwells in the shrine of Marduk in Babylon. Cf. Craig, RT, 
1, 5; BA, V, 375. 

E-ku-gar, PSBA, XXII, 307, 27. 

E-ku-nin-azag, the abode of the brilliant goddess, a temple in 
Grirsu, II R., 61, 34 gh. 

E-kur, mountain temple, temple of Enlil at Nippur. 36 Sar- 
gani-sar-ali built this temple for Enlil in Nippur, OBI, Nos. 1, 2, 
3; Naram-sin calls himself the builder of the temple of Enlil, 
ibid., No. 4. Grudea compares E-ninnu to E-kur the temple of 
Enlil, Cyl. A, XXIX, 13 f. Ur-engur rebuilt this temple, CT, 
XXI, 4, 90802; OBI, No. 122. References to this temple in Bur- 
sin, CT, XXI, 27, 90065; ibid,, 24, 90034; ibid., 25, 90811; RT, 
XX, 67, 08; OBI, 20. Arad-sin who cares for E-kur, IV R., 35, 
No. 6. Hammurabi restored E-kur, CH, I, 02; XLII, 84; 
XLIII, 84; XLIV, 54. With the supremacy of Babylon, Nippur 
and its temple fell into the background, but that it remained a 
wealthy and famous temple throughout Babylonian history is seen 
from the legal and business documents found at Nippur. 

E-kur-mah, temple of the great mountain, the ziggurrat of 
fi-HAR-SAG-KALAM-MA, II R., 50, 13 ab. 

£-kur-me-el, temple of the mountain of fire ( ?), 37 II R., 01, 0 g. 

£-kus-gal, ziggurrat of Dumuzi, Tammuz, in Agade, II R., 
50, 10a&. 

36 Cf. Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, by Hilprecht, Clay, 
Ranke, etc., as well as Hilprecht, Ausgrabungen der Universitdt von Pennsylvania im B$l- 
tempel zu Nipimr. 

37 Br. 969 b 
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E-lal . . . . , perhaps, house of honey of . . . . , a temple 
in Girsu, II R., 61, 18a. 

E-lagar-bi-dagal, II R., 61, 41c. 

E^lugal-dibbara (ra) ?, house of the pest god, ZA , I, 422. 

Lugal-marada (da), temple of, rebuilt by Nebuchadrezzar 
upon the platform-foundation laid by Naram-sin, BA, III, 544 
(. RM , 673); cf. E-gan-gal-du-du and E-igi-kalama. 

E-lugal-mega(?)-si-di, temple of the king of righteous 
counsel, the ziggurrat of E-gis-sir-gal in Ur, rebuilt by 
Nabonidus, I R., 68, col. i, 5, 6; cf. E-gis-sir-gal. 

E- d LUGAL-URU, temple of L, temple in Lagas, desecrated by the 
troops of Gris&u in the time of Urukagina, RA, VI, 29, rev. i, 2, 5. 

E-mah, supreme house. Eannatum built an E-mah, Vulture 
Stele, 12, 9. Perhaps a part of E-NiNNfr, Gudea, Cyl. B, V, 51; 
cf. Statue L ( T-DSA, 88), and Cyl. A, XXVII, 13. 

E-mah, temple in Adab (uD-NUN- ki ), cared for by Hammurabi, 
CH, III, 69. 

E-mah of the god Nannar, built in the fifth year of Sumu-abu, 
King, LIH, III, 212. 

E-mah, temple in Babylon. This temple was rebuilt by Assur- 
banipal, Weissbach, Misc., pi. 7, 13 f.; cf. ibid., pi. 13, 14. 
Nebuchadrezzar rebuilt E-mah, the temple of the goddess Nin- 
harzag, for the goddess Mah, EIH, IV, 14 f.; in Neb.PVinckl., 

I, 43. E-mah, the temple of the goddess Nin-mah; V R., 34, 

II, 6; Neb. Loud. Par., 3S col. i, 6, ‘E-mah, temple of the goddess 
Nin-mah in Babylon, for the goddess Nin-mah, the exalted 
princess, rubatim sirti, anew I built.’ Cf. PSBA, XXII, 365, 
A, 15; 359, 13, E-mah libba(ba) Babili ki . 

d MA-HiR, temple of the god Ma-hir, 39 in the city of Im-gur- 
d Bel, 40 built by Assurnasirpal, King, Annals, I, pp. 167 f. 

E-mah:-ti(l)-la, the great temple of life, shrine of Nabu in 
Ezida, built by Nebuchadrezzar, V R., 34, II, 3 f; Neb. Winckl., 
I, 40 f. ; 41 Wadi Brtsa, VI, 21; III, 6 4; cf. PSBA, XXII, 367, 

38 ZA, I, 39-41; Ball, PSBA , XI, 248 f. 39 Cf. Br. 6807. 

40 Cf. the name of one of the walls of Babylon in the time of Nebuchadrezzar, EIH, col. 
iv, 66 f. Im-gur-dEn-lil. 

41 In both these references we find the expression, “mighty cedars I covered with gold, 
and for the roofing of E-mah-ti(l)-la the shrine of Nabu panim §e-lal-ti-su-nu I 
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24; cf. Pinches’ note, p. 369; Reisner, Hym ., pp. 10,148; 63, 14; 
73, rev. 12; 140, 170; IV R., 11, 11a, 126; IV R 2 ., 29, 28-30. 
In the Hymn to Marduk, King, Magic , 9, 5, Marduk is referred 
to as asarid E-mahtila; BA, V, 336, 347. 

E- d Malik, temple of M, II R., 61. 55c. 

Marduk, temples of the god; cf. E-sagila. From King, 
Annals, I, p. 388, we learn that there was a Marduk temple in the 
city of Assur in the time of Assur-uballit, ca. 1400 b. c. 

E-mas-mas, 42 temple of Istar in Nineveh, Assurnasirpal rebuilt 
the temple E-mas-mas which Samsi-Adad had built, King, Annals, 
I, 158 f. This Samsi-Adad may be the king whose fragmentary 
inscription concerning the restoration of an Istar temple is found 
in III R., 3, No. 11. This temple was probably rebuilt by Esar- 
liaddon, BA, III, 315, rev. 5. Assurbanipal repaired E-mas-mas, 
II R., 66; cf. Bassam Cyl ., X, 25; CT, X, 23577; cf. Haupt, 
Babylonische Nimrod Epos, p. 89; KB, VI 1 , 268. Craig, RT, 
5, 12, 15; 7, 4, 10. 

E-me . . . . , PSBA, XXII, 370; Craig, RT, 36, 4. This 
should probably be restored E-me-lam-an-na. 

E-me-galam-ma, temple of Innina, lady of Agade, rebuilt by 
Kurigalzu, CT, IX, 22457. Cf. E-ul-mas for a fuller discussion. 

E-me-hus-gal-an-ki, temple of the mighty thunders 43 of heaven 
and earth, the temple of the god Gal-alim in Lagas, built by 
Urukagina, Cat. Clercq, II, pi. viii, No. 1, iii 3; D6c. 6p., L. col. 
v, 10-12; ibid., Cone , II, 1-2; T-DSA , 142 x, rebuilt by Gudea. 

E-me-lam . . . . , temple of the splendor, PSBA, XXII, 
362,11. 

E-me-lam-an-na, temple of the splendor of heaven, PSBA, 
XXII, 362, 3. 

laid in rows. The expression panim s e 1 a 1 1 isu n u is usually left untranslated. Does it 
not mean “ three of their sides showing ”? In Neb. EIH, III, 21 f., we have a passage some¬ 
what similar. “My best cedars which I had brought from Lebanon, the brilliant forest, I 
selected, my heart prompting, for the roofing of E-ku-a, the shrine of his lordship, for the 
roofing of E-ku-a I covered the mighty cedars with gold, the lower edge, side, I decorated 
with gold and precious stones.” It seems very probable from these passages, that these 
cedar beams were arranged just as beams are arranged in the ceilings of some public build¬ 
ings today. First a beam, then a space followed by another beam, etc. Such an arrange¬ 
ment would account for all the expressions used in these passages. 

42 This and the E-miS-mi§ seem to be the same. If this is the case we see how precari¬ 
ous our etymologies of the names of temples must necessarily be. 

*3 Me-hu§ is perhaps equal to killu ezzu, which might be regarded as a poetical 
word for thunder. 
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E-me-lam-bi-kur-kur-ra a-tug, temple whose splendor covers 
the lands, epithet of antasurra, and E-gis-pu-ra. Cf. the name 
of the wall of Kis, II R., 50, 34a6. 

E-me-lam-hus, temple of the terrible splendor, temple of the 
god Gibil, PSBA , XXII, 362, 6. 

E-me-lam-mah, temple of great splendor, the ziggurrat of 
Enlil at Nippur?, II R., 50, 1 4a6. 

E-me-lam-su(kus)-si-gur-ru, temple filled with glorious 
splendor, PSBA , XXII, 364, 3. 

E-me-nigin-su-ul, temple where the gathering is made 
complete (?), temple of the goddess Nin-nammu, PSBA , XXII, 
362, 7. 

E-mes-lal-mah, temple of Nannar, rebuilt by Kurigalzu, I R., 
4, XIV. 

E-mes-lam, temple of meslam, 44 temple of the god Mes-lam- 
ta-e-a, that is, the god who comes forth from mes-lam, later 
known as Nergal. Gudea built his temple in Girsu, T-DSA , 140g; 
Dungi built a temple, E-mes-lam, in Kutha, CT ', IX, 35389; 
Lenormant, Choix , No. 61. Cf. CT, V, 12217. IJammurabi 
enlarged mes-lam of Kutha, CH , III, 6, IV, 6. Nebuchadrezzar 
rebuilt this temple, Neb. Winckl ., II, 52 f.; Grot., II, 37; Wddi 
Brisa, VII, 41 f.; cf. Jensen, KB, VI 1 , 290. 

E-mes-lam-im-gur-ru, temple of meslam filled with storm, 
temple of Nergal, PSBA, XXII, 364, 1. 

E-me-te-ur-sag, temple of the ornaments of the warrior, temple 
of Zamama and Innina in Kis. Restored by IJammurabi, King, 
LIH , III, 241; CH, II, 62; PSBA, XXII, 370; BA, V, 418; 
ibid., 574; Reisner, Hym., 36, 16; 84, 36. 

E-me-ur-ur, temple where oracles are received, temple of 
Innina, built by Kudurmabug and Rim-Sin, Lenormant, Choix, 
No. 70; cf. T-DSA, 218. 

E-mis-mis, temple of Istar-Innina in Nineveh, IJammurabi, 
CH, IV, 60 f. ; cf. E-mas-mas. 

E-mu . . . . , II R., 61, 43e. 

d Nabu, temple of, see E-zida; cf. II R., 61, 47 ef. 

E d -Nabu sa ha-ri . . . . , E d -Nabu sa nikasu, PSBA, 
XXII, 359, 10. HL, 65, 367; cf. E-gis-gar-pa-kalama-summa. 

4±For the name cf. Jensen, Kos., under E-sit-lam. 
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E-nad-da, house of reclining, a shrine in the temple of Nin- 
girsu, Gudea, Cyl. A, XXV, 17. 

E-nam-en-gar-ra, temple of the establishing of lordship, 
temple of Nin-nammu, PSBA, XXII, 362, I, 8; cf. E-me-nigin- 
su-ul. 

E-nam-ija-ni, Reisner, TU , 5, VII, 1; 110, III, 34; 119; CT, 
V, 12912, Y, 16, 19761, I, 12; VII, 12930, IV, 10; IX, 14318, 

1, 17, 21243; X, 12922, Y. 

E-nam-he, temple of abundance, temple of Adad in Babylon, 
built by Hammurabi in his twenty-eighth year, King, LIH , III, 
236; BA, V, p. 419. No. 8; rebuilt by Nebuchadrezzar, EIH , IV, 
35-37; Neb. Winckl. , I, 47; V R., 34, II, 8; Wadi Brisa, 
IX, 19 f.; Reisner, Hym ., 73, rev. 16; Craig, RT , 58, 23. 

E-NAM-tag-ga-gab-a, temple of the god Amurru( ?), rebuilt by 
Esarhaddon, BA, III, 287, rev. 40. 

E-nam-ti-la, temple of life; in King, LIH, III, 193, there is 
given a copy of an inscription which had been written upon a 
tablet in the temple E-namtila by fjammurabi. Craig, RT, 58, 
23; Reisner, Hym., 73, rev. 5. 

d Nana, temple of, built by Kudurmabug and Rim-sin, MDOG, 
No. 5, p. 17; cf. T-DSA, 220. 

d Nannar, temple of; cf. E-nun-mah, E-temen-ni-il; Ur-en- 
gur built the temple of Nannar in Ur, CT, XXI, 4, 90801; ibid., 

2, 90009, 90011. 90004; ibid., 8, 30051; Peters, Nippur, II, 238; 
Sumu-abu built a temple to Nannar in his fifth year, King, LIH, 
III, 212; cf. E-mah. 

E- d NANNARU, ziggurrat of Kutha, II R., 50, 15 ah; cf. II R., 
61, 6c. 

d NA-RU-TE, temple of, built by Addahusu, Scheil, ES, III, 26. 

d Nergal, temple of; cf. E-meslam; a temple for the god 
Nergal was built by Anamgisdubba for the life of Sin-gamil, CT, 
XXI, 17, 91082. Temple of Nergal in Tarbisi restored by Assur- 
banipal, I R., 8, No. 2. Temple of Nergal of Pase, II R., 61, 146; 
cf. ibid., 53c; BA, V, 431, from this date we learn that Samsn- 
iluna restored a Nergal temple in Sippar. 

E-nigin .... temple of the dwelling of .... PSBA, XXII, 
367, 20. 
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E-nigin-gar-ra, temple of the firmly established dwelling (?), 
II R.. 61, 4 g. 

E-nig-ki-sig, part of E-ninnIt, Gudea, Cijl. A, XXIX, 3. 
E- d NiNA, temple of the goddess Nina; cf. E-ses-ses-e-ga-ra. 
Temple of Nina in Lagas built by Ur-nina, T-DSA, 26, 4 de; D&c., 
pi. 2, No. 1, and &p. XXXVI; ibid., 2 fcer , No. 4, 2 bis , No. 1; Reis- 
ner, TU, 5, II, 32; 15, I, 10, etc.; CT, III, 18343; IX, 21245; 
X, 12922. 

d Nin-a-gal, temple of, built by Ur-bau, D&c., pi. 7, 8, Statue, 
V, 4-7; cf. D6c., pi. 8 bis , No. 2. 

d Nin-azag-nun, temple of the goddess Nin-azag-nun, that is 
Innina, built by Ur-bau, D&c., pi. 8 bis , No. 2, III, 1-3. 

d Nin-dar, temple of, built by Ur-bau, Dec., pi. 7-8, V, 2, 3; 
rebuilt by Gudea, T-DSA, 221b; Reisner, TU, 5, I, 18; 17 rev., 

IX, 28, etc.; CT, V, 12912; VI, 18394, rev. 12; IX, 14318, III, 
11, 21245 rev. 9. 

E- d NiN-DiNGiR-RA, a temple of Sin in Ur, built by Naboni- 
dus, I R., 68, No. 7. 

d Nin-E-AN-NA, temple of Nin-EANNA, that is Innina, PSBA , 
XXII, 359; cf. E-ki-ku-garza, E-anna. 

d Nin-e-gal, temple of, built by the wife of Rim-sin, T-DSA, 
218 d. 

d Nin-gal, shrine of Nin-gal the wife of Sin, built by Sargon, 
Cyl. 62 (Lyon). 

d Nin-gir-su, temple of, cf. E-ninnCf; Mesilim, king of Kis, 
is called the builder of this temple( ?), D&c. &p., XXXV. Ur-nin& 
built a temple to Ningirsu in Lagas, D&c., pi. 2, No. 1, Eannatum, 
Enannatum I, Entemena, etc., kept up the worship of Ningirsu. 
Cf. Reisner, TU, 5, I, 23; 9 obv. 4; 15 rev. 8, etc.; CT, V, 19761, 
I; VI, 11765, 18419; IX, 14318, 14617, 20011, 21245, 21386; 

X, 19064, 12922. 

d Nin-gis-zi-da, temple of, built by Gudea in Girsu, Statue 
I, BA, VI, 23 f.; D&c., pi. 37, No. 5; Reisner, TU, 6, VII, 15; 
9 obv, 1; 10, 5; 33, 23, etc.; CT, V, 12912; IX, 14318, 20011, 
21386; X, 12922; XV, 12912; cf. PSBA, XXII, 359, 8. 

d Nin-har-sag, temple of, built by Ur-bau in Girsu, D&c. 
7, 8, III, 8-IV, 2; Gudea, Statue A, I. Galu-babbar of Gishu 
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built a temple for this goddess, CT, I, 96-6-12, 3; Ur-engur, 
OBI , 14. 

d Ninib, temple of, mentioned in dates from the time of Dungi, 
T-DSA, 229; PSBA , XXII, 368; II R., 61, 50c, temple of Ninib 
of Nippur; KB, IV, 154 XXII; temple of Ninib at Calah built 
by Assurnasirpal, King, Annals, I, 209 f.; shrine of Ninib built 
by Sargon, Oyl. 62. 

d Nin-lil, temple of, in Nippur; cf. E-su-ib built by Ur-engur, 
CT, XXI, 6, 90826. 

d Nin-malj, temple of, built by Entemena in Lagas, CT, X, 
86900, 27, 28. 

d Nin-mar ki , temple of, built in Lagas by Ur-Nina, T-DSA, 
4c; D6c., pi. 2 ter , No. 4; ef. E-sal-gil-sa built by Dungi; Reisner, 
TU, 5, III, 18; 101, I, 10; 110, II, 11, etc.; CT, III, 14608; 
V, 12912; X, 12922. 

d Ninni, temple of the goddess Innina; her temple in Erecli 
was built by Ur-engur, CT, XXI, 3, 90006-15; Bur-sin, CT, III, 
12156; mentioned in a date of Naram-sin, BTC, 86, 106, 144; 
CT, VII, 18430, rev. 8; X, 12922, III; cf. E-anna, E-me-ur-ur. 

E-ninnu, temple of fifty, temple of Ningirsu, q. v., Enannatum 
dedicated a mortar in E-ninnCf, D6c. ep., XLV, a mace, CT, V, 
23287; Entemena, D6c., pi. 43-43 bls ; ibid., pi. 5 bls ; D6c. 6p., 
XLVIII; D6c., pi. 31, No. 3; Urukagina, Dec.ep., L,2; Cat Clcrcq, 
II, VIII, No. 1 ; Ur-bau rebuilt E-ninnu called Im-gig shines, D6c., 
pi. 7, 8, III, 5-7 ; ibid., pi. 38; Grudea, Statues A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
I, K, and Cyls. A, B, as well as on many bricks; Dungi, D6c., pi. 
29, No. 3. Uammurabi provided for E-ninnu, CH, III, 46. 
The references in the business documents in Reisner, TU, CT, 
etc., are numerous. 

d Nin-sar, perhaps a temple to this god, was built by Uruka¬ 
gina, D6c. 6p., L, col. 2, end. 

d Nin-sah, temple of, built by Rim-sin, D6e., pi. 41; I R., 3, 
No. X. 

d Nin-si-in-na, temple of, built in the fourth year of Suinu- 
abu, King, LIE, III, 212. 

d Nin-sun, temple of, mentioned in a date, BTC, No. 265. 

E-nir-gal-an-na, temple of the lord of heaven, temple of Istar 
of Erecli, within E-anna, BA, III, 351, 6. 
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E-nj-te, temple of terror, Craig, RT, 58, 20. 

E-ni-te-har-sag, temple of terror of the mountain, PSBA , 
XXII, 365, 25. 

E-nun-mah, temple of the great prince, temple of the god Sin, 
built by Nur-immer, CT, XXI, 29, 30070; Arad-Sin, CT, XXI, 
33, 90032. Nabonidus restored E-nun-mah in E-gis-sir-gal, 
I R., 68, No. 6. 

E-nu-ur-ma, house of figs(?), II R., 61, 31 g. 

d Nu-TUG-MUS-DA, temple of, in Kazallu, in a date of Dungi, 
OBI , 125, 8. 

E-pa, built by Ur-nina in Lagas, D&e., pi. 2 ter , No. 2. E-pa, 
called E-ub-imin, the temple of the seven (heavenly) zones was 
built for Ningirsu by Gudea, Statue D (Dec ., pi. 9), II, Ilf.; 
cf. Statues E and G. From the last inscription it would seem as 
though we had in E-pa a ziggurrat; cf. E-ur-imin-an-ki ; 
Statue I, II, 12 f.; Cat. Clercq , II, VIII, No. 2. 

E-pad-da, Reisner, Hym ., 73, rev. 17. 

E-pad-da-nu-nunuzu, PSBA , XXII, 362, 5. 

E- d pa-gis-gibil-sag, temple of, Reisner, TXJ , 26, XIV, 20. 

E-PA-PAH- d Tas-me-tum, temple of the shrine of Tasmetum, 
HL , 119, obv. 14. 

E- d PAP~suKAL, temple of P, PSBA , XXII, 359, 5. 

E-pa-tu-ti-la, temple of the scepter of life, the temple of 
Ninib in Suanna, the sacred precinct of Babylon, built by Nabo- 
polassar; cf. Weissbach, Miscellen , pi. 8. Cf. E-gis-gar-pa- 
KALAM-MA. 

E-rab-ag-ag, temple of the god En-nu-gi, PSBA, XXII, 
362, 10. 

E-rab-ri-ri, temple of the god En-nu-gi, PSBA , XXII, 362, 9. 

d Ram man, temple of, built in the seventh year of Sumula- 
ilu, King, LIH , III, 215; cf. Adad temple. 

E-rug ?-ga ?-NA?-ki, a shrine of Nabu; cf. Weissbach, Wadi 
Brlsa, p. 40. 

E-sa-bad, temple of the bond of death (?), temple of Gula in 
Babylon, built by Nebuchadrezzar, EIH , IV, 40 f., Wadi Brlsa , 
IX, 33 f., VI, 9 f.; cf. the proper name Ina-silli-E-SA-BAD, 
Strassmaier, Nbn ., 257, 3. See Gula temples. 
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E-sag-as, ziggurrat of Nippur, II B., 50, 6a6: cf. E-im- 

HAR-SAG. 

E-sag-dul, temple of the covered head, II K., 61, 15c. 

E-SAG-GA-AN .... PSBA , XXII, 367, 18. 

E-sag-ila, temple of the high-towering summit, temple of 
Marduk at Babylon. This temple becomes prominent with the 
rise of the First Dynasty of Babylon. It is not mentioned in 
the older inscriptions from the South. But we know from 
Chronicle K I, King, Chr'onicles Concerning Early Babylonian 
Kings , that Dungi the son of Ur-engur invaded Babylon and 
despoiled E-sagila. The temple was rebuilt in the tenth year 
of Zabum, King, LIH , III, 220; Marduk is mentioned as the 
lord of E-sagila and E-zida in Hammurabi’s inscription con¬ 
cerning the rebuilding of E-zida, Bee. de travaux , II, 76 f.; 
King, LIH , III, 186; CH, II, 12; XL, 67, 93; XLI, 50, 51; 
cf. Legend, CT, XIII, 16. Agum-kakrimi returned Marduk to 
Babylon and E-sagila and restored the temple, V E., 33, I, 11 f. 
Marduk-aplu-iddina calls himself the worshiper of Nabu and 
Marduk, the gods of E-sagila and E-zida, BA, II, 258 f., col. ii, 
1; v, 9. Marduk-nadin-sum, contemporary of Salmaneser II, 
presented a seal of bright lapis-lazuli to Marduk of E-sagila, 
Weissbach, Misc ., pi. 6, No. 2. Sennacherib tells us that Suzubi 
robbed the temple E-sagila to gain aid from Elam, Taylor Cyl ., 
V, 5 f. Sennacherib himself took Babylon 689 and the gods were 
taken to Assyria. Esarhaddon restored the temple, I B., 18, 
No. 9; I E., 19, I, 11 f.; III, 22 f.; IV; Layard, 19, No. 1; BA, 
III, 317 f., I, 3 f., II, 18; ibid., 287 f., obv. 36, rev. 6, 17; ibid., 
323, V, 15, VI, 6, 12, VIII, 8; ibid., 351 f., 16 f. Assurbanipal 
completed the work begun by Esarhaddon, III B., 16, No. 5; 
Weissbach, Misc., pi. 7; CT, IX, 6, 7. Samas-sum-ukln took 
an active interest in this temple; cf. Lehmann, pi. I, II, 17; 
V-VII, 7, 8, 22; VIII-X, 11, 16, 17; XVII-XXII, 13, 21, 16, 
56, 66; XXV-XXVII, 5, 9, 10,12, 13; XXXIV-XXXIX, II, 30, 
33. Nabopolassar, ZA, IV, 106 f.; OBI , 81. Nebuchadrezzar, 
EIH, I, 13, 19, etc.; Neb. Wincld., I, 11 f.; Neb. Ball , I. 8 f.; 
V B., 31; Grot., I, 6 f.; I B., 52, No. 3; ZA, I, 337 f.; ZA. II, 
125 f.; I B., 52, Nos. 1, 6, 7; I E., 51, No. 1; ZA, II, 169 f.; 
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ibid., 129 f.; PSBA, XI, 124-30; ZA, II, 137 f.; I R., 51, No. 
2; I R., 52, No. 5; I R., 8, No. 4; ZA, XIX, 114 f.; Wadi 
Brisa , I, 20, la, 19, III, 35, 15, 5; Ila, 1, etc. Neriglissar, 

I R., 67. Nabonidus, I R., 69; I R., 68, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7; V R., 
68; Chronicle ( TSBA , VII, 139-76; BA, II, 248), col. ii. 
Cyrus, V R., 35, 5; TSBA , II, 148; BA, II, 214. Antioclius, 
V R., 66. Arsaces, ZA, III, 146, No. 7. 

References to E-sagila in the religious texts may be found 
by consulting the indices of works on religion. 

E-sag-kal-kur-kur-ra, high-towering temple of the lands, an 
epithet of E-NiNNt, Gudea, Cyl. A, XI, 1 f. 

E-sal-gil-sa, temple of Nin-mar ki , I R., 2, No. II, 4. 

E- d Sibi, temple of the god Sibi, HL, 49, 7; 578 rev. 4; cf. 

II R., 61, 116. 

E-sigise-SIGISE, temple of libations, temple of the Igigi and 
Anunaki, built by Nebuchadrezzar by the wall of Babylon, EIH, 
IV, 7 f. 

E-sikka, perhaps temple of the apsu, II R., 61, 20 a; cf. Br. 
10902. 

E-sil-sir-sir, temple of Bau, built by Gudea, Statue E, II, 18- 
20; VI, 13 f.; Statue H, III, 1 f.; cf. Cyl. A, XXVI, 9. 

d S in, temples of Sin; cf. E-gis-sir-gal, Nannar. HR., 61— 
48 f. ; PSBA, XXII, 359, 3. Assurnasirpal built a temple to 
Sin, Annals, II, 135. 

E-sippara (zimbir), Reisner, Hym ., No. 41, rev. 6. 

E-siRARA ki , temple of Nina, mentioned by Entemena, D6c. ep., 
XLVIII, III, 7; rebuilt by Gudea, Statue I, II, 14-III, 3; Dec., 
pi. 37, No. 3. From this reference we learn that the temple was 
in the precinct of Lagas known as Nina; cf. T-DSA, 144 g; 
E-KISAL- d SIRARA ki -SUM-TA. 

E-su(d)-su(d)-gar-ra, II R., 61, 13 g; cf. Br. 7615 f. 
E-su-si-an-na, temple of heavenly splendor, II R., 61, 16 g. 
E-su-si- d EN-LiL-Li, temple of the splendor of Enlil, II R., 61, 
73c. 

E-su-si-gur-ru-e-ne, II R., 61, 75-76c. 

E-su-si-hus-ri-a, temple clothed with terrible splendor, PSBA , 
XXII, 362, 4. 
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E-sa(b)-ba, Reisner, Hym ., 85, 16. 

E-sa(g)-gi-lid-ru-mil, II R., 61, 5c. 

E-sa(g)-gug(umun)-gud, PSBA, XXII, 365, 26. 

d S a mas, temples of; cf. E-babbara. Pudi-ilu built a temple 
to Samas, King, Annals , I, 3; Sargon built a shrine to this god 
and others, Cyl. 62; cf. II R., 61, 49 f.; BA, V, p. 433, 29 f.; HL, 
49, 25. 

E-sar-bi,. II R., 61, 21 g. 

E-sar-gub-an-na, temple of heaven of splendor, temple of Nana 
in Erech, Assurbanipal, Rassam , VI, 122-24. 

E-sar-ra, 45 Assurnasirpal brought cedars from Mt. Amanus 
for this temple, King, Annals , I, 374. Esarhaddon calls himself 
the favorite of E-sar-ra, BA, III, 287 f., 35; HL , 120, 4; 793, 6; 
Reisner, Hym., 85, 10; Macmillan, BA, V, No. xvi. Craig, RT; 
cf. Martin, Textes religieux, I, index; I R., 70, IV, 1. 

E-se-ri-ga, the ziggurrat of Dur-sar-ukin, Br., 7448; Esar¬ 
haddon restored the cult at this temple, BA, III, 315 f., rev. 41. 
In proper name, HL, 212, 15. 

E-ses-ses-e-ga-ra, temple of Nina built by Dungi, Dec., pi., 
29, No. 4. 

E-sir-gal-an-na, temple in Lagas, II R., 61, 31gh. 

E-siti-du, PSBA, XXII, 367, 17; cf. Br. 5988. 

E-su-bu-lal, II R., 61, 12 b. 

E-su- d EN-LiL-Li, temple of the power of Enlil, PSBA; XXII, 
362, 3. 

£-su-ga-du-du, the ziggurrat of Ur, II R., 50, 18 ab. 

d §U-GU, temple of, Scheil, ES, I, 59 f.; cf. T-DSA, 176a. 

E-su-ib, temple of Nin-lil at Nippur, built by Ur-engur, CT, 
XXI, 6, 90826. 

E-su-lah-ha-tum-ma, temple of Nin-sar, PSBA , XXII, 362, 13. 

E-su-me-du, Reisner, Hym., No. 47, et passim; Craig, RT, 57; 
BA, V, 574. 

E-su-ne, II R., 61, Hi. 

E-su-sig-ga, part of the temple of Nin-sah(?), built by Rim- 
sin, D6c., pi., 41, 35; part of the temple of Nin-e-gal( ?), KB. 
Ill 1 , 96, No. 5. Winckler suggests nudunnu, Br. 4418, in 


Of. Jensen, Kos., and KB , VH, 344. 
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interpreting the names. Is it possible that the eltek sign, Br., 
4442, is meant? Cf. Br. 7155, 7156. 

d Susinak, temple of, cf. Ki-azag-nun-na. 

E-temen-an-ki, temple of the foundation of heaven and earth, 
the ziggurrat of E-sagila. Nabopolassar, OBI, No. 84; Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar, EIH, III, 15 f.; Neb. Wincld ., I, 34, 35; PSBA , XI, 
160, I, 38; V R., 34, I, 53, 54; Grot., I, 39 f.; OBI, No. 85; I 
R., 51, No. 1, I, 23 f.; Wcidi Brlsa, 11a, 13. 

E-temen-ni-il, temple of Nannar in Ur, built by Ur-engur, 
CT, XXI, 7, 90000; ibid., 8, 30051; Arad-sin rebuilt the temple, 
Lenormant, Clioix, No. 67. 

E-ti(l)-la, temple of life, a temple of Gula in Borsippa, 
rebuilt by Nebuchadrezzar, EIH, IV, 54, 55; Neb. Wincld., II, 
41 f.; Wadi Brim, VI, 32 f. 

E-tin-na, temple of life, II R., 61, 19c. 

E-tuk-sit-kur-ra, BA, V, 537. 

E-tu(n)-gal, II R., 61, 12 g. 

E-tur-kalam-ma, temple of the fold of the nations, cf. E-amas- 
kalam-ma; II R., 61, 17 g. In a Hammurabi date, King, LIH, 
238. Samas-sum-ukin, (Lehmann) pi. XXIII; Chronicle of 
Nabonidus, rev., 6 f.; Craig, RT, 19, 14, which shows that this 
was an Istar temple, as does also the JJamnmrabi reference. 

E-ub-a-ra-al-li, temple of the region of the under world, 
PSBA, XXII, 367, 13. 

E-ub-imin; cf E-pa. 

E-ud-dim . . . . , PSBA, XXII, 370, B 10. 

E-ud-gal, BA, II, 481, 17. 

E-ud-gal-gal, temple of Adad in Karkar, Hammurabi, CH, 
III, 57 f.; Reisner, Hym., 73, 15. 

E-ud-ta-as, Reisner, Hym., 73, 18. 

E-ud-ul, abode of Marduk and Sarpanitum, Craig, RT, 109; 
BA, V, 375, 381. 

E-ul-la, temple of Nin-karrag (Gula) in Sippar, rebuilt by 
Nebuchadrezzar, Neb. Wincld., Ill, 13 f.; PSBA, XI, 196, II, 
48 f. ; ZA, II, 169 f., I, 33 f. 

E-ul-mas, temple of Istar-Innina of Agade, built according to 
Nabonidus in the time of Sargon and Naram-sin (IR., 69,11,29 f.). 
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Hammurabi cared for this temple, CH , IV, 45 f. 46 Kurigalzu, 
Esarhaddon, and Nebuchadrezzar, again on the authority of 
Nabonidus, made unsuccessful attempts to find the ancient plat¬ 
form-foundation. The workmen of Nabonidus labored in the 
trenches for three years, but reported failure to locate the old 
foundation. The rains of two millenniums had evidently left no 
traces of the ancient foundation. Here col. ii breaks off. For¬ 
tunately we have a copy 47 of an inscription by Kurigalzu concern¬ 
ing the rebuilding of a temple of Innina, lady of Agade, E-me- 
galam-ma. Was this the ziggurrat or some othar part of E-ul- 
mas? In Weissbach, Wadi Brlsa , col. viii, 5 f., which is unfor¬ 
tunately badly broken, Nebuchadrezzar refers to Istar-Innina of 
Agade immediately after a reference to Istar-Innina of Erech. 
The reference is not to the building of a temple. Nahr el-Kelb , 
col. iii, 13, is a parallel passage, but it is also broken. 

E-ul-mas of Anunitum of Sippar or of Sippar, of Anunitum. 
From col. iii (I R., 69), we learn that Nabonidus found the plat- 
form-foundation of E-ul-mas, together with an inscription of 
Sagaraktias (to be read Sagaraktisur [written bur]ias), son of 
Kudur-Bel. According to this inscription the walls had been in 
ruins since the time of Zabum. From V R., 64, III, 22 f., we 
learn that no king had rebuilt this temple since the time of Sagar- 
aktisurias, that is, for a period of eight hundred years. 

In view of the fact that in col. ii of I R., 69, the goddess of 
E-ul-mas is Istar-Innina, while in col. iii of the same inscription 
her name is invariably Anunitum of Sippar, it seems best to assume 
that different temples are meant. When one reads over the history 
of the two temples as sketched above, this conclusion seems to be 
justified. There is but one reference known to me, where Anuni¬ 
tum, Agade and E-ul-mas are mentioned together, Surpu II, 169, 
170. This may reopen the question of the twin-cities, Sippar and 
Akkad (Agade) of Delitzscli’s Paradies , 209 f.; cf. Hoinmel, 

4«Tlie sign for I§tar in I R., 69, II, 48, is Br. 3050, the xixxi sign, Delitzsch, Lesestiicke 4, 
No. 76, 62 b. The latter sign is never made like ri. Both 76 and 62b are late forms of REC, 
294. Dr. Mode, in his dissertation submitted to the faculty of Semitic Languages of The 
University of Chicago, shows that the sign used in the Code is to be read A§-dar, that is, 
I§tar. 

47 The note on the copy of the inscription reads: (The Inscription) which the scribe 
Nabfi-z6r-li§ir saw on a brick of the bit-akiti which is in Agade, in the seventh month of 
the eigth year of Nabonidus, king of Babylon, and copied. 
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Geo., 341; KAT\ 423. In IV R., 36, No. 1, col. ii, 20 f., there is 
a list of cities of Northern Babylonia, Sippar, Old-Sippar, Maradda, 
Kisallu, Ul-mas, Agade, etc. Jensen in ZA, XV, 219, suggests 
that Ul-mas was the quarter in Agade in which the temple stood. 
Proper names: especially interesting is Ulmasitum, Banke, Per¬ 
sonal Xames , p. 208. 

E-u-nam-ti(l)-la, perhaps the temple of the plant of life, the 
temple of Nin-in-si-na, rebuilt after it had long been in ruins, 
by Arad-sin, CT, I, 96-4—4, 2. Cf. E- d Nin-si-in-na. 

E-unu(g) m , temple of Erech, D6c. dp., L, No, 5. 

E - d Ur as sa Dilbat, temple of Uras of Dilbat, II R., 61, 51c; 
cf. E-I-DE- d A- num. 

E-unu-ni-sag-mab:, PSBA , XXII, 365, 16. 

E-^ uf ^ur .... PSBA, XXII, 370, 11. 

E-ur-imin-an-ki, temple of the seven messengers of heaven and 
earth, the ziggurrat of E-zida, in Borsippa, restored by Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar, EIH, III, 67-69; Neb. Ball (PSBA, XI, 160), I, 39; 
I R., 51, No. 1, I, 27 f. 

E-ur-sag, PSBA , XXII, 370, 3. 

E-uru m , CT, IX, 20011, obv. 16, and in Reisner, TU. 

E-uru+a, a temple(?), Gudea, Cyl. A, XXIII, 30. 

E-uru-azag-ga, the temple of the precinct Uru-azag of Lagas, 
temple of Bau, Dec., pi. 8, IV, 3 f.; temple of Gatumdug, T-DSA , 
140g; cf. II R., 61, 16c, and perhaps ibid., Ha. 

E-uru-na-nam, PSBA, XXII, 365, 24. 

E-us-gid-da, and E-us-gid-da-gid-da, PSBA, XXII, 365, 
17, 18. 

E-u-zu, temple of the seer, 48 PSBA, XXII, 367, 12. 

E- d ZA-MA-MA, temple of Z, in Kis, II R., 61, 52 fg. 

E-zi-ba-ti(l)-la, temple of Gula in Borsippa, rebuilt by Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar, EIH, IV, 52 f.; Xeb. Winckh, II, 44 f.; Wadi Brisa , 
X, 5 f. 

E-zi(d)-da, bit keni, eternal temple, the temple of Nabu in 
Borsippa. Almost always mentioned together with E-sagila . 49 
Cared for by Hammurabi, CH, III, 15; King, LIH , III, 196 f., 

4S That is, the one who knows plants, cf. a-zu, ni-zu, me-zu, in Zimmern, BBR. p. 82. 

49 Only the most important references are therefore given here. 
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192 f., 254. Samas-sum-ukin (Lehmann) see index; BA, II, 
258 f., col. ii. Nabopolassar, OBI, No. 84, I, 18. Nebuchadrez¬ 
zar restored E-zida, EIH, I, 19, III, 36 f.; VII, 5 f.; Xeb. 
Winckl,, I, 14, 31, 36 f.; PSBA , XI, 196 f.; ibid, 160, 161; V 
R., 34, especially I, 55 f.; Grot., especially II, 18 f.; I R., 52, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; I R., 51, Nos. 1, 2; I R., 8, No. 4; Wadi Bvisa, 
I, 20. Neriglissar, I R., 67; PSBA, X. Nabonidus, V R., 63; 
Chronicle, col. ii, 7, 8, 12. Antiochus, V R., 66. E-zida, in 
Calah, built by Assuretililani, I R., 8, No. 3. E-zida in Nineveh, 
PSBA, XXIII, 90. 

E-zi-kalam-ma, temple of the soul of life, temple of Innina at 
^lallab, built by Hammurabi, King, LIH, III, 184. 

E . . . . ZU-GAL-KALAM-MA, PSBA, XXII, 365, 10. 


ASSYRIAN PRESCRIPTIONS FOR DISEASES 
OF THE HEAD 
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65. 

Enuma [ditto] . . . 

-e-bu kimi pisi kimi lapti ina me kasi talas(as) 


tasamid: enuma ditto kit-ni-e ri kk u burasi ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid 

66. 

Enuma [ditto] . . 
tasamid 

. ud.du tahasal tasahal ina me kasi talas(as) 

67. 

Enuma [ditto] . . . 

[sar]-ba-te ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid: enuma 


ditto .... PA NAM 

inib is^BAR.Hus ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid 

68. 

[Enuma ditto] . . . 

pisa(a) rat ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid [: enuma 


ditto] sammuTyjA.APiN.MA.RA ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid 

69. 

[Enuma ditto] sammu ZA .... ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid 


(PI 32.) 

K. 2354 



Reverse 



COLUMN III 

1 . 

Enuma [ditto] . . 
tasamid 

. [ina] isat(?) sar-ba-te ina me kasi talas(as) 

2. 

Enuma [ditto] . . . 

rikkukukri ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid 

3. 

Enuma [ditto] . . . 

tuballal ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid 

4. 

Enuma [ditto] . . . 

kimi hasli tuballal ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid 

5. 

Enuma [ditto] . . 

. [ina me kasi] talas(as) tasamid: enuma ditto 


kankallu se-el-li-bi-nu ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid 

6. 

Enuma [ditto] . . . 

[sar]-ba-te ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid 

7. 

Enuma [ditto] . . . 

ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid 

8. 

Enuma [amelu] . . 

. kakkadi-su i-sah-hu-uh zi sak.ki irassi 
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9. . . . kakkad-su tuzarrab(ab) tu-kas-sa tasamid-ma umu III kam la 
tapattar 


(PI. 33 .) 

10. Enuma ditto ... [X sikli] ku ^sur.man X sikli ku i? u suadi X sikli 
ku burasi X sikli ri ^k u kukri 

11. X sikli ku . . . [X sikli] kimi tig.gal X sikli kimi tig.du X sikli VI 
ka suluppi X sikli sihli 

12. X sikli sikari u-sa damka X sikli kimi liusli estenis(nis) tuballal ina 
sikari talas(as) gur.ma pisa(a) tahasal tasahal 

13. sak.ka.u.kal ina lib J ka telikki(ki) ina me kasi tal^s(as) tuzarrab(ab) 
tasamid-ma ditto 

14. [Enuma] ditto sihli har-tim ri kkukukri uhuli karnani estenis(nis) rat 
ina sikari talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) ditto 

15. [Enuma ditto] ri kkuk tl k r i rikkub ura si rikku ilu NIN IB z i r sammu a si sinni 
tamti ri ^^ u murri estenis(nis) rat ina sikari talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) ditto 

16. [Enuma ditto ] ri kkukukri ri kkuburasi a.dan ri ^kuHAL suluppi lipi kalit 
immeri estenis(nis) rat ina su-sur-ri tuzarrab(ab) ditto 

17. [Enuma amelu] kakkad(?)-su ud da tab ma u zumru-su ikkal-su 
kakkad-su la supsuh(uh) ar isumis.ma.kan.na . . . 

18. [Enuma ditto] . . . tahasal(?) kimi tig.gal kimi tig.du kimi ennini 
estenis(nis) ina sur-sum-mi sikari talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) ditto 

19. [Enuma ditto] . . . pisati(a-ti) ri kkukukri ril ?^ u burasi kimi hasli ina 
sur-sum-mi sikari talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) ditto 

20. Enuma ditto . . . [ §ammu ]haltappani ril £k u kukri ri kkuburasi kimi hasli 
ina sikari talas(as) tuzarrab(ab) [ditto] 

21. Enuma ditto §amm u.i lia m e halpi talas(as) 

tuzarrab(ab) . . . 

(PI 34.) 

22. Enuma amelu kakkad-su ihammat-ma . . . kakkadi-su i-sah-hu-uh 
ana isati kakkadi .... 

23. u sartu nazzitu(tu) tazzazi(zi) §amm u. . . . §a mmu IGUIAi HA §amil 1 , 1 uD(!) 
estenis(nis) rat ina me tuballal kakkad-su te-sir 

24. umu II kan ina kakkadi-su i-pit-tim-[ma] kakkad-su timissi(si) zir 
i? u bi-ni sammuk am -ka-da 

25. §ammu GAR.MAL.MAL §ammu sA.PA la . . . ri estenis(iiis) rat tuballal 
kakkad-su tapasas(as) 
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26. Siptu. Sarat zumrisu al.ddb.ba sarat zumrisu al.dan.ga 

27. sarat zumrisu al.kesda.kesda sarat zumrisu gar.gub.ba tu en 

28. inim.inim.ma sarat kakkadi [al.dub.ba?] gar.gub.ba kesda kan • 

29. Kikittu-su abnu dusi abnu santi abnu ukni abnu .... abnu iGi.HA abrm subi 

30. abnu subi imitti abnu subi sumeli . . . abnu musgarri abnu AS -ditto 

abnu MUH.AS-dl^O 

31. XIII ni-bi-la-nu-ti ina sipat nabasi tasakak(ak) .... -ma sartu 
nazzitu(tu) ik-kal-la 

32. Siptu. AD.TA BA.RA.AN.GI ZI.BA.AN.[na] . . . ZI IM BA RA US MI IA AS 

33. PA AT RI IZ ZA DA KUR.RA HE.TU EN 

34. Kikittu-su: VII ha-ru-bi-e sa iltani telikki(ki) ina isat ur-ba-te tusah- 
har(ar) ina samni tuballal siptu VII-su 

35. tamannu(nu) III-su sarat-su III-su ta-bal-la-si e-nu-ma ta-hal-la- 
su-su III-su ana eli kakkadi-su tamannu(nu) 

(PL 35.) 

36. Siptu I.BI.GI I.BI .... SAK.KI SI SAK.KI SI HE.EN.LAH.GI SAK.KI MA(?) 
SAK.KI MA(?) 

37. HE.EN.LAH.GI . . . . MA AL.LAL I.DI MU.RA.AN.GIN HUL.BI HUL HUL EN 

38. Kikittu-[su]:.kakkad ki.sag.sal.hu kakkad namsabu.sar(?). 

da.nita i? u UD.Hi.iN i ? u gisimmari . . 


39 .sipta III-su ana libbi tamannu(nu) tapasas-su-ma sartu 

nazzitu(tu) ik-kal-la kirri nita lu . . . 

40 . GI LIL SU.GI.E.NE SU.GI 

41 .[VII ha-ru-bi]-e sa iltani telikki ina isati tusahbar(ar) ina 

saman j ? u suR.MAN dami i ? u erini tuballal tapasas-su-ma isalim(im) 

42 .hul.a gar ik [erasure], ma an.si.ir.ta 

43 .ha.ba.ri.es ma.ni.ir.ra an.ni hal.hal.la.ta la gu.gim.ma til.la.ku 

44 .NA( ?)AS DU RU NA AS HU RI NA AH MU UN DI HU NA HA AT.TU.UK TU EN 


45. [iNIM. INIM.MA] SIG. KESDA. KAN 


LI. 46, 47 obliterated 

48. Enuma amelu sarat te p^su ma.gal( ?) i-sah-hu-uh amelu suatu ili-su 
ilu istari-su itti-su zi-nu-u 


49. Kikittu-su: ana pan kakkabu MA h . . a sar sar(?) suluppi kimi 
a .ter tasapak(ak) saman kabli me dispi . . tasakan(an) 
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(PL 36.) 

50. lu.sigisse teppus(us) sir imitti sir hinsa ina eli isati tu-tah-ha sikari 
tanakki(ki) gis.mal gis mulu apin es kit li e 

51. hu. si sa ib-hu sammu si. man sammu , . , malahi itti samni tuballal ina 
pan kakkabi tasakan(an) siptu an-ni-tu III-su tamannu(nu) 

52. at-ta kakkabu mu-nam-mir . . . kirib same(e) ha-it kibrati p * 1 

53. ana-ku pulani apil pulani ina musi an-ni-e pani-ka kan-sa-ku di-ni 
di-in purussa-a-a purus(us) 

54. sammiR 1 annutiR 1 lip-si-su lum-ni seri UD-ma TEPi-su ta-kar 

55. Enuma ditto i? u MAL i? u MULu.A. nu sammu muh.gul.la sammu kur-ka-na-a 
. . . masak(?) uniki la pititi ina kisadi-su tasakan(an) 


56. VI INIM.INIM.MA SIG.KESDA.KAN 

57. Enuma amelu ana muhhi-su me u-[kal] ina ubani-ka rabiti(ti) a-sar 
ineP 1 u-kal-lu tulappat(at) sum-ma sir gis-su 

58. bi-’-su . . [gul]-gul-li-su it-tar-du enuma(ma) gul-gul-la-su te-sir 
bu’sanu sa gul-gul-li-su 

59 .timissi(si) samni tasalah ana muh marsi tasakan(an) tusesib 

usurat ku pahari ina ditto gis(?) muh marsi 

60 . ku.lagar.a timissi(si) samni tasalah ana muh marsi tas- 

akan(an) ku na al ti ip ti 

61 .[umu] III(?) kan tasamid tapatar-ma ku.lagar.a timissi(si) 

samni tasalah ana muh marsi tasakan(an) 

62 .kasi essi telikki(ki) kimi lapti tuballal ana muh marsi mar umu 

I ka,, tasamid tapattar-ma 

63 .-li lil-ki kimi hasli tuballal ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid pan 

marsi tu-gal-lab adi ibalut(?) lal 

64. ... -bat-ma sum-ma sir gis-su-su bi-’-sat ana li-bit kakkadi-su isat 


abniP 1 tasakan(an) 

. (PI 37) 

65. Siptu. Ur-ba-tum ur-ba-tum ur-ba-tum sa-am-tum tiba-am-ma ur- 
pa-ta samta ik-tum im a.an samu 

66. tiba-ma irsitu(tu) samtum(tum) ir-hu nasu sa mili samu tiba-ma naru 
samtum(tum) im-la a^eiu irrisu samu 

67. i? 11 . . sama il samu isi(si)-ma meP 1 samiP 1 li-is-kir i§ u dalti-ma 
luhallip i? u sikkura musu samu 

68. babi-su-nu it-tu liprusu-um-ma sa i-pi-it-ta-ku-nu-si i-ri-is ma-ra 
i-ri-is ma-ra tu en 


column IV 

(1) . la ik-kal-lu-u | (2).ilammi(mi) ana lib lii-pi-e-ti 

tasakan(an) (3) . . . . -nu VII kisri takasar e-ma takasar (4) 
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. . . . ibalut | (5) ... . lum-tu tasakan(an)-ma m$-su ub-bal | (6) 

.umu VII kan tasamid (7) . . . . -na-am tasamid | (8) . . . . 

tasakan(an) | (9) . . . . [ abnu mus]garra abnu DAG.GAz abnu GUG.mar-ha- 
si (10) .... [ abnu JuMUN.PA.UD.DU VIII abni p 1 (11) .... sak.ki II-su 
tar-kas-ma ibalut I (12) .... ri !*k u sua( J u rikku SAL rikkuballukku ( 13 ) 
. ... nu sammuba-ri-ra-tu ina ditto tuballal | (14) .... [4 n ]erini 

rat ina su-sur-ri kakkad-su tasamid (15).-ru sa kakkadi (16) 

. . . . -ba 
(PI. 38.) 

(17) .... (18) .... (19) .... (20) ... tu ... | (21) .... mu. 
un.sir (22) .... tasamid-ma umu III kan la tapattar | (23) . . . . 
-kal ril ^ u HAL (24) .... [umu(?)] ? kan tasamid | (25) . . . rit ina 
samni tapasas tasamid | (26) .... gal zi-su kakkad-su (27) . . . ilit 
ursi(?) rat (28) .... i-be-li | (29) .... kakkad-su tapasas | (30) 


.... im.tu.a gaz (31) .... -ma umu III kan la tapattar | (32) . . . . 
bu-da-su (33) .... ri ^ u kukri (34) . . . zi sa.a (35) .... talas(as) 
(36) .... la tapattar | (37) . . . . ibalut | (38) .... gaz lib (39) 
.... -ru (40) . . . .-sar (41) ... -id | 

[Four or Jive lines wanting]. 

48 . i ? u binu. 

49 .kurunni lu ina karani isatti. 


50. [Enuma amelu sak.Jki.dib.ba irassi zir sammu [hulJ.gil 

51. [Duppi I] kan Enuma amelu muhliu-su isata u-kal 

TABLET II 

K. 2574 

Obverse 

COLUMN i 

(PI. 39.) 

1. Enuma amelu sak.ki.dib.ba Irassi(si) zir sammujjuL.GiL zir sammu 
tigilli 

2. zir §aramu lisan kalbi zir Sammu HAR.sAG zir hab zir sammu A g z [ v lds-sa-ni 
tahasal [tasahal] mal-ma-lis 

3. tuballal ina tabati tar-bak kimi lapti kimi as.a.an a-na pani ta-sap-pah 
*4. ina su-sur kakkad-su tu-gal-lab tasamid-ma ibalut 

5. Enuma ditto kasi sammu a gi ri kku kukri ri ^^ u HAL gab samassammi sa 
. . . kibti 

6. [mal]-ma-lis tuballal sikari u-sa damka rat ana libbi tanadi tusabsal 
sammi an-[nu-ti] tuballal tar-bak tasamid 

7. 1 *? u sur.man r 4 ku asi kani tabi rikku kukri rikku , . BAD rikkubal- 


lukki 
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8. . . [ ri ^ u ] suadu ri kkudi r i rikkujj AL a .dan ri Vkun AL . . . . -sur-ra tar-bak 
kimi lapti 

9. . . . ta-sap-pah ina su-sur [risi-su tu-gal]-lab tasamid -ma ibalut 

10. Enuma ditto zir kal.kasi zir *§ u lagar 

11. §ammu kurbanni ekli estenis(nis) [tahasal].[kimi lapti] kimi 

as.a.an 

12. a-na pani ta-sap-pah.tuzarrab[ab] tasamid-ma ibalut 

13. Enuma ditto §ammu haltappani §amrau .[s amrau ka]-nis-ti sinni 

tamti kibti 

14. sikari u-sa damka rikku.ina sikari tar-bak tasamid-ma 

ibalut 


15. Enuma ditto ril ^ u kukri ri] ^ku, .... sammuk a - n is-ti sinni tamti . . . 

16. kibti estenis tahasal [tasahal].ina sikari tar-bak tasamid-ma 

[ibalut] 

17. Enuma ditto ri ^k u kukri . .... estenis(nis) tahasal 

tasahal kibti sikari u-sa [damka?] 

18. ina sikari ta-la-as.kakkad-su tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma 

[ibalut] 

(PI. 40.) 

19. Enuma ditto ri ^k u kukri ri V:k u HAL(?) .... zir sammu a gi sinni tamti 
ri ^k u ballukki estenis(nis) [tahasal] 

20. tasahal ina sikari tar-bak [kakkad]-su tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma 
ibalut 


21. Enuma ditto ar i ? u gisimmari sa ina.i-nam-zu-zu telikki(ki) 

22. ina ud . da pisa(a) tahasal tasahal ina me kasi talas(as) tasamid 

23. Enuma ditto sammu LID>RU<GAR RAT ina samni tuballal a-kal i? u a-bu- 
ka-tu ana libbi tanadi(di) 

24. siptu. a-ra se-ra II bil ri ^ u burasi zir ki-ib-sa VH-su u VII-su ana 
libbi tamannu sak.ki-su tasamid 


25. Enuma ditto §ammu KUR.KUR ni-kib(?)-ta ina isati tu-kat-tar-su 


26 . ri kkuburasi zir sammu a gi sinni tamti 

27 .ina isati tu-sa-ha-an tasamid-ma 


28 . uh ilu nari estenis(nis) rat 

29 . sak.ki-su tuzarrab(ab) 


30 .sak . ki-su tulappat 

31 .gi sak.ki . . talapat 
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K. 2611, probably the same tablet. 

COLUMN I 

2 . 

3. ina sak.ki-su. 

4. Enuma amelu zi sak.ki [irassi]. 

5. kit-ni-e ljar-tim kimi husli. 

6. Enuma ditto ar isusu-nim pisa(a) tahasal tasahal ina. 

7. Enuma ditto i? u karan selibi sammugu-ba-larn pisa(a) tahasal [tasahal] 


8. itti kimi lapti ina me kasi [talas] . . . 

C PI. 41.) 

9. Enuma amelu zi sak.ki irassi(si) u sim-ma-tu irassi ar i? u . 

10. kit-ni-e gammu haltappani ina sikari mulu.tin.na tar-[bak] . . . 

11. ar §ammu UR.pi.pi i^AN.BAR sinni tamti sammuj^ltappani §ammu KUR. 

KUR. 

12. gu-ur kan salali zikip kani zikip kan salali pir’i i? u balti pir’i i§ u asagi 
lipi( ?) nesi 

13. sammu PAX isu a g a gi § a i na e li kimahhi izzizu(zu) estenis rat ina samni 
tapasas 

14. zir §ammu kutri sikari u-sa damka ina elit ursi rat ina sikari mulu. 
tin.na tar-bak tasamid 

15. Enuma amelu zi sak.ki irassi-ma kata n -su sepa I]: -su i-sam-ma-ma 
DI isuhuluppi ri kku IM . MAN#DI 

16. §ammu su.AN.TAR kimi se.sis kimi husli §ammu haltappani is^aran 
selibi estenis(nis) tahasal tasahal ina sur-sum-mi sikari tar-bak 
tasamid-ma ibalut 

17. ar kan Salali ri kkuburasi §ammu SU.AN.TAR sammu AG . UT sammu DIL>BAT 
kimi tig. du 

18. estenis(nis) tahasal tasahal ina sur-sum-mi kurunni tar-bak tasamid- 
ma ibalut(ut) 

19. Enuma amelu sak.ki-su ikkala-su ina si-pa-ri I-su II-su III-su ta-sum- 
.bar(?) ni-kib-tu ina samni tapasas-su 

K. 2574 

COLUMN II 

1. ku.nik.ib.su.lal abnu mu-sa . . nim dan bi ni ina kisadi-su tasakan- 
(an) ku.ku abnu SAK.Ki ku.ku abnu hulali ina samni tapasas-su 
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2. Enuma zi sak.ki nu-uh-hi gab samassammi dami p 1 ri ^ u kukii ril ^ u diri 
ri kkun AL kasi ta-pa-as 

3. sikari u-sa damka kimi hasli ina sikari tusabsal tar-bak tasamid 

4. Enuma zi sak.ki nu-uh-hi gab samassammi ri ^ u kukri ri kk a HAL 
estenis(nis) tahasal al u-sa kimi hasli 

(Pl. 42.) 

5. ina sikari estenis(nis) tusabsal(sal) ina ? ubatu sur-ri( ?) tasamid-su-ma 
ibalut 

6. Enuma amelu sa sak.ki-su imarasu r ikk u burasi ri ^ u kukri me kimri 
sabiti kibti estenis(nis) ina sikari tar-bak tasamid-ma ibalut(ut) 


7. kasi tusahhar(ar) kibti it-ti-su tuballal ina samni u kurunni tar-bak 
tasamid-ma ibalut(ut) 

8. Enuma amelu sa sak.ki-su isabat-su-ma ikkala-su X kisal kibti X 
kisal kimi hasli X kisal rikkukukri 

9. X kisal kasi X kisal kimi husli X kisal gab samassammi estenis 
tuballal ina sikari ta-la-as sak.ki-su tasamid 

10. a-na . . . .-sa sa.zun lapti me kimri sabiti mal-ma-lis tuballal ina 
kurunni tar-bak tasamid 


11. [Enuma amelu . . . sak.ki-su . . .] isabat-su-ma ikkal-su u i-ar-rum 

12 .ina sikari isatti 

13 . i-ar-rum su.bi.gim.nam 

14 .akala u sikara la i-mah-liar amelu suatu ili-su is-kun-su 

15 .[ina kimahhi] la-bi-ri te-kib-bir-su me ina eli taramak 

16 . tasamid(id) sarat uniki la pititi sarat nabasi talammi(mi) 

takasar 

17. .. pa-ri-is-tu tetimmi pakati itti-su-nu ta-pat-til 

18 . abau uknu abnu KA.Mi.UD.nu ina sak.ki ti -su takasar 

19 .... la tar-sa ni-kib-ta rat ina samni tuballal tapasas-su 


20. [Enuma amelu sak.ki imitti]-su isabat-su-ma eni imitti-su dimti 
u-kal kit-ni-e kimi lapti 

21.estenis(nis) tuballal ina me kasi tar-bak sak.ki-su tasamid-ma 

ibalut(ut) 

22. Enuma amelu sak.ki sumeli-su isabat-su-ma eni sumeli-su dimti 
u-kal kit-ni-e ^ ammu haltappani tahasal tasalial 

(PL 43.) 

23. ina sikari al tusabsal tar-bak sak.ki-su tasamid-ma ibalut 
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21. Enuma amelu SAK.Ki n -su sab-ta-su-ma ena n -su dimti u-kal-la 
kit-ni-e §ammu lialtappani kasi 

25. kimi lapti ba-ba-za husli estenis(nis) ina karpatu KAX \ na kasi tar-bak 
sak.ki x1 -su takasar-ma ibalut(ut) 


26. Enuma amelu sak.ki imitti-su isabat-su-ma eni imitti-su dami u-kal 
kit-ni-e ^ ammu haltappani gassi 

27. i? u asi kimi lapti ba-ba-za husli estenis(nis) tahasal tasahal ina tabati 
tar-bak su.bi.as.a.an 


28. [Enuma] amelu sak.ki sumeli-su isabat-su-ma eni sumeli-su dami 


u-kal.kal hi zu in 

29 . a tar rikku ballukki estenis(nis) tahasal tasahal 

tar-bak ditto 

30 .a 


K. 2611. 

COLUMN II. 


1. i? u SUR.MAN i? u . 

2. i? u ar-gan-nu is^ba-ri-ra-tu. 

3. rubus alpi me kimri sabiti estenis(nis) tasahal [tahasal] ina sikari u-sa 
[tar-bak] .... 

1. ana pani ta-sap-pah kakkad-su tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-ma §amrau si.si 

sammug LMAN . 

5. tanasah(ah) abnu SAK.Ki ina imitti-su tarakas-su §ammu UB.ZAL.LA la gul- 

gul ameluti. 

6. ni-kib-tu zir^ueri sammu A g z i r i? u bi-ni §ammu As.pi.piestenis(nis) te-pi-is 
ina saman i ? u erini tuballal . . . 

7. tapasas-su bal-tu-su-nu ina isati i? u asagi tu-kat-tar-su samni tabi 
sak.ki ti -su tapasas(as) 


8. Enuma amelu sak.ki imitti-su ikkal-su-ma eni imitti-su nap-liat u 
dimti tanakki(ki) kat edimmi-ma sa-ni ilu Istari 

9. ana balati-su i ? u si-hu ^ar-ga-iiu i ? u ba-ri-ra-tu I sikli uh ilu nari sammu 

DIL.BAT 

10. kan salali ina kimi hash tuballal ina sikari tar-bak tasamid: enuma 
ditto sur-sum-mi si-ik-ki sur-sum-me tabati dannati 

11. sur-sum-mi kurunni suluppi ni.tuk.ki I sikli lipi ri kV u kanakti ina 
Ijimeti rat telikki(ki) 
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K. 2611. 

Reverse 

COLUMN III. 

(PI 44.) 

1. Enuma amelu sak.ki sumeli-su ikkal-su-ma eni sumeli-su nap-hat 
u dimti tanakki(ki) suluppi ni.tuk.ki. 

2. §ammu a-si-i Idami 4 u erini ina saman r] 'kk u GiR rat ina karabi kakkabi 
ina se-rim balu pa-tan mar 

3. Enuma ditto gassu bu-rat-tu kimi husli kimi tig.gal kimi tig.du 
kimi kasi 

4. tahasal tasahal ina me kasi tar-bak sak.ki-su eni-su tasamid 


5. Enuma amelu sak.ki isabat-su-ma i-rak i-gas-sa ena n -su nu-up-pu- 
ha kat edimmi-ma 

6. gir.pad.du ameluti tusahhar(ar) rat ina saman erini tapasas-su-ma 
ibalut 

7. Enuma amelu sak.ki isabat-su-ma ultu sit ilu Samsi adi erib ilu Samsi 
ikkal su kat alpi-ma a-si-pu ki sa i-du-u 

8. li-te-ip-pu-us lipi ma sar te.tapasas-su sammu DILtBAX pjg a ( a ) 

9. tahasal tasahal ina me kasi tar-bak kimi. 

tuzarrab(ab) tasamid-su 


K. 2574. 

Reverse 

COLUMN III 

1. [Enuma amelu].zi ih subatu nabasi(?) .... 

2. .... mi ina sak.ki-su u kisadi-su. 

3. [Enuma amelu] . . . SAK.Ki n -su ikkala^-su abnu mu-sa abnu an.bil 

4 .dib.ba abnu AN.BAR sammu A g yj sammiP 1 annuti . . . . 

[estenis](nis) rat 

5 . tuballal-ma sak.ki ti -su enaP^su u kisad-su tapasas-ma ibalut 


(PI. 45.) 

6. Enuma amelu .... edimmu(?) zi sak.ki . . -su ki i ? u erini ki 

i? u SUR.MAN 

7. X sikli rikku ... [X sikli] ri kk u iM.m x sikli i^dup-ra-nu X sikli 

ri H u SAL 

8. X sikli ri kk u .... [X sikli] ri kkusuttuplali X sikli ri Vk u burasi X sikli 
rikku kukri 
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9. X sikli kani [tabi?X sikli kasi]X sikli ri kk u HAB X sikli hab husli 

10. X sikli zir.damki X sikli kit-[ni]-e(?) 

11. [X sikli]asi [X sikli tig.gal]X sikli tig.du estenis(nis) tahasal tasahal 


12..-sur kimi as.a.an 

13.sak.ki ij: -su tasamid-ma ibalut 


14. Enuma ditto ri kku.rikku AN .BAR A . DAN rikku eAL kankalli . . . 

15. lipi kalit . . . tasahal ina su-sur-ri tasamid(id)-ma [ibalut] 

16. Enuma ditto gab [samassammi] .... kibti kimi hasli ina sur-sum- 
me sikari talas(as) .... 

17. Enuma amelu sak.ki . §ammu UR.Pi.Pi zir §ammu lisan [kalbi] 

18. zir sammu gAR.[mAL.MAl] . . . Sll zil' §ammu asi zir sammu. 

19. ku turti .... KU sinuntie u akal i? u bi-ni-ti A.DAN §ammu si. 

20. rikku ]^ u p r j ... zir sammu^x-par-ri k as i isuasagi ta-pa-as . . . 

21. sammiP 1 annuti [ina] urudu.sin.du tu-kal-lu sammiP 1 sa-su-nu ma-la- 
a ka-lu-u-ti(?) 

22. estenis(nis) tuballal . . . [ina sur]-sum(?)-mi sikari ta-la-as tu-gal- 
lab samni tapasas(as) VII-su tarakas-su-ma 

23. ina umi IVkam SA sak.ki- su ta-ma-has-ma ibalut(ut) 

24. Enuma ditto zir sammu . . . sammu PI>PI tahasal tasahal ina me ta-la- 
as tasamid 

25. Enuma ditto ku turtip u ] . . rat ina sikari ta-la-as tasamid 
(PL 46.) 

26. Enuma amelu sak.ki.dib.[ba] irassi ena i;[ -su i-bar-ru-ra sera n -su 
i-sam-ma-mu-su 

27. ubarrak-su lib- . . . kata^-su u sepa TI -su u-sam-ma-ma-su u-zak- 
ka-ta-su 

28. bir-ka-suan- . . -e ta-ta-na-ah amelu suatu mursu balu balati isbat-su 

29. i-dan-nin-su . . mursi-su la arku hi.ka sa sikari urudu.sin.du sami 

30. i? u bi-nu sammu .... hashur abi sammu PI>PI z i r isugnni ana libbi 
tanadi tusabsal 

31.ib GiBis-su-ma uhuli karnani(?)P 1 kadut gar.rin.na . . si ir . . . 

K. 2611 

COLUMN IV 

1. sammugrgx sammug I<MAN RAX j lia dami isPerini tuballal tapasas-ma 
ibalut 

2. Enuma amelu SAK.KI.DIB.BA irassi sammugj.gj sammug IiMAN sammu TAR> 
. . . ki nu te 

3. hashur abi ^^laltappani sammiP 1 annuti estenis(nis) ta-pa-[as] 
. . . . -ru tu-sab-sal 
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4. ta-sa hal X sikli dispi J ka samni hal-sa ana libbi tanadi ana ku- . . 
tasapak-ma ibalut 

5. Enuma ditto ^ammus^s! §ammug I>MAN z i r isu^iui z j r sammu TU>LAL 

6. estenis rat ina karani sur ba-lu pa-tan isatti-ma ibalut(ut) 

7. Enuma ditto rikkiP 1 kalama-su-nu ina karani sur u kurunni tu-la-bak 
tusabsal(sal) ta-sa-hal 

8. X kisal dispi J kani samni hal-sa ana libbi tanadi(di) [tas(?)]-ta-hi-ta- 
su-ma ibalut(ut) 

9. Enuma ditto §ammu lialtappani sammu KURiKUR uliuli [karnani] . . . 
balu pa-tan isatti n -ma ibalut(ut) 

10. Enuma ditto sammugj^! sammug UIAN z j r .tusabsal( ?)(sal) 

11. tasaljal X kisal dispi J ka ..... . 

12. Enuma ditto sammugi.si ar isusuni. 

(PL 47.) 

13. estenis tahasal tasahal .... 

14. Enuma ditto hashur a-[bi ?] . . . 

15. Enuma amelu sak.ki .(16) abuu AN.BiL .] 

17. Enuma ditto . 

18. 

K. 2574 

COLUMN IV 

1.(2). P 1 an-nu-[ti] . . . . (3) . . . .sag ilu Marduk 


4. [Enuma amelu] sak.ki. isabat-su-ma ena II -[su] . . 

5. . . . rat ina . 

6. [Enuma amelu]sAK-Ki-su lu sa imitti [lu sa sumeli] 

7 . ri a-pa-a abnu mu-sa . 

8. [Enuma amelu] sak.kip l su zi . 

9. . . [kit]-ni-e harp 1 . 

10. su.sir.mi . 

11. [Enuma] amelu sak.ki . [is]-sa-nun-du . . . 


12. sikaru tabu isattuP 1 . 

(PL 48.) 

13. [Enuma amelu].tas-su a ri a ri a liam amelu ta . . . 

14.ina saman i ? u erini tuballal tapasas-ma .... 


15. [Enuma amelu] .... r^su ikkaluP^su kat ediimiii-ma i ? u si-hu i ? u ar- 
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16. §ammu.kibti(?) tahasal tasahal ina me kasi tar-bak tasamid-su 

17. Enuma [amelu].[ultujsit ilu Samsi adi massarti namari ikkal- 

su ur-rak imat 

18. Enuma amelu.ana libbi isasi(si?) kat edimmi-ma sa-ni-e ilu 

Is-tar imat 

19. Enuma amelu. gal hal irsi la i-na-as-si imat 

20. Enuma amelu sak.[ki] . gal isasi(si) sa sak.ki-su . 

21. An-nu-turn. sak.ki.dib.ba he.en. 

22. Sum-ma sak.ki.dib.[ba kat]edimmi-ma ina zumurameli il-ta-za-az-ma 
la ippattar 

23. Duppi II kan [Enuma] amelu muhhu-su isata u-kal 

24. Ekal m As-sur-bani-[apli sarru rabu sarru dannu sar matu Assuri] ki 
sa ilu Xabu u ilu Tas-me-tum uzna 11 ra-pa-as-tu is-ru-ku-su (etc.) 

TABLET III 

K. 2566 
Obverse 

COLUMN i 

(PI. 49.) 

1. Sum-ma sak.ki.dib.ba kat edimmi-ma ina zumur ameli il-ta-za-az-ma 
la ippattar 

2. ina pani si-in-di u sipti la ipparas(as) 

8. kur.gi.hu bu-u-ra ta-da-ba-ah dami-su ur-us-su mu-se-rit-ta-su 

4. lipu-su u ki-il-pa sa pi-sur-ri-su telikki(ki) ina isati tusaljliar(ar) 

5. ana libbi dami ^"erini tuballal-ma siptu su.si hul.gal nam.^iulu. 
gisgal.lu.ge III-su tamannu(nu) 

6.p * l 2 3 su u minima ma-la sum-su talapatP ] -ma i*na a-ali 

SAK.KI.DIB.BA U GABA.ZI 

7. [Siptu. su.si hul.gal nam].mulu.gisgal.lu ti-ri[-is] u-ba-ni a-me-lu-ti 
lim-nu 


8 .ge: e-gir-ru-u lim-nu sa ni-si 

9 .: ar-ra-tu ma-ru-us-tu sa ili u ilu Istari 

10 .e-te-ik i-te-e sa ilaniP 1 

11 .ma( ?)-har-su-nu sinnisatiP 1 i-tal-lu-ki 

12 .-su-nu. 


COLUMN II 


1. kima ma-lii. 

2. kima meP 1 ra-mi-[ku-ti ?] 

3. amdumlttitiP 1 innamaru . 


[i]-na-at-ta-la la 
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4. sa ina i? u kakki iddakufP 1 lu] ina na-me-e innaduP 1 isbat-su 


5. Enuma amelu kat edimmi-ma isabat-su-ma kat ili u ilu Istari eli-su 

ik-kim. 

6. ne.za.za dub [kuJ.nik.ib su.lal ku sahi sarat kalbi salmi(?) .... 

7. abnu BiR abnu mu-sa saman kur.ra tuballal ina isati takasar( ?)-su . . . . 


8. Siptu ilu IMINA.BI KI . . DA GAN IMINA.BI DINGIR.BABBAR NAM. 

9. NAM.BA.LUH .... U.ME.LUH NAM.MU.UN.DA. 

10. NAM.MU.UN.DA . . LAL.E: AL.LI.MA.DA .... 

11. DINGIR.EN.KI LUGAL . . . GE: DINGIR.SILIG.MULU.SAR DU NUN.[KI.GA.GE] 

12. NAM.MU.UN.DA . . . . Ri: ZI AN.NA IJE.PA ZI [KI.A HE.Pa] 

13 .SAK.KI.DIB.BA .... 


TABLET IV 

S. 950 
Obverse 

{PL 50.) 

1 .GAM LIL . . UD.DA .... 

2 .ina saman i^erini tuballal. 

3 .zir §ammu liar-ra nu mu su pisa(a) rat III-su .... 

4 .ku-zu-u tapasas .... 

5. . . . Sammu har-ru zir ni pisa(a) rat ina me tuballal . . . 

6. ku-zu-u tapasas za-ku-ti-su tasarah(ah) sammu^j! i na saman i ? u erini 
tuballal . . . 

7. Enuma amelu kakkad-su imarasuP 1 mat-ku-ti saini . . saman sahi 
tabti kimi hasli ina gir.pad.du sa immeri tusahbar(ar) . . . 

8. tuzarrab(abl) pissati rat ina samni tapasas.us hul gil su(?) 

a ku mar kimi husli .... 

9.immeri estenis(nis) tusahhar(ar) rat mar ru- . . . ru abnug a . 

bi-i estenis(nis) tusabsal rat ina samni tapasas . . 

10 .tapasas §ammu KUR.RA rat mar kadut sikani ina me suluppi 

. . . lal is pa-hi-si bil-lu himeti 

11 .rat mar i ? u nu-ur-ma(?)-a rat mar rubus seni ina sikari 

talas(as). rat 

12. [Enuma amelu] kakkad-su imaras matku . . kakkad-su tuzarrab(ab) 
kit-ni-e rat X sikli a.dan .... rikku # . 

13. ... ubuli karnani r[ ^ u kukri ri kku burasi ana lib-bi tanadi(di) ina 
tabfiti tuballal . . . tasamid-ma ibalut 
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14. [Enuma ditto] tabat a-ma-ni . . . abnu ga-bi-i estenis(nis) tu-sa-malj 
.... bil.la tuballal tasamid-su-ma umu III kan la tapattar 

15. ... sinati(?) essetu timissi(si) . . sin dami e-ri-ni tapasas umu V kan 
sammi annfiti-ma mar tasamid-su-ma ibalut 


16. Enuma ditto bur.nun us nun(?) us sa §ammu § # bar isunurmi aban 


suluppill(?) .... sammu^xjR.RA 

17. §aramu NU.LUH.HA §ammu zi-ba-a ina abnu ur-si rat . . sin dami e-ri-ni 
tapasas.ibalut 


18. Enuma ditto . . bil . . sa alpi ina tabati dan.ga talas(as) umu 
III kaa . 


19.tasakan(an) §amm UH AB aban suluppi tusalihar(ar). rat 


20. [Enuma ditto i? u Nu].UR.MA e mi ur ta §ammu zi-ba(?)-a(?). 

-ma ina isati tu-sa-ha-an 

21. . . kakkad-su timissi(si) takasar.tapasas tasamid-su-ma 

ibalut 


22. [Enuma] kakkad-su imarasuP * 1 


Reverse 

1 . 

2 . 


3. Enuma ... -si tahasal tasahal. 

4. Enuma ditto abnu lid.bil telikki kakkad-su timissi(si) 


5. Enuma amelu kabal kakkadi-su uliammat-su muhhu-su 

6. Duppu IV kan Enuma amelu muh^u-su isata u-[kal] 


TRANSLATIONS 

TABLET I 

K. 2854 
Obverse 

COLUMN i 

(Plate 23) 

1. When a man’s brain (as it were) contains fire, (and) myalgia 1 afflicts 
the temples and smites the eyes (so that) his eyes are affected with dim- 

Isa.zi. Since SA=buanu ‘muscle’ ‘nerve,’ and zi=sanaku ‘to press,’ the group evi¬ 
dently refers to pain in the nerves round the temples. 
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ness, 2 cloudiness, 3 a disturbed appearance, 4 with the veins bloodshot, 5 
shedding tears: pound 6 one-third of a ka of sihlu with a pestle 7 until 
thou hast strained it; add one-third of a ka of sak.ka.u.kal 8 thereto (and) 
knead it in an infusion of cassia, press, 9 bind it on, (as a poultice) and do 
not take it off for three days. 

5. Knead one-third of a k a of kitni 10 (and) one-third of a k a of turnip 
flour 11 in an infusion of cassia, press, bind it on, and do not take it off 
for three days. 

6. Knead kitni, h art i m, 12 kukru, “horned” alkali in beer, and do 
the same. 

7. Mix myrrh, salt of eme.sal.lim 13 together (and) bray them in 
butter (and) [anoint] his eyes [therewith]. 

8. Knead one-third of a ka of sihlu, one-third of a ka of ashes(?) 
from an oven, 14 ten shekels of ... 15 as in an infusion of cassia, press, 
bind it on, and [do not take it off] for three days. 

2 Birratu, probably connected with b a r a r u // ikkillum, i.e., from the verb e k 6 1 u 
‘be dark.’ WAI, V. 28, g, h, 62. The root occurs on PL 27, 1.12, and PL 46, 1. 26, 6naII- 
su ibarrura. 

Hpitu; cf. up ft, ‘cloud’ and uppft ‘cloudy.’ 

Hsitu; cf. esft ‘ to trouble.’ 

&Hartinnu; cf. ‘small worms,’and for gukftnft( = kukftnu, Muss-Arnolt, 

p. 925, ‘ a disease of the eyes,’ with another meaning of ‘some animal of lower order,’ there 
being a‘kukanu of the ground’); cf. the Aram. fcOp^lp k a worm.’ It is not too speculative, 
I think, to suppose that the veins of bloodshot eyes were compared to small red worms. 

P b. V 

fi Putut, imperative from a word . Cf. Syria c ‘ marcidus,’ ‘ tenuis.’ 

7 abnuHAR.HAR = 6 r[ ft ] , Brunnow, No. 8584. The translation ‘ pestle’ is conjectural. 
8 For another passage containing this group, see PL 33,1.13. 

9 SAR-ab, probably tu zar r a b (cf. Pl. 31,1. 631 u-uz-za-r ib). Frank, in his article 
in ZA, XX, p. 431, for sAR-ab(?), PI. 28,1. 43, would read tukabba b. It is, however, pos¬ 
sible that tugallab (36, 63; 39,4,9; 45, 22) is the equivalent. 

ioKitni, which Kuchler (Assyr.-Bab. Medizin , p. 147) compares with the Targumic 

.. 5 . f .’. 

^tS^p i some kind of fruit with husks. Compare also the Arabic , farinaceous 

grains such as lentils, etc. 

UFor 1 a p t i see Kuchler, ibid., sub voce. 

«, p 

i 2 Hart(t, d)im or har.tim, doubtful. Cognate possibilties are ‘ zizyphns’(?) 

P U V 

and j 1 u ‘chickpeas,’ but neither is probable. It is unlikely that it is the equivalent 

v ^ 

of fl?r- ‘mustard’ (with change of l to mL as this is probably to be found in sammu j iar . 

dinnu (Delitzsch, HWB, p. 289). 

I'lTftbat eme.sal.lim ‘salt of tongue-sa 11 i m ,’ to be mixed as an ointment, 
possibly borax. 

14 la uncertain, but charcoal is a common ingredient in poultices. 

15®I.KA ax(?) or tab ka-an . . . Cf. Pl. 46, 1. 29 hi.ka 5 a bi. 
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10. After these poultices, ten shekels of si hi u.he shall add 

salt (and) wine-water without touching them, in bread, and eat (it): beat 
up 16 . . . . in sesame wine, and let him drink it. 

PI. 24. 

13. For one day fire. 

14. Ten shekels of the bar. hus- fruit .... pound up (and) strain; 
in an infusion of cassia . . [knead] . . . 

LI. 17-41 are so mutilated as to give no connected sense. There are 
frequent directions to “ knead up in an infusion of cassia, press, (and) 
bind on without removing until three days have passed,” with the men¬ 
tion of honey, milk, etc. 

COLUMN II 

(PL 26.) 

1. Pound up (and) strain cassia (and) billu, 17 knead them up in beer- 
yeast, 18 press, bind on, and do not take off for three days. 

2. Beat(f) 19 the seeds of liound’s-tongue 20 (and) its leaves, let the juice 
thereof ferment in a BUR.zi-vessel, leaving it until it rises (?) (and) the 
. . , 21 swells (?), 22 pulp in a xi.is of copper (and) apply. 23 

4. Pulp . . .-plant, hu. si. sa ibhu, 24 lard, kanaktu, suttuplalu, 
seeds of the si.Di.-plant. a tooth (?) of salt, tamarisk, mastakal-seeds, 
hound’s tongue(?), a branch of tamarisk, salt of eme.sal.lim, ninu-plant, 
dark Tix.TiR-plant as much as the swollen 25 eyes will hold . . . , washing 

l 6 PA-as. Either we must read tamahas(as) ‘thou shalt beat up’ or pa-as (an 
imperative from a verb p a su), similar to tapas (PI. 41, 1. 2) with which the Heb. CHD 
‘ to squeeze together ' may be compared. 

17 On billu or pillu,cf. Kuchler, p. 140. 

18 Sursummu, Kiichler’s suggestion ( ZA , I, p. 309) ‘ Hefe, Satz des Weines,’ is the 
most probable. The connection of this root with that of rusumtu * 1 2 marsh,’ would point 
to some moist substance, and the instance given by Scheil (Recueil de Travaux , XXIII) 
ina sursummi eputi (which he translates ‘dans un pot & cuire’) is probably to be 
explained as yeast for baking. 

19 Tup a sa, or perhaps tupasasasu. The former may perhaps be connected with 
pasu ‘to be white.’but the text being doubtful, no reliance can be placed on this word. 
In the second case, we must refer the root to Hithpo'el ‘to be dashed in pirces.’ 

2 °sammui jg a n k a 1 bi ‘hound’s tongue,’ identified with the cynoglosson, narcotic in 
its effects. 

21 Tu s ahh at (t,d). The word occurs in the phrase sahit karani (Briinnow, No. 
5011), and three times in the Babylonian letter BM, No. 65,387 (Late Babylonian Letters , 
No. 38) isuk aranu ina panatua sahit(t,d), etc. 

22 II, 2 of abalu = ‘be full.’ See Delitsch, HWB, p. 6, under bltf andabl u t u m . 

23 mae = s a k a n u (Brunnow, No. 5820). 

21 According to K. 61, 1. 24, it is the name of a plant (Kuchler, p. 114). 

25K asu ti: Delitzsch, HWB, p. 324, gives kasu as a synonym for sutabrfl. 
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his eyes in “homed” alkali until the tears are stayed . . . (?) 26 his 
poultice thou shalt take; after it , without loosing it. 27 Then boil 
an infusion of sunu 28 -wood, putting it into a kan.sar (?)-vessel (and) 
anoint his head there with when the star approaches in the morning, boil 
an infusion of sunu-wood, bind the poultice round his head; his head 
. . . , fasten with a variegated hair (or thread), . . . pour oil on his 
head; make him remain in a house which has a roof(?); for three days 
this shalt thou do. 

10. [When a man’s] head throbs, 20 mix [together] clay, lime, “horned” 
alkali of in.dar, powdered bones, “horned” alkali, rancid oil, and fish 
oil; fumigate his head with a thorn fire. 

(PI. 27.) 

12. [When a man’s brain(?)] holds fire, and his eyes are dim, contain¬ 
ing blood, grind (and) strain one-tliird of a ka of sihlu, knead it [in an 
infusion of cassia], compress his head (and) bind it on, and do not 
remove for three days. 

14. [When ditto], knead . . . one-third of a ka of ground meal in 
wine-water, compress his head (and) bind it on, and do not remove for 
three days. 

(LI. 15-50 are mutilated but prescribe certain poultices , etc., to be 
made from milk and other ingredients). 

(PI. 30.) 

51. [When ditto], knead ... in an infusion of cassia, press, (and) 
[bind on] . . . 

52. [When ditto], knead ... in an infusion of cassia, press (and) 
[bind on] . . 

[When ditto], knead ... in an infusion of cassia, press (and) [bind 
on] ... 

[When ditto], knead in yeast of beer, press (and) [bind on] . . . 


26 Te-ki-tu means ‘weakness,’ but the transliteration is difficult and the sense is not 
certain. 

27 La tapattar-su has been accidentally omitted from the transliteration. 

v ' * PP JV 

28 Sunit, the nearest Semitic word is the Syriac ‘vitex agnus castus,* but 

inasmuch as it is some decoction to be rubbed on, the meaning is probably to be sought in 
one of the willows. Salicine, made by treating the bark of Salix alba , and other species of 
Salix and Populus , is especially recommended in acute rheumatism (Squire’s Companion to 
the British Pharmacopeia , 15th ed., p. 359). 

29NE.NE IM. This phrase occurs again in K. 2354, col. ii, 1. 61 (PI. 31), Enuma amelu 
lkakkad]-su ne.ne im tuzarrab( ab'). It is still doubtful whether xe.ne.im is a whole 
word, or whether IM hore = tittu ‘clay.’ On K. 2462 the phrase Enuma amelu ke im 
u g a n a . . . is found. 
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55. [When ditto], thou shalt wash KUR-plant in an infusion of cassia, 
pound (and) strain one-third of a ka of bar.hus . . . , knead in an infu¬ 
sion of cassia, bind on his head and breast. 

57. When [ditto], mix . . . ground meal (and) knead in an infusion of 
cassia (and) bind on. 

58. When [ditto], knead . . . ground [meal] in an infusion of cassia, 
press (and) bind on, and do not remove for three days. 

59. When ditto, mix . . . two ka each, (and) knead in an infusion of 
cassia and beer, and do the same. 

60. When ditto, knead . . . supalu 30 in oil of bu.di(?) and an infu¬ 
sion of cassia, and do the same. 

(PL 31.) 

61. When a man’s [head] burns, press clay, 31 knead wheaten flour in 
an infusion of cassia, (and) bind on for fifteen (v. five) days. 

62. When . . . grind and strain . . . ud.da.di.di, 32 and knead in an 
infusion of cassia (and) bind on for three days. When .... his head 
(v. the middle of his head), press the caper, knead earth in an infusion 
of cassia, anoint with oil (and) bind on. 

64. When [a man’s] head . . . , knead ashes from an oven and ground 
meal in an infusion of cassia (and) bind on his head. 

65. When [ditto] . . . , knead white flour and turnip flour in an infu¬ 
sion of cassia (and) bind on. 

When ditto, knead kitni (and) cypress in an infusion of cassia and 
bind on. 

66. When ditto, grind (and) strain . . . ud.du, (and) knead it in an 
infusion of cassia (and) bind on. 

67. When [ditto], . . . sarbatu-wood 33 thou shalt knead in an infu¬ 
sion of cassia (and) bind on. When ditto . . . , knead the fruit of the 
bar.hus in an infusion of cassia (and) bind on. 

68. [When ditto], bray white . . . (and) knead it in an infusion of 
cassia (and) bind on. [When ditto], knead MA.APiN.MA.RA-plant in an infu¬ 
sion of cassia (and) bind on. 

69. [When ditto], knead . . . -plant in an infusion of cassia (and) 
bind on. 


30 See L&w, Pflanzennamen, 279. 31 See n. 29. 

32 For another instance of ud.da.di.di, see Kuchler, Assyr.-Bab. Medizin , p. 107. 
33 On sarbatu cf. Kuchler, Assyr.-Bab. Medizin , p. 127. 
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K. 2354 

Reverse 

COLUMN III. 

(PI 32.) 

1. When [ditto] ... in fire(?)of sarbatu-wood knead in an infusion 
of cassia, (and) bind on. 

2. When [ditto] . . . knead kukru in an infusion of cassia, (and) 
bind on. 

3. When [ditto] . . . mix, knead in an infusion of cassia, (and) 
bind on. 

4. When [ditto] . . . mix . . . (and) ground meal, knead in an 
infusion of cassia, (and) bind on. 

5. When [ditto] . . . knead [in an infusion of cassia], (and) bind on 
When ditto, mix kankallu (and) sellibinu in an infusion of cassia, 
(and) bind on. 

6. When [ditto] . . . sarbatu-wood knead in an infusion of cassia, 
(and) bind on. 

7. When [ditto] . . . knead in an infusion of cassia, (and) bind on. 

8. When [a man] . . . his head is bent, with pain gripping his tem¬ 
ples .... compress his head, squeeze (?) (it), 34 and bind on, and do not 
remove it for three days. 

(PI 33.) 

10. When ditto . . . . mix together [ten shekels] of powdered sur.man- 
wood, ten shekels of powdered suadu-wood, ten shekels of powdered 
cypress, ten shekels of powdered kukru, ten shekels of powdered . . . . 
[ten shekels] of flour of tig.gal, ten shekels of flour of tig.du, ten shekels 
(and) six ka of dates, ten shekels of sihlu, ten shekels of sweet usa-beer, 
ten shekels of h us lu 35 -flour; thou shalt knead it in beer; grind and strain 
white gur.ma; of sak.ka.u.kal therein one-third ka take, knead in an 
infusion of cassia, press (and) bind on, and ditto. 

14. [When] ditto, bray s ih 1 u, h a r t i m, kuk r u, (and) ‘‘ horned ” alkali 
together, knead in beer, press, ditto. 

15. [When] ditto, bray together kukru, cypress, nin.ib, seeds of 
thyme 36 “ sea-tooth,” myrrh; knead up in beer, press, ditto. 

34Tukassa, see Kiichler, p. 4, 1. 6. 

35Kiichlor (comparing xbisirn.p. loi, says it is “ eine mahlbare Getreideart.” 

36ASI = and ] A. (?). 

- T 
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16. [When ditto], bray together kukru, cypress, a.dan of hal, 
dates, suet from the kidney of a sheep, (and) press in a susurru, 37 ditto. 

17. [When a man’s] head .... and his body pains him, his head not 
being appeased, a sprig of Mis.MA.KAN.NA-wood . . . 

18. [When ditto] . . . grind, knead together tig.gal flour, tig.du 
flour, (and) enninu-flour with yeast of beer, press, ditto. 

19. When [ditto], white(?). . . , knead kukru, cypress, (and) ground 
meal in yeast of beer, press, ditto. 

20. [When ditto].knead haltappanu-plant, kukru, cypress, 

(and) ground meal with beer, press, ditto. 

21. When ditto, knead the plant.in snow-water, press, . . . . 

(PL 34.) 

22. When a man’s head burns and . . his head is . bent, his head 
[being as if?] on fire, and the standing hair stands up, bray together the 
plants . . . , igi.ma.qa (and) ud(?), mix them in water, (and) bind his 
head (therewith); after two days untie (it) from his head, wash his head; 
bray together tamarisk seeds, the kamkadu-plant, the gar.mal.mal- 
plant, the SA.PA-plant . . . , mix them, (and) anoint his head (therewith). 

26. Incantation: The hair of his body breaketh(?), the hair of his 
body is stiff, the hair of his body riseth, the hair of his body standeth up. 
Perform the incantation. 

28. Prayer for when the hair of the head [breakethf], standeth up 
and riseth. 

29. Ritual for this: dusu-stone, sail tu-stone, lapis lazuli, . . . igi. 
HA-stone, subu-stone, subu “of the right,” subu “of the left” . . . . 
musgarru-stone, As-ditto-stone, MUH.AS-ditto-stone, 13 nibila nuti(com¬ 
ponents ?) thread on scarlet wool . . . and the hair which is standing on 
end shall be restrained. 

32. Incantation: 38 .Perform the incantation. 

34. Ritual for this: Take seven carob-pods from the north and reduce 
them (to ashes) in a willow-fire, mix them with oil, repeat the incantation 
seven times, three times his hair three times pluck out; as thou pluckest 
it out, repeat the incantation three times over his head. 


37Susurru occurs four times elsewhere in this series in the passages, Pi. 37, 1. 14 
ina susurri ka.kka d - su tasamid, PI. 39,1. 4 ina susur kakkad-su tu gal lab; 
1. 9, ditto; PI. 45,1.15 in a susurri tasamid. 

38 The Sumerian is difficult and I cannot make connected sense of it. 
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{PI. 35.) 

36. Incantation:—.may my(?) temples be clean, may my(?) 

temples be clean.resisting (?) its evil; evil, evil. Incantation. 

38. Ritual [for this] .... [take] . . the head of a Ki.SAG.SAL-bird, 

the head of a locust .... UD.iji.iN-wood, palm-tree.the 

incantation three times thereon repeat, anoint him and the hair which is 
standing on end shall be restrained; a lamb . . . 

40. ..... . ? 

41 .[seven] carob-pods from the north reduce in fire; with oil 

of sue.man- wood, the sap of the cedar mix (them, and) anoint him and 
he shall recover. 

42 . 39 Perform the incantation. 

45. [Prayer] for when the hair riseth. 

{LI. 46-47 obliterated.) 

48. When the hair of a man’s moustache(?) droops much, 40 the god 
and goddess of that man are angry with him. 

{PI. 36.) 

49. Ritual for this: pour.dates (and) A.TER-meal before 

the star mah; set an offering of oil of . . , honey-water (and) . . 

. . ; offer a sacrifice; present flesh of the‘right’ (and) hinsa-flesh by 
fire, pouring out a libation of beer . . . mix ....(?), hu.si of ibhu, 
si.man- plant, . . . malalii, with oil. Set it before the star (and) recite 
this incantation three times. 

52. u O thou star that givest light . . . amid the heavens, survey¬ 
ing the world, I n., son of n., this night before thee do homage; judge 
thou my cause, grant thou my decision; let these herbs remove my ill.” 
When dawn rises (?), . . . his moustache(?) 41 

55. When ditto .... MAL-wood, MULU.A.xu-wood, MUH.GUL.LA-plant 
kurkanu-plant 42 .... put the skin(?) of a virgin kid on his neck. 

56. Six prayers for when the hair rises. 


39 The Sumerian is difficult, and I cannot suggest any translation. 

Perhaps read ma.gal = r a b i s. 

T a k a r can hardly be connected with ‘ to root out.’ 

42Kurkanft = Las?‘ crocus sativus’ (see Stuck, Astralmythen, 1,5, on the Arabic). 
The Syriac ^5 lw*- ‘curcuma long.,’ saffron, sammu Kurkanft is equated (WAL II, 
42 a,b, 15 and e,/, 79) with sapalginu, which appears etymologically to*be connected with 


s' <J s' s' 
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57. When a mail retains water on his skull, thou shalt press the place 
which contains the water with thy forefinger, (and) if the flesh of his 
neck (?) 43 is fetid .... of his cranium 44 is driven off. When thou 
bindest up his cranium, the fetidness of his cranium .... thou shalt 
wash, sprinkle with oil, and put on the skull of the sick man; let (him) 
sit (with) a ring of earthenware dust in ditto (?); of the neck (?) the 
skull of the sick man (?),... 

And wash the bandage, sprinkle with oil (and) place on the skull of 
the sick man. 

.... bind on for three (?) days, remove and wash the bandage, 
sprinkle with oil, (and) place on the skull of the sick man .... Take 
new cassia, mix it with turnip-seed (and) place it on the skull of the sick 
man; bind on for one day, remove, and .... Mix .... with ground 
meal, knead in an infusion of cassia; press (?) the face (eye) of the sick 
man .... if the flesh of his neck (?) is fetid, place “fire of stones” at 
the base 45 of his head. 


(. PI. 37.) 

65. Incantation:—“0 Willow, Willow, dark Willow, come! 

And come, dark Cloud, which the dark rain rainstorm hath o’erspread! 

And come, dark Earth, which the dark water in spate hath flooded! 

And, O dark River-course, which the dark Gardener hath filled, bring 
the dark . . . (and) the dark . . . , that the gate may shut back the 
dark waters, and dark night may hide the bolt! (and) that their door may 
withhold the sign and he that openeth you .... 46 Perform the incan¬ 
tation 

Col. IV contains the ends of 50 lines, the 50th giving the first line of 
Tablei II. 

TABLET II 

K. 2574 
Obverse 

COLUMN i 

(PL 39.) 

1. When a man is afflicted with brow-ache, pound [and strain] the 
seeds of the hul.gil, the seeds of the wild cucumber (?), the seeds of the 
hound’s tongue, the seeds of the har.sag, the seeds of the hab, the seeds 
of the as, the seeds of the cucumber (and) mix them together; with wine- 
water mix them; turnip-flour and corn-flour thou shalt spread on the top 

4 3 For a discussion of the meaning of gissu see my article PS BA, February, 1908, p. 66. 

44 Gulgullu is most probably the Heb. • 

V s \ 

45 Libit, or limit, ‘base,’ or ‘vicinity’? 

46 Or read Sa ipittaku la immar ‘he that openeth thee shall not see.’ I cannot 
suggest a satisfactory translation for the latter part of the line. 
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of this; (then) with a susur thou shalt press (?) 47 his head, thou shalt 
bind and he shall recover. 

5. When ditto, thou shalt mix together cassia, thyme, kukru, hal, 
gab 48 of sesame . . . , kibtu, 49 mash up sweet usa-beer (and) put it 
therein; let it simmer, and after mixing these plants together mix them 
therewith (and) bind on. 

7. [When ditto] . . mix sue. man- wood,myrtle(?), 50 sweet cane, kukru, 
. . . , ballukku, . . . suadu, diru, hal, a.dan of hal ....... -sur¬ 
ra; spread (thereon) turnip-flour [and corn-flour], with a susur thou 
shalt press (?) [his head], bind and he shall recover. 

10. When ditto, [mix] together the seeds of ... . cassia, the seeds of 
LAGAR-wood, the field-kur banu, 51 .... (and) spread thereon [turnip- 
flour] and corn-flour .... press (and) bind on, and he shall recover. 

13. When ditto, [bray together (and) strain] haltappanu-plant, 
. . . . kanistu-plant, “sea-tooth,” kibtu, sweet usa-beer, .... with 
beer mix them, bind on and he shall recover. 

15. When ditto, bray together [(and) strain] kukru, . . . . kanistu- 
plant, “ sea-tooth,” .... , kibtu . . with beer mix them, bind on and [he 
shall recover]. 

17. When ditto, bray together (and) strain kukru, . . . . ; knead in 
beer kibtu, and sweet (?) usa-beer; .... compress his head, bind on 
and he shall recover. 

(PL 40.) 

19. When ditto, bray together (and) strain kukru, hal (?) . . .seeds 
of thyme (?) “ sea-tooth,” ballukku; with beer mix (them), compress his 
[head], bind on, and he shall recover. 

21. When ditto, take the branch of a date-palm which has stood in 
...■., bray it in white ud.da (?) (and) strain off; knead it in an infusion 
of cassia (and) bind on. 


4?Tugallab can hardly mean ‘shave 1 here, but until the meaning of susurru is 
known, it is impossible to say definitely. See note 9. 

48 See n. 59. 

49 Ibid., “ ob dies nun wirklich aus Getreido gemacht war, oder ob eine nur melilanliche 
Masse so bezeichnet wurde kann ich nicht verstellen.” 

50 rikku a s u, M ‘ myrtus.’ (Kiichler, p. 89, quoting Meissner and Oefele). 

v o o o v 

51 iHc? is the name for the water-lily in Syriac, and the Assyrian ‘kur- 

banu of the field 1 would rather point to the possible existence of the ‘kurbanu of the 

0 0 v 

water’ in Assyrian also. Hence kurbanu probably = . 
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23. When ditto, bray LiD.RU.GAR-plant, mix it in oil, put therein 
bread(?) of abukatu; repeat thereon the incantation (beginning) “Ara 
sera II bil cypress, mustard seed ” 52 seven and seven times, (and) bind 
his temples. 

25. When ditto, fumigate him in fire with* the KUR.KUR-plant (and) 
nikibtu(?) . . . . cypress, thyme, “sea-tooth” .... heat in fire (and) 
bind on. 


(27-31 mutilated) 
K. 2611 
Obverse 


COLUMN i 

(LI. 1-8 mutilated) 


(PL 41.) 

9. When a man is afflicted with brow-ache and hath a pain/’ 3 bray 
a branch of .... , kitni, h alt a ppanu-plant, knead in mulu.tin.na- 
beer 54 .... 


11. Bray together a twig of UR.Pi.pi-plant, an.bar -wood, u sea-tooth,” 
haltappanu-plant, KUR.KUR-plant .... 1 gur of ginger (?), a stalk of 
cane, a stalk of ginger(?), shoots (?) of the caper, shoots (?) of the thorn, 
fat (?) of a lion, the PAT-plant, thorn which hath grown on a grave, anoint 
with oil. 

14. Mash up the seeds of the kutru-plant (and) sweet usa-beer, with 
el it ursi stone, mix them with mulu.tin.na beer (and) bind on. 


15. When a man is afflicted with brow-ache, and his hands (and) feet 
ache, bray together di(?) of huluppu , 55 im.man.di, the su.AN.TAR-plant, 

p 

52Ribsu, the Syr. | a . 

53 Simmatu undoubtedly means ‘poison’ (see Muss-Arnolt, sub voce simmatu, and 
cf. Frank ZA, XX, pp. 431 ff., comparing simmat akrabi ‘poison of a scorpion’) but by 
comparison with the root s a m a m u which is used three times in these texts (isammama, 
of hands and feet, 1. 15; isammarausa, of flesh, PL 46, 1. 26; and usammamasu of 
hands and feet, PI. 46,1. 27) and once in King, Babylonian Magic , 53,11, ‘my flesh isam- 
m a mu , ’ for "which Meissner, Suppl. 95, y. suggests “poison.” But from PI. 46,1. 27, where 
usammamasu is followed byuzakkatasu ‘ sting ’ or ‘ prick him ’ s a m a m u evidently 
has the secondary value of ‘ache 1 or ‘ pain,’ which gives excellent sense in all these pas¬ 
sages, and provides a satisfactory explanation for the noun simmatu. Another evidence 
of the word is ‘when a man’s left side isammamsu 1 (K. 8449, which is a prayer (inim. 
inim.ma) for simmatum) . 

54 mulu.tin.na, Kiichler, p. 92 quotes WAI, II, 44, 5 c, d = muttaggi§u. 
p *>• 

551 SU huluppu; cf. Syriac ‘juncus mariscus, 1 ‘calamus, 1 or the Arabic 

_• M ^ ‘osier, 1 ‘willow.’ 
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leavened meal, huslu-meal, the haltappanil-plant, the fox-grape, (and) 
strain (them); mix (them) with beer-yeast, bind on and he will recover. 

17. Bray together a stalk of ginger(?), cypress, the su.AN.TAR-plant, 
the AG.UT-plant, the DiL.BAT-plant (and) tig.du meal, (and) strain (them 
and) mix them with yeast of sesame-wine, bind on and he will recover. 

19. When a man’s temples hurt him, with siparu once, twice, or 
three times thou shalt . . . . , nikibtu, with oil anoint him. 


K. 2574 

COLUMN II 

1. Put a band 56 of musa . . . . -stones (and) nim dan bi ni on his 
neck, (and) anoint him with powder 57 of SAK.Ki-stone and hulalu-stone 
in oil. 

2. When the brow-ache is assuaged, squeeze 58 together gab 59 of 
sesame, blood(?), kukru, diru, hal, (and) cassia; let sweet usa-beer 
(and) ground meal simmer in beer, mix (and) bind on. 

(PI. 42.) 

4. When the brow-ache is assuaged, bray together (and) strain 
gab 59 of sesame, kukru, (and) hal; let usa-beer(?) (and) ground meal 
simmer together in beer; in a surru(?)-cloth bind it on and he will 
recover. 

6. When the nerves of a man’s temples hurt, mix cypress, kukru, 
gazelle-urine, kibtu together with beer, bind on, and he will recover. 

7. Reduce cassia (to ashes, and) mix kibtu with it, mix it with oil and 
sesame-wine, bind on and he will recover. 

8. When the nerves of a man’s temples pain him and afflict him, mix 
together ten kisalof kibtu, ten kisal of ground meal, ten kisal of 
kukru, ten kisal of cassia, ten kisal of ground meal, ten kisal of gab 
of sesame, knead them in beer, (and) bind on his temples. 

10. For .... the nerves, mix turnip-flour (and) gazelle-urine to¬ 
gether, mix with sesame-wine (and) bind on. 


ku.nik.ib.Su.lal (“verbindung von su.lal.” in Frank’s article ZA % XX, pp. 431 if., 
on K. 2566, PI. 49). KU.NiK.lB = ulapu; Su.lal = lubbutu (see Brunnow. No. 7236), and 
since the group ulap lubbutim exists ( WAI , V, 28, g, [h, 55, 56, Muss-Arnolt, p. 476) we 
may reasonably consider that ku.nik.ib.Su.lal = ulap lubbutim. 

57 ku.ku. The translation is a conjecture from the equation KU = kimu 1 flour.’ 

58 See note 16. 

59 gab SamaSsammi; Kiicliler translates “sesamkuchen.” GAB=hasAlu Sa Se'im 
‘ grinding of corn’ (Brunnow, No. 4476). 
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11. [When a man’s temples . . . . ] pain him and afflict him and 
he has diarrhoea .... let him drink in beer .... he has diarrhoea the 
same. 60 


14.food nor drink he receiveth not, the god of that man hath 

attacked him, .... bury it in an old [grave] (and) pour water thereon. 

16 .bind; then hair from a virgin kid and red hair put round 

(and) tie. 

17 .let a wise-woman spin; weave a net of them, .... tie on 

his temples .... lapis-lazuli (and) KA.Mi.UD.DU-stone . . . . nikibtu, 


mix in oil, (and) anoint him. 

20. [When a man’s right temple] pains him and his right eye holds 
tears, mix together kitni, turnip-flour .... , mix them with an infusion 
of cassia, bind his temples (therewith) and he will recover. 

(PI. 43). 

22. When a man’s left temple pains and his left eye holds tears, 
grind (and) strain kitni (and) haltappanu-plant, let them simmer in 
AL-beer, mix (them therewith), bind his temples (therewith), and he will 
recover. 

24. When a man’s temples pain him and both eyes hold tears, mix 
kitni, h al tap p an u-plant, cassia, turnip-flour, b a baza of huslu 
together in a KAN-vessel in an infusion of cassia, tie it on his temples and 
he will recover. 

26. When a man’s right temple pains him and his right eye is blood¬ 
shot, pound together (and) strain kitni, haltappanu-plant, lime, 
thyme, turnip-flour, babaza of huslu, mix it with wine-water, the same. 

28. When a man’s left temple pains him and his left eye is bloodshot, 
pound together (and) strain .... ballukku .... mix, ditto. 


K. 2611 

COLUMN II 


1. sur. man- wood . . . . , argannu-wood, bariratu-wood . . . . , 
ox-dung, gazelle-urine, bray together (and) [strain], (and) [mix] with usa- 
beer, .... [and] spread thereon [turnip-flour and corn-flour], pressing 
his head, and binding on; and si.si-plant, si-MAN-plant .... remove, 
bind SAK.xi-stone on his right side; squeeze(?) 61 together ub.zal. LA-plant, 

60 §u.bi.gim.nam appears to take the place of su.bi.as.a.an here. 

eiTepis, probably the Hebrew ‘to press together;’ but perhaps to be considered 
as a by-form of t a p a s. 
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dust(?) of a human skull . . . . nikibtu, seeds of the eru-tamarisk 
the As-plant, seeds of the binu-tamarisk, the As.pi.pi-plant together, in 
cedar-oil mix (them, and) anoint him, (and) fumigate him with their 
. ... in a thorn-bush fire (and) anoint his temples with sweet oil. 


8. When a man’s right temple hurts him and his right eye is swollen 62 
and lets tears flow, it is the hand of a ghost and the hatred of a goddess 63 
against his life; mix sihu-wood, arganu-wood, bariratu-wood, one 
shekel of “river-foam,” themL.BAT-plant (and) ginger (?) in groimd meal, 
mix with beer (and) bind on: When ditto, bray yeast of sikku, yeast of 
strong wine, yeast of beer made, from Dilmun-dates, one shekel of lard, 
and kanaktu (and) take in butter. 


K. 2611 

Reverse 

COLUMN III 

(PL 44.) 

1. When a man’s left temple hurts him and his left eye is swollen 
and lets tears flow, bray Dilmun-dates, thyme (and) cedar-gum in oil of 
gir; administer before the star rises in the morning before a meal. 

3. When ditto, pound (and) strain lime, burattu, huslu-meal, tig. 
GAL-flour. TiG.DU-flour, cassia-meal (powder, and) mix them in an infu¬ 
sion of cassia (and) bind his head (and) eye (therewith). 

5. When (his) brow pains a man and he vomits 64 and is sick, 65 his eyes 
being inflamed, it is the hand of a ghost; then reduce (to ashes) human 
bones (and) bray them; anoint him (with them) in cedar oil and he will 
recover. 

7. When (his) brow pains a man, (continually) hurting him from dawn 
to sunset, it is the hand of a Bull 66 or a sorcerer; according as he thinks 
it is, so rnayest thou act; lard .... anoint him; pound (and) strain 
white dil.BAT- plant, mixing it in an infusion of cassia . . . . , press, (and) 
bind (it) on him. 


62 Naphat. The Syriac ‘to blow 1 has the meaning ‘to swell’in the Etlipa'al. 

Otherwise we must understand the ordinary meaning of the Assyrian wordnap&hu ‘to 
kindle, 1 ‘ inflame’ to have the medical sense of ‘ inflame’ here. 

63Sani. Cf. kat edimmi-ma sa-ni-e Is-tar, PI. 48,1. 18. It is questionable 
whether ana b a 1 a t i - § u belongs to the end of this phrase or the beginning of the next. 

*> 4 Irak; the Hebrew pn ‘ to vomit.’ 

C5 1 g a s s a ; cf. (?) the Syriac j-M. ^ ‘ to vomit.’ Kiichler refers an Assyrian word g i § a t u 
to this Syriac root which does not seem plausible. 

^gdd has the value of alpu and edimmu, and hence wo may infer it to mean some 
kind of ghost. 
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K. 2574 

Reverse 

COLUMN III 

3. [When a man . . . . ] (and) his temples hurt him, the musa-stone, 
an.bil -stone, .... DiB.BA-stone, AN.BAR-stone, as -plant; bray these six 
plants together, (and) mix with .... and anoint his temples, eyes, and 
neck, and he will recover. 

(PI 45 .) 

6. When a man .... a ghost (?), pressure on the temples . . . . , 
pound together (and) strain earth (?) of cedar, earth (?) of suR.MAN-wood, 
ten shekels of .... , ten shekels of im.di, ten shekels of dupranu- 
wood, ten shekels of sal, ten shekels of .... , ten shekels of suttup- 
lalu, ten shekels of cypress, ten shekels of kukru, ten shekels of 
[sweet ?] cane, [ten shekels] of cassia, ten shekels of ijab, ten shekels 
of hab of huslu, ten shekels of seeds of ... . , [ten shekels] of sweet 
[usa-beer ?], ten shekels of kitn! (?), [ten shekels] of thyme(?), [ten 
shekels of tig.gal], ten shekels of tig.du .... wheat flour . . . . , bind 
on his temples and he will recover. 

14. When ditto, [thou shalt grind and] strain .... an.bar, a.dan of 

hal, kankallu . . . . suet from the kidney of a sheep.(and) 

bind with a susurru and [he will recover]. 

16. When ditto, knead gab of sesame . . . . , ground meal in fer¬ 
mented yeast .... 


17. When a man’s temples .... squeeze together .... [seed of 
the] ur. pi.pi-plant, seed of the hound’s tongue, seed of the gar.mal.mal 
. . . ,seed of the thyme(?), seed of the .... dung (?) of doves . . . . 
dung(?) of swallows, corn-bread, a.dan . . . . , kukru, . . . .seed of the 
kupan*u-plant, cassia, thorn .... Roast these plants in urudu.sin.du 
copper (?); mix together as many of these plants as roast .... , knead in 
fermented yeast, press (?) anoint with oil; seven times bind on him and 
on the fourth day hit the muscle of his temple and he shall recover. 

24. When ditto, bray (and) strain the seeds of the .... -plant (and) 
the pi.pi, (and) knead them in water (and) bind on; when ditto, bray doves’ 
dung (?) (and) knead in beer (and) bind on. 

(PI 46.) 

26. When a man is afflicted with brow-ache, his eye being dim, his 
flesh aching (and) throbbing 67 . . . . , his hands and feet paining (and) 

6 7 GiR=baraku ‘to flash,’ and hamatu ‘to burn.’ gir.gir occurs in a similar text 
S. 950: “When the middle of a man’s head” gir.gir-s u . 
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pricking him, his knees .... being weak, that man a sickness without 
recovery hath seized him; (this) will strengthen him, [making] his sick¬ 
ness short— m.KAof beer, dark urudu.sin.du, binu-tamarisk, the hashur 
abi, pi.pi-plant, sun ft -seeds place therein; boil. 


K. 2611 

COLUMN IV 

1. Pound up si.si-plant, si.MAN-plant; mix (them) in cedar-sap, anoint 
(therewith) .... and he shall recover. 

2. When a man is afflicted with brow-ache, si.si-plant, si.MAN-plant, 
tar .... -plant, .... hashur abi, fialtappanu-plant; squeeze 
these plants together, boil .... (and) strain; add thereto ten shekels of 
honey (and) one-third of a ka of refined 68 oil, pour (it) on a . . . . and he 
shall recover. 

5. When ditto, pound up together si.si-plant, si.MAN-plant, the seeds 
of the tamarisk, the seeds of the TU.LAL-plant ; 69 let him drink it in fer¬ 
mented wine without eating, and he shall recover. 

7. When ditto, all kinds of spices thou shalt put (?) 70 in fermented 
wine and sesame wine, boil (and) strain; ten kisal of honey (and) one- 
third of a ka of refined oil thou shalt put therein and shred(?) it and he 
shall recover. 

9. When ditto, haltappanu-plant, KUR.KUR-plant, [“horned”] alkali 
.... let him drink without eating and he will recover. 


10. When ditto, si.si-plant, si.MAN-plant, seeds of . . . . thou shalt 
boil (and) strain; ten kisal of honey (and) one-third of a ka of [refined 
oil thou shalt add] .... 


(Col. Ill , ll. 1-18 , and Col. IV, ll. 1-14 mutilated.) 

COLUMN IV 

(PI. 48.) 

15. [When amanjs .... pain him, it is the hand of a ghost; siliu- 
wood, arganu-wood, .... -plant, .... pound (and) strain, steep in an 
infusion of cassia (and) bind it on him. 

17. When a man’s .... [from] sunrise to the morning watch pains 
him, he will linger (?) (and) die. 

68 it a 1 s a. = |jfl M ^ ‘ refined,’ of silver, etc. (Kiichler, p. 83). 

69 Cf. Kiichler, p. 114. 

'OTulaba k = the Aram. ‘ to seize’? (Kiichler, p. 78). 
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When a man’s .... speaks, it is the hand of a ghost or the hatred 
of a goddess; he will die. 

When a man’s head .... (so that) he cannot lift his bed, he will die. 
When a man’s head .... speaks, his brow-nerves .... 


21. This (is) .... brow-ache .... 

22. If the temples hurt, it is the [hand] of a ghost and it will attack 
man’s body without being loosed. 

Second Tablet of the series, “When a man’s brain contains fire.” 


tablet III 71 
K. 2566 
Obverse 

COLUMN i 

(PL 49.) 

1. If the temples hurt, it is the hand of a ghost and it will attack 72 
the man’s body without being loosed, not being hindered 73 by bandage 
or incantation. 


3. Slay a young kurgi-bird, (and) take its blood, its ur’utu(?), its 
muserittu, 74 its fat and the skin of its crop 75 and reduce^them to ashes) 
in fire, mixing therewith cedar-gum and repeating the incantation “Evil 
finger of man” three times .... his ... . and anything whatever it be, 
rubbing it also on the side of the brow-ache and breast-pain. 


LI. 7 f. contain fragments of the incantation called “evil finger of man,” 
but this and the reverse are too mutilated to be worth translation. S. 
950 on PI. 50 is also much mutilated. 

"IK. Frank has published a translation of K. 2566 in ZM, XX, 431. 

72 Frank, I think rightly, compares the Syriac Afel, k molestiam exhibuit.’ 

73Frank ittakas. 

7*Ur’ussu muserittasu. Frank reads tasussumu se (?) ritt asu “(sein Blut) 
abtropfen(?) sein serit t u (sein Fett),”etc. It is just possible that ur ’ ussu (=ur ’ ut-su) 
is connected with the Aram. or Heb. ‘skin’ (Phoen. HID but from the 

form of the word it do^s not seem likely. If muserittu is the right reading it may be a 
III, 1, derivative from ;/ a rad u ‘to go down,’ some internal organ of the bird. 

75Frank is right about the meaning of kilpa (CDp) although he did not see that 
pisurru is obviously the Syriac ^ <=> ‘ventriculus avium.’ 







THE VERBAL PREFIXES AND INFIXES IN SUMERIAN 


By J. Dyneley Prince 
Columbia University 

M. Thureau-Dangin, in ZA , XX, 380-404: “Sur les prefixes dn 
verbe sumerien,” was the first scholar to indicate the real force of 
the Sumerian verbal prefixes, which work has been most instruc¬ 
tively supplemented by Arno Poebel, ZA, XXI, 218-30. 

The present writer, following the same lines, now presents a 
brief study of the more usual verbal prefixes and infixes in 
Sumerian, which in some respects, notably in the theory of tones 
herein set forth, differs from, and, in other respects, supplements 
still farther the work of the above-mentioned scholars. 

It seems evident that the consonantal elements, of which not 
only the verbal prefixes, infixes, and suffixes consist, but which 
are also seen in the nominal suffixes, have, generally speaking, 
the following more or less invariable functions. For examples 
the reader will refer in the glossary given below to the words 
beginning with the respective consonants. 

TABLE OF CONSONANTAL ELEMENTS 

b = near object and near demonstrative. 
d- partitive; locative; means. 
g = (a) precative; (b) = ng = n. 
x = precative. 

l = (a) n; ( b ) = Semitic loan-form 1 a . 
m = relative and relating. 
n = remote object and dative. 

» = (a) motion, direction; (6) = zof2p. 
s = motion, direction; location. 
t — location ‘in or out of.’ 
z = 2 p. 

So far as the vowels are concerned, two principles seem to be 
involved; viz., (a) inherent sense in the vowels: A and U —direc¬ 
tion, purpose, means; E and i = finality of action; and (6) vowel 
harmony, where, for example, ab = ib, II, which is not to be con- 
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founded with the inherent sense = finality of action, seen in ib, I. 
Th us also an == in, II, but not in, I. Such an apparent condition 
seems to necessitate the theory that Sumerian, or at least Old 
Sumerian, must have had a tonic system of pronouncing the gram¬ 
matical elements similar to that seen in modern Yoruba (MSL, I, 
1 >. xxi.). 1 

The following tabulation may be made of the more usual noun- 
suffixes : 

-mu ‘my;’ 1 p. only. 

-mu — relative suffix for all three persons, differing in tone from -mu 
(so already MSL, I, p. xxi). 

-zu (dial, -za) ‘thy.’ 

-ba ‘to, with respect to his’ (directive; referring to nearer subject or 
object). 

-bi ‘his,’ referring to nearer subject or object, as in HT , 76. 9, like the 
Swedish sin, sitt. 

-bir —dative of -bi, with postpositive -r = -ra. 

-na To his,’ referring to indirect remote subject or object. 

-ni ‘liis,’ referring to remote subject or object with idea ‘there,’ as 
HT, 76, 1. 

-ge — genitive particle. 

-ra = dative particle ‘unto, to.’ 

-da = ablative ‘by means of, through.’ 

-ta = locative ‘in or out of.’ 

-su, -si — directive ‘unto;’ motion toward. 

It will be evident that the linguistic character of Sumerian is 
now demonstrated beyond a doubt, as phenomena so marked as 
those just described would be unthinkable in an artificial jargon 
or cryptography. The future task of Sumerologists must now be 
to endeavor to tabulate every verbal form in the inscriptions with 
full context, in order to correct or verify the results in the direc¬ 
tions indicated by Thureau-Dangin, who has undoubtedly paved 
the way toward a proper understanding of the Sumerian verb in 
all its ramifications. It is, of course, clear that the system, as it 
exists in the Sumerian literature as a whole, has not yet been 
satisfactorily worked out. 

1 J. D. Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lexicon , Vols. I, 11, III. Berlin: J. C. Hin- 
ricbs’sche Buclihandlung, 1905-7. 
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GLOSSARY 

a = direction, means = ‘ I, etc., thither or by means of’ + verb root. 
IV. 23, nr. 3, 13/4: ki-el-la-ta a-ra-an-sub (RU) — (i)-na asri elli 
addiki ‘in a pure place T laid it for thee;’ ‘habe es Dir hingelegt ; ’ ran, 
q. ?;., = * it for thee.’ HT, 123, rev. 1: gun-mu su-a (ID)-lal-bi-ne u-ki 
a-ra-ab-tag-tag — 1)e 11uin qata kasama aptasilki ‘O Lad} 7 , my 
hands are bound; yet do I worship thee’ = direction, inclination (also 
IV. 10, 76). II 16, 46c: a-kabar-kabar-ne — i 11 i bu ‘they attacked’ 
(direction or duration); also II. 39, 63c: kabar-kabar-ri — tibu ‘attack.’ 
See also s. v. u-, the harmonic equivalent to a-. 

ab — ba — continued imperfect action; a common prefix — a + the near 
object 'B. IV. 14, 116: ab-ga-ga = tasakkan ; ibid. 156: ab-ga-ga = 
t a s a m a ‘ thou hast established and dost establish.’ See s. v. the harmonic 
equivalent ib-, II. 

A-BA = mannu ‘who?’ occurs passim and seems to contain the direc¬ 
tive idea a + ba, the near demonstrative. See s. v. ba-. 

a-ba = precative prefix xa ba, q. v. HT , 98, 49: a-ba-ni-in-gub (DU) = 
lizziz ‘may he stand.’ 

a-ba = ‘ in order to’ = means, with continued action. V. 62, 39a: 
kalam (UN) bir-bir-ra a-ba-ab-UL-UL = ana puxxur nise sapxati 
‘in order to collect the scattered people.’ Here a = means. 

al = an in force; A-|-L = the remote object -n. For interchange of 
l and n see s. v. nu-. HT, 126, rev. 39: i-de-su (KU) al-gim . . . . ina 
maxri allakma ‘I go forward.’ Here a probably = direction, and 
-l (-n) = ‘toward it.’ V. 52, 446 : ma-ra-ta ma-ma-al, postpositive conju¬ 
gation = i ati mi nft issakna ‘what can befall me.’ IV. 17,45a: za-e 
al-gin (DU)-nu-na-as = atta ina alakika ‘when thou goes t.’ 

an —al, the directi've prefix + the remote object -n. II. 8, 30a: gu- 
(KA)-mu mu-lu-da an-da-ab-di-e — piia itti ameluti issananni ‘my 
voice (mouth) competes for me with mankind.’ Here again an seems to 
have directive force, denoting the action of the stem ‘compete,’ which 
applies most closely with the infix -dab- = ‘ with them’ (da + near obj. -b), 
referring pleonastically to ameluti. II. 16, 18c: sa(U) bil an-da-ab- 
us-e = u isatu tusaxxazasu ‘and thou slialt cause fire to seize it (or 
him),’ a similar construction. II. 16, 306: dug(XI)-mu an-ta-tum(DU)- 
tum-mu = allaka birka ‘my knees go down ’ (Thither’ = -ta-, q. r.). The 
harmonic equivalent of an- is in-, IT, q. v. 

ba- = the near demonstrative B + the directive vowel a; hence, is the 
sign of the continued imperfect: Tie had it and still has it’ (ZA. XX, 102: 
XXI, 220). ba- is used with verbs indicating ‘take’ and may also have' 
an imperative, intransitive and reflexive force ( ZA , XXI, 224). That it 
can denote an undefined continued action is seen by its use with the in¬ 
finitive. II. 15,41c: ba-ni-a-ta — ina nasfixi; IV. 12, 15: ba-dug(XI)- 
GA-Es = taba; IV. 16, 216: ba-na — nadI, etc. 
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bab, I = BA+the near obj. -b. V. 20, 37c: ba-ab-tum = ublam ‘do 
thou bring it ’ = -b: ‘be bringing it.’ 

-bab-, II, is the reduplication of the near obj. b. IV. 30, rev. 18: nam- 
ba-ab-bi-en = taqabbi ‘thou shalt say’ (‘it’= ba+-b). It occurs thus 
very frequently as an infix. 

ban, I = ba +the remote obj. -n. IV. 19,356: BA-AN-MAR = ittaskan, 
where the objective -n gives the verb a reflexive force. HT , 121, obv. 6 : 
ba-an-mar = supuk ‘heap it (-n) up,’ with imperative continued action. 

ban, II = ba + the negative -n = nu. IV. 10, 60a: A(ID)-e-mu ba-an- 
te-ni = i t a t e i a u 1 idxu ‘ unto my side they approached not.’ The com¬ 
bination ba-nu occurs IV. 27, 8 a: ba-nu-sug(d)-ga-mu = ul irisu. 

-da-: a locative, partitive, and durative infix; also with sense itti 
‘with.’ IV. 7, 12a: bar-su(KU) BA-DA-GUB(DU) = ina ax^ti ittaziz 
‘she stood aside;’ lit. ‘to one side she stood there’ = da. This usage is 
quite common. IV. 17, 38a: sa-ra-da-gub(DU) — izzazka ‘he stands 
by thee.’ The partitive -da- occurs more frequently in the combination 
-dab-, q. v. The infix -da- in the sense itti ‘with’ is seen IV. 23, 53a: 
sA(fj) za-e max-me-en a-ba-gi-a-da-di = be 1 um atta £irat; mannu 
isannanka ‘O lord, thou art exalted; who can rival thee’ = ‘compete with 
thee;’ DA = itti ‘with.’ In Sumerian, the idea ‘thee’ is not expressed. 
II. 8 , 29a6: ka-mu mu-lu-da an-da-ab-di-e = piia itti ameluti issan- 
anni ‘m 3 7 voice (mouth) vieth with men.’ Here -da- + the near obj. -b 
simply repeats the -da of mu-lu-da ‘with men.’ 

dab = da + the near obj. -b. IV. 9, 96: za-e-e-ne am-zu a-ba-mu-un- 
zu-a a-ba-mu-un-da-ab-di-e = katu amatka mannu i lam mad; mannu 
i s a nan ‘ th \ 7 word who can learn it; who can vie with it V Here da -f b = 
‘with it,’ repeating amatka. dab can also mean ‘unto it.’ IV. 13, 44a : 
zu-a-zu e-da xe-en-da-ab-gi-gi = muduka ana m@ litirka ‘may thy 
wise one turn for thee unto the waters,’ where the idea of -da in e-da is 
repeated by -dab- ‘unto it (them).’ A careful distinction must be made 
between -da- and -ta-, q. v. 

dan = da +the remote obj. -n. HT, 82, ii. 16: ga-ba-da-an-ku = lukul 
‘may I eat out of it;’ ga-ba-da-an-nak = lusti ‘may I drink out of it.’ 
Here the partitive locative da is combined with the remote obj. -n. The 
partitive da is seen in II. 19, 15, 17a: a-a-zu a(II>) nam-ur-sag-ga-zu = 
ku(?)-mu(sa)-ba XA-DA-AN-BA-E = abaka ana idi qarradutika qista 
1 i q i s k a ‘ ma } 7 thy father give thee the gift unto thy warlike hand.’ Here 
-dan- seems to be partitive - ‘give of it’: da+n. 

e- as a prefix denotes final past action and has as its harmonic equiva¬ 
lent 1 -, q. v. See ZA, XXI, 219. II. 19, 536: A(ID)-zi-da-mu dingir XI- 
UR-MU MU-E-DA-GAL-LA7A = ina innia il XI-UR-MU nasaku ‘on my 
right hand I have exalted the god XI-UR-MU. HT. 60, col. iv. 13: gi(s)- 
e-dib(LU) = £abat ‘seize it’ (see s. v. gis). IV. 28, 11a: zi-du mu-e-zu 
ag(SA)-ne-sub(RU) mu-e-zu = kina tidi ragga tidi ‘thou hast known 
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righteousness; thou hast known evil/ IV. 20, nr. 2, obv. 3-4: gis si-gar 
azag-an-na-ge(KIT) nam-ta-e-gal = si gar same elluti tapti ‘thou 
hast opened the threshold of the shining heavens/ Here nam- is a posi¬ 
tive prefix (see s. v. nam-) ; ta = ‘ in, within,’ and e gives the idea of finality 
as it does in most cases, whether it appears as a prefix or an infix. 

ga, I; precative and conditional prefix; g, being cognate with cohorta- 
tive x. HT , 37, 15 fl\: ga-ba-da-an-ku = liikul ‘may I eat of it/ II. 16, 
42-44e: ga-ne-ib-gar — luskun ‘may I do it’ = nib. Also II. 16, 53a.* 
GA-GAR=luskun ‘may I do (it)/ For the conditional force of ga-, see 
just below s'. v. gan-. The harmonic equivalent of GA-*is gi(s)-, q. v. 

-ga , II. For the infix -ga- = nga = na, see s. v. sin-, 
gan, I = GA+tlie remote obj. -n. II. 16, 53-55: ga-gar mu-da-an-kar 
ga-an-dirig-ga a-ba mu-ra-an-sim = 1 uskun ekkimuluttirma mannu 
inamdin ‘if I do evil (and) if I increase it, who will pay thee for it;’ 
ran = ‘ thee for it.’ IV. 21, 24-256: sA(LIB)-azag-bi ga-an-ku = libbasu 
e 11 im 1 unix ‘let me pacify his pure heart.’ 

-gan-, II, seems to be a dialectic form of the infix -nin- — ngan. Cf . 
HT y 119, obv. 18-19: iN-GA-AN-zu = iltamad, reflexive; lit. ‘he learns it’ 
= gan = ngan = nan. See also S. V. SIN. 

gis, I, was probably pronounced gi with elimination of the final s, as 
II. 16, 43e: gi(s)-en-ga-an-ku = lukul ‘may I eat it’ = -N and repeated in 
gan = nan. In ibid,, 45e : gi(s)-en-ga-ne-ib-gar = 1 u s k u n ‘ may I do it,’ 
the nib is the infix ‘it’ and the gi(s)-ga is a double precative. gi(s)-en = 
xen. The same phenomenon seems to appear in gi(s)-e-dib(LU) — gabat 
imper. ‘seize it,’ where gi(s)-e = ge = xe, with precative force. 

gis, II, plainly stands for iz = the 2 p. as II. 16, 14cd; iz(GIS) gin- 
(DU)-ne mu-un-el-(lu) = tallik tassa ‘thou didst go and remove.’ Here 
iz — the finalizing vowel i -f z, the element of the 2 p., as seen in za-e. 

The intercalated gis construed with tuk — gis-tuk ‘ have ear, hear,’ as 
V. 24, 38a: gis-nu-tuk = ul isme ‘he heard not,’ must not be confused 
with GIS, I and II. 

. xA=the cohortative element x, cognate with g, + a. Its harmonic 
equivalent is xu, q. v. II. 19, 15a: xa-ra-an-ba-e = 1 i q iska ‘may he 
give it thee.’ 

xE = the cohortative element x + the finalizing vowel e ‘may he do it 
definitely and finally/ As a rule, cohortative phrases beginning with xe 
have this sense. Cf. the common expression xe-pa ‘ may it or thou be 
conjured;’ HT , 88/89, 20: xe-im-ma-an-gaba-a = 1u tappattar ‘may 
thou make it free from sin.’ IV. 13,13/146 : xe-im-me-gal(IK) = liskunka 
‘may he do it for thee.’ These examples seem to substantiate this idea. 
xe-en —xe 4“ the remote object -n, passiw?. 

xi appears in my collections only IV. 20, nr. 2, 1 2: dingir Babbar 
an-ur-ra xi-i-ni-bu = iI Samas ina is id same tappuxamma; in Assyr. 
‘O Samas thou hast shone in the foundations of the heaven/ but xi-i- 
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ni-bu must be preeative with a finalizing i. The correct rendering of the 
Sumerian would seem to be: 4 do thou shine’ or ‘mayst thou shine.’ 

xu-, I regard as a by-form of xa with vocalic harmonic change, V. 51, 
22 b: dingir En-ki xu-mu-e-da-xul-la = il Ea lixduka ‘0 Ea may they 
rejoice for thee,’ where the pref. xu- seems to harmonize with the follow¬ 
ing -mu-. IV. 15, 456: xu-MU-RA-AB-Bi = liqbika ‘may he speak it (-b) 
to thee (-RA-); ibid. 47 b: su-mu-ra-ab-sim-mu =liddinka ‘may he give it 
thee;’ RAB = ‘it to thee.’ 

i-, identical in force with e-, q. v. and see ZA , XXI, 219; viz., ‘he did 
it and it is done.’ IV. 19, 19a: dam-gim i-gub (DU) xul-la-xul-la bi = 
kima atta tazzizzu xadu u risu (the Assyr. rendering is rather free) 
‘as soon as thou takest thy stand, they (the people) exult and rejoice.’ 
Lit., it should be: ‘as soon as thou hast taken thy stand (completed 
action), they exult exceedingly’ (= xulla twice). 

ib-, I, = the finalizing vowel + the near obj. -b, as IV. 22, 54/5a .• ib- 
ak = epus ‘he did it (= -b) and it is done’ = E-, in this case. II. 8, 53c. 1 
ib-zi-gi-es = issuxu ‘they tore away; II. 19, 16a: ib-ta-an-zi = issuxsu 
‘be removed it (-n) from there (-ta-). 

ib-, II. When, however, the stem was reduplicated, the form with ib- 
could have a present signification, as ib-gX -gA = isak(kan), IV. 13, 22a. 
II. 40, 32 g: ib-gi-gi = i p p a1, etc. It is probable that in these cases ib- 
was used harmonically for ab, q. v.= the continued perfect. Here a dif¬ 
ferent tone was no doubt used. 

IM- — the vowel of finality i + the relating element m. IV. 6, 456.* 
ki-ta im-mi-in-ri = saplis armema ‘below I placed it (=the thing 
referred to before = mi -f the remote obj. -n); the reference here is to a 
charm. HT, 127, obv. 35: im-mi-mir-(ra) = qadutu amxux ‘the vessel 
I filled it.’ II. 16,16e.* er (A-SI) im-ma-an-ses-ses = tabakka ‘thou wast 
weeping for it’ (= man). It seems clear that im- generally has the same 
force as mu-; i. e., = the relating past, which it obtains by the relating 
and relative element -M-. 

in, I, = the finalizing vowel i + the remote obj. -n. in has practically 
the same force as e, i-, q. v. II. 11, 41a: in-zu = ilmad ‘he learned it’ 
(-n); passim. As an infix -in- appears IV. 24, nr. 3, 22: kur-ra ne-in-si 
= mat urn taspun ‘the land thou hast finally overthrown it’ (-n). 

in, II, may also be used for an-, denoting the continued past action, 
just as ib-, II, appears for ab-, IV. 5, 33a: in-ga-ga-mes = isakkanu 
‘ they (continued to) make or do it.’ 

la, an unusual negative prefix, evidently a Sem. loan-form. II. 15,30a : 
la ba-an-si-in-du = la imgur ‘he did not favor.’ Also IV. 15, 1, 3, 33a. 

ma, I, similar in force to mu- = the relating element m + the directive 
vowel a; often in combination with im. IV. 25, col. iv. rev. 43: im-ma-ra- 
ni-in-ku = ukannika. V. 50, 9a: im-ma-ra-ab-lax-gi-es — izzazzuka. 
See s. v. mu, me-. 
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ma, II, It is probable that there is also a ma of the 1 p. = ma-e ‘ 1/ See 
S. V. -MAB- II. 

mab = ma, II, + the near obj. -b. IV. 10, 61: na-an-mu-us-tuk-ma-ab = 
simananni ‘do thou hearken to it for me;’ ma ‘for me’+ the near obj. 
-b ‘it.’ Also HT , 115, rev. 3: sa-ne-du su*te-ma-ab = liqe unnini ‘accept 
for me my supplication; mab = ‘it for me.’ I am not certain whether 
mab may not also be used like man-, q. v. as a mere impersonal relative 
infix. 

man = the relating element M + the remote obj. -n. HT, 126, col. ii. 
20 : xe-im-ma-an-gaba-a = lu ta ppa11a r ‘thou shalt be freed from it ’ = 
man. II. 16, 16c: er (A-SI) im-man-ses-ses = tabakka ‘thou weepest for 
it’ = man. In each case, there is a relative allusion to what has preceded, 
the ma + n having practically relative force. In a number of passages 
man occurs after im-. 

me-, equivalent to ma-, mi-, mu-, q. v. See s. v. umeni-. 
mi-, harmonic equivalent to ma-. II. 8, 64c: mi-ni-in-se = iddinsu; 
the relating past mi- = Mu- + NiN + root se = nad anu. 

-min-, harmonic equivalent of -man-. IV. 6,45 b : im-mi-in-ri = armema 
‘ I placed it,’ -min- referring like -man- to something alluded to before. 
IV. 20, obv. nr. 25: gis-gal an-na-ge (KIT) gal (IK) im-mi-in-tak — dalat 
same tapta ‘the door of heaven thou hast opened it’= min. 

mu- indicates the relating past like mi-, q. v. Thus ZA, XXI, 224. 
There can be little doubt as indicated above, that m is the consonant used 
in pointing back to something mentioned previously, either, as is the case 
with mu-, in verbal narration, or, as is the case with -man-, -mix-, in indi¬ 
cating a verbal object. I associate this verbal mu- with the suffix of the 
1 p.~ ma-e ‘I;’ i. e., where the m refers back to the speaker in direct 
oration, and I connect it even more closely with the relative MU-suffix 
discovered and explained by me, MSL, I. XXI, § 3. In this latter case, 
the relative nature of the m is particularly apparent. 

mun, I,= mu + the remote obj. -n. IV. 9, 5 b: ag-gi-na ag-si-di mu-un- 
ma-al — ki 11 u u misari u sabs a ‘(thy word) justice and right it has 
caused them to be.’ Here the object supplementary to kittu u misari 
is the -n in mun. 

mun, II, = the relating mu + the negative element x = nu. IV. 23, 3c: 
ba-ra-mu-un-gi = la taniamma. This negative mun was perhaps pro¬ 
nounced on a different tone from that used for mun, I. 

mu-ni-ka =■ q ibisum ma = ‘tell (it) to him.’ Here the mu- contains the 
idea of relation or resumption and the infix -ni- is the dative ‘to him.’ 
See s. v. umeni, umunni. 

-na- infix, either with dative force owing to the directive vowel a. or 
the remote object; see especially s. v. -six. 

-nab- is apparently a combination of the remote and near objects; i. e., 
of n and b, and, like its harmonic counterpart nib-, q. r., apparently indi- 
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cates the object without specification of its nearness or remoteness. IV. 
10, lb: i- dib (LU) mu-un-na-ab-bi = qube aqabbi ‘the saying I say it;’ 
perhaps nab- here = ‘it (-b) to him’ (-na). 

NA3I-, I, is generally a negative = n of negation + the relating element 
m. Cf. IV. 10, 3b.' na-am-mu-un-gaba = ul anatal. IV. 13, 266.- da-da- 
a-ta nam-ba-da-ab-lal-e = itti astuti la attada. Here nam is plainly 
negative, while dab repeats itti ‘with them.’ 

NAM, II, is not negative, as IV. 20, nr. 2, obv. 3/4: gis si-gar azag- 
an-na-ge(KIT)nam-ta-e-gal(IK) —sigar same elluti tapti ‘thou hast 
opened the threshold of the shining heavens/ where -ta- indicates the idea 
within. IV. 16, 39-40a .• dingir-gal-gal-e-ne-ge (KIT) nam-xa-ba-ra-tar- 
ru-da — ilani rabuti lirurusu ‘may the great gods curse him.’ In 
these cases, nam is a combination of the remote demonstrative n +relative 
m and seems to be a prefix of the same force as ba-. A different tone must 
have been used for nam, I, and nam, II. 

-nan- appears as an infix of the reduplicated remote object, just as 
bab-, q. v ., is the reduplicated near object, nan occurs passim. HT. 98, 
56: dingir Babbar-ra xe-en-na-an-ti = 11 Samas liballitsu ‘may Samas 
revive him.’ In xen-nan-ti, nan with the hard vowel probably is used 
for differentiation. 

ne-, I, according to ZA, XXI, 230, has the same force as e-, q. v., V. 
20, nr. 2, 9: dingir Babbar me-lam an-na kur-kur-ra ne-dul^ 11 Samas 
melamine same matati taktum ‘O Samas, gloiy of the heaven, thou 
hast covered the lands.’ IV. 30, 17 b: gu (KA) ne-de = tassima ‘thou 
hast spoken.’ See also just below s. v. nen-. The harmonic equivalent 
is NI-. 

ne-, II, has the same force as ba- or mu-, as IV. 10, 5 b: dim-me-ir-mu 
sa-lal-sud nigin-si-ib sa-ne-gub(DU) ne-ra-ab-bi = iliia remni atta¬ 
na sxur unnini aqabbi ‘unto my merciful god I turn me; I make (it 
to thee) my supplication.’ AL, 3 136, rev. 5: kur-kur-ra ur-bi ne-ib-si-si- 
gi ar(UB)-ri-mu = sade iltenis asappan; tanadatua ‘mightily the 
mountains I sweep away; (it is) my glory.’ The infix -ne- was usually 
the dative plural. 

These two variant forces of ne- no doubt required different tones. 
Etymologically the pref. ne- seems to be identical with the pronoun ne = 
annu ‘this one,’ IV. 25, c. iii. 54/5. 

NfiN- as a prefix is quite common. IV. 24, nr. 3,12/3: xu-lux-xa mu-lu 
kur-ra NE-iN-Ri = puluxtaka gallittum mata u nisi tarm$ ‘with thy 
terrible fear thou hast overwhelmed land and folk.’ Here the literal 
translation from the Sumerian would be: ‘terrible fear land and people it 
(= ne) has overwhelmed them’ (-n), where the remote object is indicated 
by -n. 

-NEsiN- is apparently a combination of ne + sin, the s element indicat¬ 
ing here the remotest object (see s. v. sin-). IV. 5, 62a: an-da nam-en-na 
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kis an-na-ge(KIT) mu-un-ne-si-in-xal-xal-la — itti Anim belut kissat 
same i zuz s unut i ‘by means of Anu, the power of the host of heaven 
he has divided them’= nesin = ‘those things yonder;’ ‘those there,’ refer¬ 
ring to ‘host of heaven.’ 

ni- = harmonic equivalent of ne-, ‘he did it and it is done.’ Note that 
ni in combination with umeni is clearly an objective prefix = the remote 
demonstrative n +finalizing vowel i. The infix -in- is a frequent direct 
definite object. In old Sumerian -- ‘therein’ ( ZA , XXI, 233). 

ni-, moreover occurs with the imperative. IV. 13, 56a : u-el ni-ku-e 
= akalu ellu akul ‘pure food do thou eat it up,’ where ni seems to 
indicate finality or completeness of action. IV. 22, 36 : tur-mu a-na nu- 
ni-zu = mari min a la tidi ‘my son what hast thou not known: See s. v, 
xi- for another example of finalizing i- vowel. 

-nib-, like its harmonic equivalent -nab-, q. v., is a combination of the 
remote and near object and indicates the object without specification. It 
may sometimes mean ‘ it (-b) to him ’ (-ni). It occurs generally associated 
with the soft vowels: as IV. 17, 45a: ba-ni-ib-si-di-e = tustesir ; IV. 22, 
nr. 2, 8: si-nu-mu-ni-ib-di-e = ul ustesirsu; IV. 22, 54/5a: a-na ib-ak 
a-na-bi nu-un-zu a-na ba-ni-ib-gi-gi = m i n a epus amelu suatu ul idi 
mini ipassax, etc. IV. 14,20a: ba-ni-ib-kur-ra = lusesib. Here the 
-nib-, instead of -nab- was probably used for differentiation. 

-NiN-, like its harmonic equivalent -nan , q . v., is a reduplicated infix 
of the remote object and occurs passim usually with the soft vowels. 
V. 50,47a: ba-ni-in-si = inarus ; IV. 24, nr. 3, 6/7: mi-ni-in-sid = tamnu, 
etc. nin, however, also appears, doubtless for differentiation with the 
harder vowels: IV. 8, 266: ba-ni-in-ku = use sib. 

nu = the usual negative. IV. 7, 22a : nu-zu = ul i d i ‘ he knoweth not ’ 
Used with -n, IV. 11, 39a: nu-un-ti = u1 asbat, where the second -n 
seems to be a mere reduplication of the negative. In the same line, we 
find nu-ul-ti = u1 asibat. See s. v. an and al. Nu is frequently inter¬ 
calated. 

-ra-, I, with verbs denoting direction or continuity, is evidently the 
same etymological element as ra = DU ‘go.’ It is very common with 
verbs of this class and is not to be confused with -ra- = the za element of 
the 2 p ‘thee,’ q. v. just below. Cf. in the bilingual list, iJT, 64, ii. 13: 
BA-(RA-)BAL = ibbalkit ‘he revolted, fell away from;’ ibicl., i. 17: ba-ra- 
£ = u£i ‘he went forth.’ HT, 98, 42: xa-ba-ra-£ = liggima ‘ may he 
go forth.’ IV. 27, 146 : tu-xu ab-lal-bi-ta ba-ra-an-dib(LU)-dib-bi-ne = 
summati ina apatisina ibarru ‘the doves in their nests they go to 
catch them.’ The infix -ra-, I, can also denote duration, as HT , 98, 42: 
xa-ba-ra-an-gub-ba = (ina axati) lizziz ‘may it continue to stand 
aside.’ 

-ra-, II, ‘for thee, to thee,’ a rhotacism for za, is also frequent. IV. 25, 
col. iv, rev. 43: su azag-ga-a-ni-ta im-ma-ra-an-ni-in-ka = ina qatasu 
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elluti ukannika ‘by his shining hands he has established thee/ 
Thus the Assyrian translation, but in Sumerian lit.: ‘by his shining 
hand he has established it for thee;’ RA = ‘for thee.’ IV. 17, 17a: 
sa(LIB)-zu ta-ku-ga ud-da sa-ra-da-an-gub(DU) — ana nux libbika 
umisam izzazki ‘for thy heart’s peace daily he stands at thy side.’ 
Lit. in Sumerian: ‘daily he stands for thee with it’ = ‘thy heart’s peace;’ 
dan = ‘with it.’ 

rab- = ra, rhotacism for za ‘thee’+ near obj. = -b; ‘it, him, her, them 
for thee.’ As a prefix, rare. IV. 7, 26/7/8/9: dingir Marduk a-na nu-ni- 
zu A-NARA-AB-DAx-E = il Marduk mina la tidi min a lugipka‘0 Marduk 
what dost thou not know; what can I add to thee ’ (= ‘ to thy knowledge ’)? 
The use of -rab- as an infix occurs passim; as IV. 15, 456: xu-mu-ra-ab- 
Bi = liqbika ‘may he speak it for or to thee,’ repeating the obj. amat 
suati ‘that word.’ IV. 18, nr. 2, rev. 8; 9; 256: 27; 42a: ga-mu-ra-ab- 
gu(KA) = lusanni ‘may I relate it for thee’ = rab, not expressed in the 
Assyr. rendering. See s. v. -rib-. 

The ra denoting direction, duration and the ra of the 2 p. were prob¬ 
ably uttered on different tones. 

-ran-, I, = the ra of motion + the negative -n. HT , 90, ii. 71: ba-ra- 
an-gi-e-ne — a itxu ‘may they not approach.’ IV. 2, 25a/ ba-ra-an-te- 
ga-da BA-RA-AN-Gi-Gi-NE = la tedixxi la tunakkar ‘(against the body 
of the man, the son of his god) thou shalt not approach hostilely, thou 
shalt not act hostilely.’ 

-ran-, II, = the ra of the 2 p-+the remote obj. -n. IV. 30, 86: dingir 
a-nun-na-ge (KIT)-en-e ka su-ma-ra-an-gal-li-es = u Aniiiinaki appa 
ilabbinuka ‘the Anunnaki bow down the face unto thee;” ran ‘it to 
thee.’ 

-Ri- seems to be an harmonic variant of -ra-, q. v. IV. 22, 106: a su- 
ba-e-ri-ti — me liqema ‘do thou take water for thyself;’ -ri- = -zi-, 2 p. 

-rib-, harmonic variant of -rab-, q. v. = ‘it to thee.’ V. 51, 24/56: 
xE-Ri-iB-LAx-GA = linammirka k may it shine (or be pure) for thee;’ rib = 
zib. 

sa-, like its harmonic equivalents si and su, q. v., seems to connote the 
idea location or direction. It is probably etymologically identical with 
the postpositive -su(KU) ‘unto,’ but sometimes ‘at, in.’ IV. 17, 17a: 
sa(LIB)-zu ta-ku-ga ud-da sa-ra-da-an-gub(DU) = ana nux libbika 
ftmisam izzazki (see s. v. -ra-, II). IV. 17, 38a: sa-ra-da-gub(DU) = 
izzazka ‘he stands there (=-da) for thee’ (=-ra). In both these in¬ 
stances, sa = the locative directive element s + the directive dura five 
vowel a. 

si- = the harmonic equivalent sa, su, q. v., with similar force. AL 3 ,135, 
obv. 35: an-na si-m-GUB(DU) = saqis allak ‘loftily I go (there).’ Here 
si seems to be the locative directive prefix + im = mu, q. v. HT , 125, 13: 
dim-me-ir an-na mu-un-si-si-si-(gi-es) = ilani sa same ina taxaza iz- 
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zaz(ka) ‘the gods of the heaven stand by thee in battle.’ Here -si- is 
locative = 4 even unto the battle.’ 

sib = si+the near obj. -b. IV. 10, 5 b : dim-me-ir-mu lil-lal-sud nigin- 
na-an-si-ib = ana i 1 iia remni attanasxur ‘unto my merciful god I 
turn myself;’ postpositive conjugation. Here sib = ‘I there myself’=B 
near object +nigin 4 turn ’ + -nan 4 it,’ repeating 4 myself;’ viz., 4 1 there 
myself turn it,’ an excellent example of infixed incorporative repetition. 
II T, 115, rev. 3: i-de zi BAR-MU-ux-si-iB = kenis(=zi) naplisinnima 
4 look strongly upon me.’ Here ide and bar are the verb 4 direct thy 
glance’ =ide; mu is probably the relating prefix + the remote object -x, 
referring to ide 4 glance;’ si=‘there’ + -B, the nearer object; here = lp. 
4 me.’ 

sin- — the locative element si + the remote obj. -x. AL\ 131, obv. 1: 
an sud ud-ag(RAM) bil-gim sar-ki-ta za-e si-in-ga-me-en-bil =nur same 
sa kima isatim ina matim napxat attima 4 the light of the heaven 
which glows like fire in the land art thou’ (fern.). Here si- repeats za-e 
4 thou there’ + -n 4 with respect to it,’ repeating ina matim; -ga-, infix 
here, probably for nga = na, the remoter object repeating the -x in six; 
me ex in this case=‘thou’+BiL fNE) = napaxu 4 glow.’ In IV. 7, llci: 
£-a ba-si-in-tu = ana bita erumma 4 he entered into (-a) the house;’ six 
4 into it,’ repeating ana biti. IV. 17, 40a: en-e ma-e mu-ux-si-ix-gi-en = 
belum iati ispuranni 4 the lord hath sent me yonder;’ six 4 me (-x) 
there ’ = si. 

su, the harmonic equivalent of sa, si-, q. v. AH , 134, obv. 7/8: za-e 
tar-zi-da su-mi-ni-ib-sar-sar = kasi sule kitti ikarrabki 4 as for thee 
(fern.) he approaches thee in the paths of righteousness.’ Here su is 
plainly directive; mi = the relating prefix mu; nib — the indeterminate in¬ 
fix, here 4 thee;’ sar-sar — the present tense of karabu ‘approach.’ 

-TA- = the locative infix, identical with the postpositive -ta. II. 19, 
16a: ib-ta-an-zi — issuxsu 4 he removed it (-n) from there’ (-ta-). See 
also s. v. um-. This -ta- must be carefully distinguished from -da-, q. v. 
-da- when locative = 4 there ; ’ -ta- always means ‘therein’ or ‘from 
therein.’ 

u-, the harmonic equivalent of a-, like a-, seems to denote direction, 
means. HT , 127,41: gun-gin sab-sab-ba ka u-ba-xi-ix-(de) = b£liku ina 
qabli asassima 4 1 am the mighty one; in the battle I shout ’ = direc¬ 
tion: 4 1 shout thither.’ HT, 120, rev. 31: u-um-tag-ga = alappatma ‘I 
twist, turn’ = direction. HT, 127, obv. 39: TAK e-gi-zag-ga-ka zag-sal 
u-BA-xi-iN-DUG(KA)-GA = ina igizange uktanni 4 by means of the 
igizange I am established,’ or ‘confirmed’ — means. IV. 19, 52 b: 3ia-e 
e-ri-za u-GUL-AN-MA-MA = anaku aradki utnenki 4 1 thy (fern.) servant 
do worship thee ’ = direction, inclination. 

UM = u- + the relating continuing element -m. V. 50,1, 3, 5a : um-ta-£ 
(UD-DU)-xA-zu-st(KU) = ina ageka ‘when thou goest forth;’ lit. in 
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Sumerian: um = continued action + ta, locative particle ‘from there’+£ 
(UD-DU)-agu + the phonetic complement -x (ex was the older form of 
the root) + zu, suffix of the 2 p. + the postposition -su(KU) = ina ‘in;’ 
‘when,’ here. 

umexi-, a directive combination = c-, q. u.,+me, probably the harmonic 
counterpart of ma-, q. u.,+xi, the remote object. V. 22,12 b: u-me-xi-si= 
‘thou shalt fulfil it’ = xi; ibid., 136: u-me-xi-ri = ullilma ‘purify’ (imper.). 
Perhaps mi- was pronounced mi in this connection with a soft vowel u. 

miuxxi-, the harmonic equivalent of umexi-, q. v. II. 39, 8e: u-mu-ux- 
xi-ka = qibisu mma ‘say it to him;’ mux = ‘ it to him ’ + xi ‘it’ repeated. 
See s. v. muxi-. 


THE ROOT - ( :n 

By B. Halper, B.A. 

London, England 

The existence of this root in Hebrew is attested by the word 
"jlPtf , “a harlot’s hire.” Its signification has hitherto been taken 
to be “he gave,” that is to say, a by-form to “PI. This, how¬ 
ever, would not be in accordance with the idea expressed by “^IP^. 
It is not “a gift” in the real sense of the word, but rather “a 
reward” or “hire,” as an equivalent to, or compensation for, 
something else. It is used almost synonymously with TP!©, as 
in TP©*) PIT “|IP!S: (Deut. 23:19), although it has usually 
been restricted to the hire of a harlot. 

Of still greater difficulty, however, is ©NQ *E"'*©‘ 1 PfjIPX bwl 
(Mic. 1:7). The explanation given by mediaeval commentators, 
followed by some modern ones, is that "jlPItt this passage refers 
to the wealth of the nation or to the Temple gifts. 1 This does 
not satisfy many modern commentators, who naturally fail to see 
how “|3n^ with such a wide and general signification could be 
well grouped together with and which denote 

particular objects. Nor is the verb applicable to “IPN 

“hire.” Apart from this the continuation of the verse “IPS© “3 
'IjI PUT would then be quite superfluous and would weaken the 
poetical effect, as *j3PS in itself sufficiently indicates that “she 
gathered from the hire of a harlot.” Wellhausen has recourse to 
emending the text and reads PTTJIS . He apparently finds sup¬ 
port in ^PnrPIl (Mic. 5:12). Nowack leaves the word 

untranslated, although in his notes he appears to favor Well- 
hausen’s view. No one, however, takes the trouble to account for 
the fact how such a simple and well-known word as Pi““©S could 
be corrupted to P©IPX . Apart from these considerations, the 
root “jP with such a meaning occurs neither in Arabic nor in 
any of the cognate languages, and as “IPfc< is obviously a very 

JSee Kimhi. 
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ancient word, it is hardly reasonable to assume that it arose 
through corruption from “H* by wrong analogy. 

To my mind a root pH must have existed with the significa¬ 
tion of “he resembled, was, or became equal.” Indisputable 
evidence for this assumption is afforded by Arabic (iii con¬ 

jugation of ^jj) “he measured or made a comparison,” and > 
or (augmented form of JyS 2 ) “a like, an equal, a match.” 

It is clear that “he resembled, was, or became equal,” must 
be the ground-form of these words, although it has not been 
handed down to us. 

The root would thus be synonymous with rl and JlYdj , and 
in order to know fully all the possible significations of it 
would be necessary to examine in detail all the meanings of these 
synonyms. IT-* 7 ! 3 usually means “he resembled, was, or became 
equal,” and also “was meet or suitable.” The latter meaning is 
demanded by the context of HbflH qb (^65:2). Whether 

we retain the punctuation of ill© and explain with mediaeval and 
some modern grammarians that 'l is put instead of '1 as in the 
case of "'M - WiD (Zeph. 3:18), and perhaps ITTOYE instead of 
(Prov. 25:19), or we actually alter *1, H 7 '/!" must 

be an active participle Qal of !T-" , like STOYSl. The meaning 
would then be “To Thee praise is meet.” This rendering is 
based on LXX crol irpeiret v/jlvos, and is adopted by several modern 
commentators. 4 The usual translation is: “To Thee silence, or 
resignation, is praise,” that is to say, no one is able to enumerate 
God’s praises, and therefore silence is the best course to adopt. 
But this is far-fetched in itself and does not suit the parallel 
clause "“Hj DbuT ^b^l : “And to Thee is the vow to be per¬ 
formed.” 

In Neo-Hebrew = “value, price, compensation, or equiv¬ 
alent.” In Syriac = “resembled, was like.” = “like¬ 

ness, resemblance, image, figure.” | My = “ value ; price.” Its 

2 See note 8 on p. 369. 

3 run: “ he ceased, destroyed” is a by-form to 02^ and does not concern us here. 

T T - T 

4 See Cheyne, Critical Notes to Psalms (1888). 
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singular is supposed by Noldeke 5 to be the above iXloc?, just as 
the plural of is }.l^. The Hebrew tVlOT , “image, like¬ 

ness,” which is sometimes used parallel to Din 6 is supposed to 
be borrowed from Aramaic = Syr. , “image,” “like¬ 

ness.” Arabic aLLoj, “effigy,” is also a loan-word from the 
Aramaic. 

Almost the same is the case with PiYtZJ. Its original significa¬ 
tion is “was even, was put on the same level, resembled, was 
equal.” The meaning “was worth, worthy, meet” is required 
for DiT|nb trill) yx (Est. 3:8) “and to the king it is 

not w T ortli or meet to leave them,” and perhaps also for nYu3 2$ 51 

(Job 33:27) “and it was not worth to me.” 

In Neo-Hebrew "Tilj, or perhaps better, (like D"^) 

— “value, or equivalent, or worth.” In Aramaic and Syriac the 
root has the same meaning. : “was even, equal, worth, 

worthy.” = “equality, agreement.” ]LL , act. part. = 

“worthy, worth, meet.” In Arabic : “was firm, worthy, 

worth.” %\yL — “equal, like, similar.” 

Arabic is still richer with another synonym, which is not 

found as a verb, but as a noun or adjective only. Jo , plural 
0 / ' 

|jo| , = “like, similar,” and at the same time it also signifies 

“an idol, an effigy.” 

Thus we see that one and the same root signifies almost in 
every case “resemblance, value, price, suitability, image, and 
effigy.” We are therefore justified in assuming that also 

possessed all these significations. From this root with such a 
meaning 'jDtllS “price or hire, paid to a harlot” would be naturally 
derived, and originally it was synonymous with and 

D"Tu3, but usage limited its application to a special kind of hire. 

This interpretation being adopted !T2!r^ in Mic. 1:7 would 
signify “idols, images, or effigies,” which would also be derived 
from the same root, since the original meaning is “something 
that is similar or equivalent.” Thus we secure the same meaning 
for the passage as the suggested emendation. '131 *3 

(176) is accordingly a play of words on . 

5 Syriac Grammar , §72. 


6 Gen. 1:26. 
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This assumption would also explain another passage in the 
Bible which apparently does not present any difficulties at all. 

by *pcn b? Tins ^ab - '3 ttb-ab mrr “b s'b 

(yjr 115:1). 

The usual rendering is: “Not to us, Yahweh, not to us, but to 
Thy name give glory, for the sake of Thy loving kindness, 
Thy truth.” To this it may be objected that "123 "jrO as well 
as its in' never means anything else than “lie respected or 
honored,” literally: “gave honor,” 7 and it would be very harsh 
and unnatural to apply it to God and say: “Honor not us but 
Thy name.” Apart from this, b? b'J is very awk¬ 

wardly added, and is almost inconsistent. It seems to assign the 
reason why God should glorify His name and not Israel because 
He is kind! The jussive "jFIFl is perhaps syntactically more suit¬ 
able than the imperative “171. I should therefore suggest taking 
•n not as an imperative of "^3 but as an adjective of , an 

G 

unaugmented JuxS form. 8 It would then be identical in form 
and signification with Arabic or = “equal,” and pre¬ 

sumably also “worthy or meet.” The meaning of the passage 
would then at once become clear, and the idea would be admirable. 
We should then render: 

Not to us, Yahweh, not to us, 

But to Thy name is glory meet 
Because of Thy loving kindness and Thy truth. 

The idea would then be that Israel does not wish to take any 
credit for any achievement, but ascribes everything to God. And 
this is the spirit of a true Israelite! 

It is worthy of note that LXX and Peshitta join this verse to 
the preceding chapter. The Psalmist, according to this arrange¬ 
ment, first describes the miracles performed in Israel, and then 
declares that glory is due to God alone. 

t Cf. Jer. 13:16; Prov. 26:8; ^29:1. 

0 6 , ^ 

8 1 have collected a good deal of material to prove that and forms of the 

geminate verb need not always be augmented. I hope to put my arguments in a literary 
form in a very short time. 


A LETTER FROM PROFESSOR CHARLES R. LANMAN 


Cambridge, Massachusetts, May 15, 1908 
To the Editor of the American Journal of Semitic Languages: 

Dear Sir: In response to a joint letter of Professor Francis Brown 
and fifteen others, addressed to Professor H. V. Hilpreclit and dated 
April 18, 1906, and published in the number for October, 1907, of your 
Journal, I received from Professor Hilprecht on April 20, 1908, sixteen 
copies of a book entitled: The So-called Peters-Hilprecht Controversy. 
Herewith is enclosed for publication in the Journal, if you see fit, a copy 
of the acknowledgment and reply addressed to Professor Hilprecht. It 
should be noted that Professor Brown and President Gilman are in foreign 
parts and had no opportunity to give or withhold their signatures. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Charles R. Lanman 

. [Copy] 

Professor H. V. Hilprecht. 

Dear Sir: We, the undersigned, being of the number of those w T hose 
signatures are affixed to a letter addressed to you on April 18, 1906, 
expressing the opinion that “a full and frank statement of the facts, as 
far as they bear upon your activity at Nippur and your publications relat¬ 
ing to the same, w T ould be exceedingly desirable/’ acknowledge the receipt 
of the volume entitled, The So-called Peters-Hilprecht Controversy. 

Without attempting to express an opinion on the facts at issue, we 
deem it best, in the interest of all concerned, that the incident be closed 
as speedily as possible. 

Very truly yours, 

Charles R. Lanman, 
Charles C. Torrey, 
Robert Francis Harper, 
James Richard Jewett, 
George F. Moore, 

•Paul Haupt, 

A. V. Williams Jackson, 

E. Washburn Hopkins, 
Hans Oertel, 

Maurice Bloomfield, 
Crawford H. Toy, 

William Hayes Ward, 
John Williams White. 
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Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En¬ 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. It is deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful adjunct to the den¬ 
tal toilet. In convenient tubes. For sale at 
drug stores, 25c. per tube. 

AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 


Newark, N. J., U. S. A. 



THE MOST PERFECT 
Luncheon Wafer Ever Produced Is 

CHOCOLATE “ DIPPED 

TRISCUIT, 

THE WHOLE WHEAT STEAM COOKED, 
SHREDDED, BAKED &• DIPPED IN CHOCOLATE. 


COMBINES ALL STRENGTH-GIVING, 
MUSCLE-BUILDING MATERIAL IN 
SHREDDED WHEAT, 
WITH THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS-OF 


WORLD FAMOUS CHOCOLATE. 


TRY IT MORNING, NOON OR NIGHT 
WITH A CUP OF-s^L^-DELICIOUS COCOA-, 


WHOLESOME! NUTRITIOUS!! 


SOLD AT OUR STORES ft BY 
DRUOOISTS ft GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 



The Study of 

iStellar Evolution 

An account of some modern methods of 
Astrophysical Research 

By GEORGE ELLERY HALE 


The introduction of photographic methods, the improvement of telescopes, and the rapidly 
increasing appreciation of the value to astronomy of physical instruments and processes, have 
revolutionized the observatory. From a simple observing station it has been transformed into a 
great physical laboratory, where images of the sun and stars are studied with many powerful 
instruments, and celestial phenomena are experimentally imitated with the aid of electric furnaces 
and other sources of intense heat. The result has been a great gain in our knowledge of the origin, 
development, arid decay of stars. This book explains in a popular way how the life histories of the 
Sun and stars are investigated. One hundred and four half-tone plates, made from the best astro¬ 
nomical negatives, place before the reader the most recent results of celestial photography in most 
of its phases. 2jo pages , 104 plates , 8vo, cloth; net $4.00, postpaid $4.27. 

ADDRESS DEPT. P 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago and New York 

Published in Europe by William Wesley & Son, 28 Essex Street, Strand, London, Price i6.r. 6 d. 






















The most popular pens are 

ESTERBROOK’S 


Made in 150 Styles 



Fine Points, Ai, 128 ”333 
Business, 048, 14, 130 
Broad Points, 312,313,314 
Turned-up Points,477 
53 B 1876 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. 

Works: Camden, N. J. 26 John St., N. Y. 


S. D. Childs & Co* 

200 Clark Street, Chicago 

GOPPER-PLATE ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS 

Wedding Invitations, Announcements 
Fine Correspondence Stationery 
Crests, Monograms, Address Dies 
Stamping and Illuminating 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Egyptian Antiquities in the Pier Collection 

PART 

By GARRETT PIER 

Mr, Pier's collection contains a number of unique speci¬ 
mens and is known to experts throughout the world. The 
catalogue is luxuriously printed and bound. 32 plates; 27 
pages of descriptive text; quarto; net $4.00. 

ADDRESS DEPT. P 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 



The typewriter user always* 
expects more and better 
service from the 

Remington Typewriter 

than from any other 
writing machine. He has rea¬ 
son to, a right to, and we 
want him to. 

Remington Typewriter Company 

(Incorporated) 

New York and Everywhere 

mothhbmhb 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 

Shake Into Your Shoes 

Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It relieves painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the age. Allen’s 
Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. It is a certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have over 30,000 testimonials. TltY IT 
TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substi¬ 
tute. Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 

CPITBT TRIAIi PACKAGE 

■ W\ Em sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW- 
- . DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 

In a pinch) Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere, 
use Allen’s Trial Package free. Address, 
Foot-Ease.” ALLENS. OLMSTED, LeRoy.N.Y. 



HOMERIC VOCABULARIES 

BY EDGAR J. GOODSPEED AND WILLIAM B. OWEN 

This little book is planned to aid the reader of Homer in 
the rapid acquiring of a vocabulary. The words are ar¬ 
ranged in the order of their frequency, a method which has 
proved remarkably successful in practice. 62 pages; small 
8vo, paper; net $0.50, postpaid $0.53. 

ADDRESS DEPT.P 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 



Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


Wood Rollers 
Tin Rollers 


Bear the script name of 

Stewart Hartshorn on label. 

Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. 




































When you CAN’T do what you WANT to do 
Then WANT to do what you can do 

YOU CAN BUY A 

HAMMOND VISIBLE 
TYPEWRITER 



MODEL NO. 12 


You can do MORE and BETTER Typewriting 
with the HAMMOND than you ever 
THOUGHT you could do 
AND 

COULDN’T do with any other Typewriter 
THEREFORE 

DO IT NOW 


The Hammond Typewriter Company 

69th-7oth Street and East River 
NEW YORK CITY 












BUFFALO 

Lithia Water 

Strong Testimony from the University of 

Virginia. 

IN URIC ACID, DIATHESIS. GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
UTHAEMIA and the Like. ITS ACTION IS 
PROMPT AND LASTING. 


Geo. Ben. Johnston, M.D., LL.D., Prof. Gynecology and Abdominal Surgery , University 
of Virginia , Ex-Pres. Southern Surgical and Gynecological Assn., Ex-Pres. Virginia Medical 
Society and Surgeon Memorial Hospital , Richmond , Va.: “If I were asked what mineral water haa 
the widest range of usefulness, . 14- In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout* 

I would unhesitatingly answer, BUFFALO UTallA WATER Rheumatism, Lithaemia, and 

the like, its beneficial effects are prompt and lasting.Almost any case of Pyelitis and 

Cystitis will be alleviated by it, and many cured. I have had evidence of the undoubted Disin¬ 
tegrating Solvent and Eliminating powers of this water in Renal Calculus, and have known its long 
continued use to permanently break up the gravel-forming habit.” 

“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.” 


James L. Cabell, M.D. f A.M., LL.D m t former Prof Physiology and Surgery in the Medical 
Department in the University of Virginia, iip„ rrn|n , Wa __ 0 in Uric Acid 

and Pres, of the National Board of Health: DUFrALU I4IIVTI 4 YT/il Lff Diathesis i9 a 

. well-known therapeutic resource. It should be recognized by' the profession as an article of 
Materia Medica.” 

“NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID DEPOSITS IN THE BODY." 

Dr. P. B. Barringer, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology , University of Vir¬ 
ginia , Charlottsville , Va.: “After twenty years’ practice I have no hesitancy in stating that for 

prompt results I have found * g\ I |#nn jt UlffTrn * n P revent ing Uric Acid Deposits 

nothing to compare with BUFFALO lalTUI A WAl EK | n th e body. 

“I KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT." 

Wm, B. Towles, M.D., late Prof. 0/ Anatomy and Materia Medica, University of Virgina: 

“In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Renal Calculi and Stone in the 
Bladder, I know of no p _ _ Spring 

remedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2. • 

Voluminiou9 medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral 
water trade. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA 





Baker s Cocoa 


Known by all Housekeepers for 
128 Years as the Synonym 
for Purity and 
Excellence 


You don’t have j 
to acquire a | 
taste for it. It j 
appeals to the 
natural taste 
and holds it 
for all time. 


Registered, 

U. S. Pat. Off. 

Walter BaKer & Co. Ltd. 

(Established 1780) 

Dorchester, Mass. 




absorb 
foul odors. 
Prevent this 
sickness by 
Keeping in your 
refrigerators 
sponge sprinkled 
occasionally with 
Piatts Chlorides, 
the sponge 
a week i 


€ 7h lor ides 

'The Odorless 
Disinfectant* 

Sold by Druggists Everywhere 
Write to the manufacturer, Henry B. Platt, 42 Cliff 
Street, New York, for free book. 



The PERFECT TOILET calls for 

* HAND SAPOLIO 


It does all that other soaps do and adds exhilaration. 

No other toilet soap is like it in composition or in 
action. The vegetable oils and fine flour of silex 
work wonders in cleansing, enlivening and health- 
renewing the skin in a manner that chemical action 
could not approach. From baby’s delicate skin 
to the needs of the bath it has no equal. Prove it for 
yourself. It keeps the skin soft, removes stains, and 
in the bath aids the natural changes of the skin and 
gives a delightful sensation of new life. 

-- J 


vose 


PIANOS 

in your home free of expense. 


have been established over 55 YEARS. By our 
system of payments every family in moderate cir¬ 
cumstances can own a VOSE piano. We take ole 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new pianc 
Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO., 156 Boytoton St,, Boston, 




















































































































